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OF THE 
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IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND; 

WITH A FEW OF MODERN DATE, FOUNDED 

UPON LOCAL TRADITION 



The songs, to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yorathe public ear, 
Ere polity, sedate and sage. 
Had quenoh'd the fires of feudal rage. 

Warton. 



THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY 

The ballad of ' The Douglas Tragedy ' is one of the 
few to which popular tradition has ascribed com- 
plete locality. The farm of Blackhouse^ in Selkirk- 
shire, is said to have been the scene of this 
melancholy event. There are the remains of a very 
ancient tower, adjacent to the farmhouse, in a 
wild and solitary glen^ upon a torrent, named 
Douglas burn, which joins the Yarrow, after passing 
a craggy rock, called the Douglas craig. This wild 
scene, now a part of the Traquair estate, formed 
one of the most ancient possessions of the renowned 
family of Douglas ; for Sir John Douglas, eldest son 
of William, the first Lord Douglas, is said to have 
sat, as baronial lord of Douglas bum, during his 
father's lifetime, in a parliament of Malcolm Can- 
more, held at Forfar. — Godscroft, vol. i. p. 20. 
The tower appears to have been square, with a 
circular turret at one angle, for carrying up the 
staircase, and for flanking the entrance. It is said 
to have derived its name of Blackhouse from the 
complexion of the Lords of Douglas, whose swarthy 
hue was a family attribute. But, when the high 
mountains^ by which it is enclosed, were covered 
with heather, which was the case till of late years, 
Blackhouse must have also merited its appellation 
from the appearance of the scenery. 

VOL. IIL A 
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From this tuicient tower Lady Margaivt is said 
to have been carried by her l<jver. Seven \*rgc 
stones, erected upon the Deighbooring heights of 
Blackhouse, arc shown, «s marking the spot where 
the seven brethren were sluo ; and the Douglas 
burn iG ai'erred to have been the stream, at which 
the lovers stopped to drink : so minute is tradition 
in ascertaining the scene of s tragical tale, which, 
cousidering the rude state of former times, had 
probably foundation in some real event. 

Many copies of this ballad are current among the 
vulgar, but chiefly in a state of great corruption ; 
especially such as have been committed to the press 
in the shape of penny pauipfalets. One of these is 
now before roe, which, among many others, has the 
ridiculous error of ' blue giUed horn,' for ' bugelet 
horn.' The copy, principally used in this edition 
of the ballad, was supplied by Mr. Sharpe.' The 
three last lerses are given from the printed copy, 
and from tradition. The hackneyed verse, of the 
rose and the brier springing from the grave of the 
lovers, is common to most tragic ballads ; but it is 
introduced into this with singular propriety, as the 
chapel of St. Mary, whose vestiges may be still 
traced upon the lake to which it has given name, is 
■aid to have been the burial-place of Lord William 
and Fair Margaret. The wrath of the Black 
Douglas, which vented itself upon the brier, far 
surpasses the usual stanza : — 

' At letiKth came the clerk of the parish. 
As you the truth shall hear, 

■ [Id % lellcr to Soolt, dated &tli AuguaC 1809, Sbarpe writea: 
' Tlie DouglM Tngedy wu taught me by ■ uuraerjmud. and 
fru no great a favourite, that I pommitted it to paper u »on aa 
I wan «Ue to write '[('orruponrfence, i. 135).] 
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And hj mischance he cut them down, 

Or else they had stiU been there.' ' 

[The ascription of ' complete locality ' to this 

ballad is of little account, so long as the personages 

have not been icientiliecl. But the introduction of 

a Douglas into the ballad is probably merely the 

fre^ of some reciter, or hack-ball ad ist, for the 

version is very corrupt, incidents and phraseology 

being borrowed from the 'William and Margaret,' 

and 'Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor' ballads, etc. 

In the analogous reciUtion— 'Earl Brand'— we have 

a similar incident to that of the ' Scarlet Cloak ' : — 

'Gude Earl Brand I see blood ' ; 

'It's but the shade o' my scarlet robe.' 
The seven hostile brethren are, of course, comnion 
to several ballads, and were probably buried neither 
at filackhoiise, nor any other where. In this 
instance they are perhaps borrowed from ' Fair 
Margaret's Misfortune' (black-letter in the Rox- 
burgbe and Douce Collections, reprinted in Hot- 
burghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, vi. 641), as is also 
this stanza in the stall-copies amended by Scott :■ — - 
' Lord William )ie died ere middle o' t!ie night, 
lady Margaret long before the morrow ; 
Lord William, he died for pure true love. 
And Lady Margaret died of sorrow.' 
The stoiy of the intertwining plants is, in sub- 

' [At the lime whea Sir Walter Scott wfta mUectiug the 
nuleriala for this work, the fnnn of Blockhouse wss tenanted by 
the father of hii sttachEit friead, aail in latter dafs factor {or 
Und-atewordl. iii. William Laidlaw. James Hogg was Bhephcrii 
□n the same farm, and in the couree of oae of his eiploriog ridea 
up [he glen of Yarrow. Sir Waller made aoqusintanoe with 
youug lAidlaw and the 'Mountain Bard,' who both thenceforth 
laboured with congenial «al in behalf of his nndertakiiig. — 
J. G. L.] 
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* Rise up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas,^ she says, 

^ And put on your armour so bright ; 
Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 

II 

* Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons. 

And put on your armour so bright. 
And take better care of your youngest sister. 
For your eldest ''s awa^ the last night.^ 

Ill 

He 's mounted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple grey. 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side. 

And lightly they rode away. 

rv 

Lord William lookit o^er his left shoulder. 

To see what he could see. 
And there he spy'^d her seven brethren bold. 

Come riding o^er the lee. 
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* Light down, light down, Lady MargVet,^ he 
said, 

* And hold my steed in your hand. 
Until that against your seven brethren bold. 

And your father, I mak a stand/ 

VI 

She held his steed in her milk-white hand. 

And never shed one tear. 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa\ 

And her father hard fighting, who lov'^d her so 
dear. 



vn 

* O hold your hand, Lord William ! ^ she said, 
* For your strokes they are wondVous sair ; 

True lovers I can get many a ane, 
But a father I can never get mair.^ 

VIII 

O she ^8 ta^en out her handkerchief. 

It was o** the holland sae fine. 
And aye she dighted ^ her father'^s bloody wounds, 

That were redder than the wine. 

1 Diffhiedy wiped. 
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IX 



* O chuse, O chuse, Lady Marg^ret,^ he said, 
* O whether will ye gang or bide ? ^ 

' lUl gang, 1^11 gang, Lord William,^ she said, 
^ For ye have left me no other guide.'' 



He'^s lifted her on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple grey. 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side. 

And slowly they baith rade away. 

XT 

O they rade on, and on they rade. 

And a^ by the light of the moon. 
Until they came to yon wan water. 

And there they lighted down. 

XII 

They lighted down to tak a drink 

Of the spring that ran sae clear ; 
And down the stream ran his gude heart's blood. 

And sair she ^gan to fear. 

XIII 

^ Hold up, hold up. Lord William,' she says, 

^ For I fear that you are slain ! ' 
*Tis naething but the shadow of my scarlet 
cloak. 

That shines in the water sae plain.' 
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XIV 



O they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a' by the light of the moon, 

Until they cam to his mother's ha"" door, 
And there they lighted down. 



XV 



* Gret up, get up, lady mother,' he says, 

* Gret up, and let me in ! — 
Gret up, get up, lady mother,' he says, 

*For this night my fair lady I Ve win. 



XVI 



* O male my bed, lady mother,' he says, 

^ O mak it braid and deep ! 
And lay Lady Marg'ret close at my back. 

And the sounder I will sleep.' 

XVII 

Lord William was dead lang ere midnight. 

Lady Marg'ret lang ere day — 
And all true lovers that go thegither. 

May they have mair luck than they ! 

XVIII 

Lord William was buried in St. Marie's kirk. 
Lady Margaret in Marie's quire ; 

Out o' the lady's grave grew a bonny red rose. 
And out o' the knight's a brier. 
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XIX 

And they twa met, and they twa plat| 

And fain they wad be near ; 
And a^ the warld might ken right weel^ 

They were twa lovers dear. 

XX 

Bat bye and rade the Black DougLui, 

And wow but he was rough ! 
For he pulTd up the bonny brier, 

And flanged in SL Marie^s Loch, 



YOUNG BENJIE 



KEVEB BEFORE PCBUSHED 

In thi* balUd the reader will find tntces of a 
•IngiiUr MipcnititioR, not yet altogether discredited 
in the wilder p«rt§ of Scotland. The lykewake, or 
watching « dead body, in itself a meUnchol; office, 
b rendered, in the idea of the assistants, more 
dlaiiially awful, by the mysterious horrors of super- 
■titlon. In the interval betwixt death and inter- 
ment, the disembodied spirit is supposed to hover 
around itt mortal habitation, and, if invoked by 
certain rites, retains the power of communicating, 
throuf^h its organs, the cause of its dissolution. 
Such Inquiries, however, are always dangerous, and 
never to be resorted to, unless the deceased is 
inspected to have suffered fout play, as it is called. 
It U the more unsafe to tamper with this charm 
In on unButhnrised manner, because the inhabitants 
of the infernal regions are, at such periods, pecu- 
liarly arlivc. One of the most potent ceremonies 
In the chann, for causing the dead body to speak, 
U, letting the door ajar, or half open. On this 
account, the pcaMnts of Scotland sedulously avoid 
leaving the duor ajar, white a corpse lies in the 
house. The door must either be left wide open, 
or quite shut; but the first is always preferred, on 
ucuunt of the exercise of hospitality usual on such 
occasion*. The attendants must be likewise care- 
ful never to leave the corpse tor a moment alone. 



or, if it is left alone, to avoid, with a degree of 
superstitious horror, the first sight of it. 

The following story, which is frequently related 
by the peasants of Scotland, will illustrate the 
imaginary danger of leaving the door ajar. In 
former times, a man and his wife lived in a solitary 
cottage, on one of the extensive Border fells. One 
day, the husband died suddenly ; and his wife, who 
was equally afraid of staying alone by the corpse, 
or leaving the dead body by itself, repeatedly went 
to the door, and looked anxiously over the lonely 
moor for the sight of some person approaching. 
In her confusion and alarm she accidentally left 
the door ajar, when the corpse suddenly started up 
and sat in the bed, frowning and grinning at her 
frightfully. She sat alone, crying bitterly, unable 
to avoid the fascination of the dead man's eye, and 
too much terrified to break the sullen silence, till 
a Catholic priest, pa.ssing over the wild, entered 
the cottage. He first set the door quite open, then 
put his little finger in his mouth, and said the 
paternoster backwards ; when the horrid look of 
the corpse relaxed, it fell back on the bed, and 
behaved itself as a dead man ought to do. 

The ballad is given from tradition. I have been 
informed by a lady of the highest literary emi- 
nence,! that she has heard a ballad on the same 
subject, in which the scene was laid upon the 
banks of the Clyde. The chorus was 

'O Bothwell banks bloom boimy,' 
and the watching of the dead corpse was said to 
have taken place in Bothwell church. 
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lAl AbbuUl'urd tliprt is a copy of this ballad, 
ubUiuvil by William Liudluw 'from Jean Scott.' 
It aOMiuiita lor only thirteen atanzas of the ballad, 
but Si^ott oviUvutly hwi other material, not now 
iliaouvnrable, lur the wortl ' stout,' on which be 
Oumiuuiitk (utaiiJMi iv.], appareutly in per^t good 
fiuth, IB not it) the copy. The ' Uoadsey ' version in 
BuLUAN- Boiladt !>/' fV Sorlh n/ Saitland. ii. i63, 
HMy bo merely • debuted rcaderinf[ of the Miiulnl^ 
vcTKioH, but whether or nut, it is too vilely corrupt 
to duiwrve 'Serious cuitudo ration. Ab for the ballad 
'in which the Mjcite wa^ iMd upon the banks of the 
Clyde,' this uuiy po^tily be au uukiwwu vemoo 
of' Youi^ Huutini;' i.uf which the earliest is that 
itt the Herd hk.), whose mistress slew him uiii put 
hitu iu tbtt Clyde : or, mon: probably, ' Clyde 
Water' (Jim»ie«w». i. 1S5; Chdd. iv. iST-iyi), which 
celebrates the fate of two drttwncd lovers ; bMt 
r«j(ardtt^ <iu »ld balUd, ' Bothwel bank, thou 
blwuuit fair,' snx vvL ii. \%. ^t>. 1'be pectiluuity 
ol' ' Young Beujic ' is ihv s|>e«kia)[ uC the atcpte. 
.\tMther iMclhwd by which * drowneni |)er>uu taakcs 
kuovn the ccuue isrwUtcd io ' ItM Cnicl Sister.' ^r.] 
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ii 



Of a^ the maids o^ fair Scotland, 

The fairest was Maijorie ; 
And young Benjie was her ae true love. 

And a dear true love was he. 



n 



And wow ! but they were lovers dear, 
And loved fu** constantlie ; 

But aye the mair when they fell out, 
The sairer was their plea.* 



Ill 

And they hae quarrelled on a day, 
Till Marjorie^s heart grew wae ; 

And she said sheM chuse another luve. 
And let young Benjie gae. 

1 [StaiusaB i.-iy. are not in the copy at Abbotsford, which 
begins: — 

' Fair Marjorie sat i* her bower-door 

Sewin her silken seam. 
When by there came her false true-love, 
Qard a' his bridles ring.'] 

' PIm, used obliquely for ditpute. 



MVaJilL -■ *v.'*K!IV-,jr- 



ju*.! >■.; ■LAMiE. -arj 



^3ir- iMiwntai " 



■ Hut fare «•• wn^i. m-^' «t ftuwe Icr 

It •«■*> w ' dtusv umther U)»e. 
Aim U-' x-ootu; BraiK ajt^.' 
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VIII 

Then Maijorie turned her round about. 

The tear blinding her ee, — 
^ I darena, darena, let thee in, 

But I ^11 come down to thee/ 

ixi 

Then saft she smiled, and said to him, 

* O what ill hae I done ? ' 
He took her in his armis twa, 

And threw her o'er the linn. 



The stream was Strang, the maid was stout, 

And laith, laith to be dang,^ 
But, ere she wan the Lowden banks, 

Her fair colour was wan. 



XI 



Then up bespak her eldest brother, 

* O see na ye what I see ? ' 

And out then spak her second brother, 

* It 's our sister Marjorie ! ' 

XII 

Out then spak her eldest brother, 

* how shall we her ken ? ' 

^ [The first couplet is Scott's, and, in the Abbotsford copy, 
the last follows stanza vi Stanzas x.-zii. agree very much with 
the Abbotsford copy.] ^ Da/ngj defeated. 




• Tht nviit: i: t^ iwr ifw tv*. ■■Hi. 

Atw: h«l- »»»»T ■«»( -wfll -Mt ■ 



AtKi trtwh^ hiiminc c)«u- ; 
"TV stTwtil w>rT»f-, till stnll TiridiB|!:*)t. 



AhMii tV mwWlc o" the ni^l. 

Am) »t tho <i««d hcmr n' t^' nfclit. 
TV rtvrpsc twypiTi to thm^ . 
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XVII 

^ O whae has done the wrang, sister. 

Or dared the deadly sin ? 
Whae was sae stout, and feared nae dout, 

As thraw ye o'er the linn ? ' 

XVIII 

* Young Benjie was the first ae man 

I laid my love upon ; 
He was sae stout, and proud-hearted, 

He threw me o''er the linn.' 

XIX 

^ Sail we young Benjie head, sister, 

Sail we young Benjie hang, 
Or sail we pike out his twa grey een. 

And punish him ere he gang ? ' 

XX 

^ Ye maunna Benjie head, brothers. 

Ye maunna Benjie hang. 
But ye maun pike out his twa grey een, 

And punish him ere he gang. 

XXI ^ 

^Tie a green gravat round his neck, 
And lead him out and in, 

^ [For ttanaw xxi.-xxiL, all that is found in the Abbotiford 
oopj is a yariation of the second couplet of stanza xxi. : — 

' The ae best man about your house 
Must wait young Boonjie on.'] 

VOL. III. B 



BUKUER MINi?rK£I^V 

And the bert ac stervant about Tour boaw 
To «Mt vuuom; Bhbjm ml 

' Ad«1 *_*«» lit e««7 !««iMi yean' end. 
Ye'tl tak bim to itw iinn; 

Kor thu '$ clw p«<MiK« ii« tawui am!. 
To svu^ ■ bi* littteilY -sin.' 



LADY ANNE 

This ballad was communicated to me by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe of Hoddom, who mentions having 
copied it from an old magazine. Although it has 
probably received some modem corrections, the 
general turn seems to be ancient, and corresponds 
with that of a fragment, containing the foUowing 
verses^ which I have often heard sung in my 
childhood : — 

' She set her back against a thorn. 
And there she has her young son bom ; 
'^ O smile nae sae, my bonny babe ! 

An ye smile sae sweet, ye '11 smile me dead." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

An' when that lady went to the church. 
She spied a naked boy in the porch. 

' **0 bonny boy, an ye were mine, 
I 'd dead ye in the silks sae fine." 
'^ O mither dear, when I was thine. 
To me ye were na half sae kind.' 



M t 



Stories of this nature are very common in the 
annals of popular superstition. It is, for example, 
currently believed in Ettrick Forest, that a liber- 
tine, who had destroyed fifty-six inhabited houses, 
in order to throw the possessions of the cottagers 
into his estate, and who added to this injury, that 
of seducing their daughters, was wont to commit 
to a carrier in the neighbourhood the care 
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> if hi(v illipg iti iH i i t^ rtiikirm. ^Iiorchr «iter tfaer 
')orn. Hin ^ iiiwimrv reaving '^amed thwn ai 
:)iit th^ wen* ^pvipr i^Fun heart otL TTie ""'Pirr 
uift rrnH lairm «>f t^h^ nn i rt iifate land were diafc* 
putvfi hy hi«i *-i tr avi M f m ce. .iiut rhe nnm of him 
hmwp si?nn *-fi h«Kr witness to rhc inuii ot the 
rhvttimfesi pnmfticrriai ^^tenouneeci .i^amsc it. aod. 
^Hll rmrmt iiimnic the Tieasmtrv: rie him—if 
riiM m 'i ii r i mel y riesdi: irnt rhe :LiEenr ot his 
\mmim ifiH •^itra^it <iirvTv«ct to exxzeme oki 
^V^en on his cieaith-heci. lie seemed nxncd oi 
in mhift. unt^ ^ertt *or \ neiuiuisn to si 
to his d#*nsrt1n^ soirrt : iiot. bemre the 
return^, the Tmun wss m his. last aomnr: 3iHi the 
tinrHIM :i5Misrimt!; had tied Irani his c utLaue, unm^ 
mrni^lT iirprrhi«r* 'hst the wsunuc ^c nmidered 
infmits hiid lAeended trom iieiiind his coneii. md 
nnindefi ^nrrth ttie <iffiiiHS ot the deosKtinsr suiiief. 

VVluit ^mtt t-ktten hesxd smur ?n. his cmidhood^ 
;»<«»' Fine Flnwprs :n ;i "juiey. ^enr br Hnma to 
Jitrrfwuv'^ >miM Mmmnai MmaBBm. So. .'20 [voL ;▼. 

*^lie ««t <i<MPn h«iov a thorn : 

r Tn#» tf owPiJi in a v^tier. 
Anil rhfiT^ fflM has her swssc babe bom ; 

Ami thm erem idsares txasr szow 
' "^miW not !ias ^wec afv^ home 

An4 ve gnnie us s i w iiiu rm II ts 



r'4 t3^#s ASi her iiitie 
AmfrtvhMd the 9wceK base o itsiile; 
^^lie'^ haiarkssa czsve br rim iicht o tits 
Ao4 there «se > bsnai her svcec base in. 



.\m «Be ^vss esme to tse vanioft* 
slue-fsv a «s«ees bdbe in. the peree ; 
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^ O fWMt babe, an tlimi were mine, 
I wad deed thee in the nlk mo fine." 
'*0 mother dear, when I waa thine. 



Ton did na yrate to me lae kind. 



n f 



A fngment of a similar ballad also appeared in 
Hbbd's SeoUisk Stmgs, iL 237 :— 

' And there she 's lean'd her back to a thorn ; 
Oh and alas a day. Oh and alaa-^-daj ! 
And there she has her baby bom. 
Ten thousand times good-nif^ht and be wi* thee,' etc. 

Bat the oldest printed version is a black-letter in 
tile Fepys, Jersey and Crawford Collections (c. 1683), 
republished in Ebsworth's Raxburghe Ballads, viii. 
Uw * * *. It is entitled • The Dnke's Danghtef's 
Cmelty; or the Wonderful Apparition of Two 
Infinits, who she mnrthered and baried in a forest, 
far to hide her shame. To an excellent new tone. 
Lieensed according to order.' Here are a few 
of the lines echoed in the Sharpe-Scott version : — 

^ As she was going to her father^s hall. 
She see three children a playing at ball ; 
One waa drest in scarlet fine. 
And the others as e'er they was bom. 

Mother, '' O if these children was mine, 
I would dress them in scarlet fine." 
^' Mother, O mother ! when [we] was thine. 
Yon did not dress us in scarlet fine," ' etc. 

The modem recitations (Motherwell, Buchan, etc.) 
evidently derive from the black-letter. The ' Peter 
and Paul' oii the MinttreUy version is a mere 
corruption. The black-letter closely resembles a 
Danish version (see translation in diild's Ballads, 
i. 219). The German child-murder ballads have 
less in common with it] 



LADY AXXE 

I 

Fah LjkIt Anne stt^ in her boi 

Dovn bv the ^ncnvxod side. 
Aiid the flov«« die ^fwing. and the birds 
did szsg« 

TVs» the pMstat Mjit-oat tide. 



But £uT Lftiv Ar.Ty oc ^o- WiDsab calTd, 

\V:ti the twtf grtt i= her <*• 
"O thoofi: tbvxi Iw f&aie. xut Hcai^en thee 



k tie »jl:^ Av.-ct tie «* 



i.V;t oc tbif » Axi CUM tinsf xcaSe bovs« 
A* rjJLlA:: dk^ tie"* ^^rjf ^ 



*^ « 



* V^ :*r^^fC \*r-^ ^^f^i^rs ^:fci I stt 2»fK, 

.V tv.^ V*.* >-: A:fv: c^ :j5e*« X*tti3e Xrvs^ 
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V 

Hien up and spake the eldest boy, 

* Now listen, thou fair ladie, 
And ponder well the rede that I tell, 

Then make ye choice of the three. 

VI 

' Tis I am Peter, and this is Paul, 

And that ane, sae fair to see. 
But a twelve-month sinsyne to paradise came. 

To join with our companie.** 

VII 

* O I will hae the snaw-white boy. 

The bonniest of the three/ 

* And if I were thine, and in thy propine,^ 

O what wad ye do to me ? ^ 

viu 

* Tis I wad dead thee in silk and gowd. 

And nourice thee on my knee.** 

* O mither ! mither ! when I was thine. 

Sic kindness I couldna see. 

IX 

^ Beneath the turf, where now I stand. 

The fause nurse buried me ; 
Thy cruel penknife sticks still in my heart. 

And I come not back to thee.** 



1 Propint, unudly gift, bat here the power of giving or 
bertowing. 



JKD ^^T TTT-vM 




in prmt. i Imre 

diw Jltni^ if t^K 

;;Batli Load WIUimb 

.^eaUkk ^MMBf, i. :4i!f : and aal three are littie 
tiua vmimut& at ' Msv Caivin . Hsbo. i. i:$\ wiiich is 
aiis ▼«▼ doseiy reyosd tn * The Faise Sm^iit Otiit- 
wilXcii' -zepRnted. in BiogihTgte Attilsdi^ oL. 
FiPiiB I ii> viL 58^-4.. In Loni WHHho^' ete^ 
dK kuiglit is bixve, renvwoed* and evexytbin^ 
B excellent : in - Mav Caivin.' eiae.« the 
■is tjif fiery, and throws him in the 
In 'Mot Cohrin,* the parrot accepts the hcibe; 
' Lavd WHKiB,' etc^ ft lefiaes to do sol] 



LORD WILLIAM 



Lord William was the bravest knight 

That dwalt in fair Scotland, 
And, though lenownM in France and Spain, 

FeU by a ladie^s hand. 



II 



As she was walking maid alone, 
Down by yon shady wood, 

She heard a smit ^ o^ bridle reins. 
She wished might be for good. 



Ill 



^ Come to my arms, my dear Willie, 
You 're welcome hame to me ; 

To best o' chear, and charcoal red,^ 
And candle bumin' free.'* 



^ Smit, oluhing noise, from imite — hence also {perhaps) 
Smith and Smithy. 

* Charcoal-red, This circnmBtanoe marks the antiquity of the 

poem. While wood was plenty in Scotland, charcoal was the 

usual fuel in the chambers of the wealthy. 

26 
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rv 



' I winna light, I darena li^t. 
Nor come to your arms at a^ ; 

A fairer maid than ten o^ you, 
1 11 meet at Castle-law/ 



^ A fairer maid than me, Willie ! 

A fairer maid than me ! 
A fairer maid than ten o** me. 

Your eyes did never see/ 

VI 

He louted ower his saddle lap, 
To kiss her ere they part. 

And wi^ a little keen bodkin. 
She pierced him to the heart.^ 

1 [Cy. • Toung Hunting* :— 

* And ihe hM mindud her on a little penknife, 

ThaX hangs low down by her gare, 
And the has giren him Yoong Uonting 
A deep wound and a aare ' ; 

The FalM Knight':— 

*He fetehed the dekle to erop the nettle 

That grew to near the brim. 
And with all the strength that pretty Polly had. 
She pushed the false knight m * ; 

and *Fine Flowers of the Valley ' (Hxan's Scmgt^ i. 89) :~ 

* She was loutin^ down to kiss him sweet, 

Fine flowers i' the yalley ; 
Wi' his penknife he wounded her deep, 
Wi' the red, green, and the yellow. ] 



-Bidf: on, jiot cm. Lord WjUJam, juom^ 
AtiaBl mt ve cam dz«;! 



Om vf' Tbec spakt a bfnmv bbrd. 

'filler cDuic ymi kill ttioi miiik: iurd 
13± aaat: ijt) wasrs. ibce/ 



IS 
* ClBllf: dcNfl^ COOK: ODiriu Sm tlOIIIlV 

Awi tas: tmaif: oE mv tMuc . 
Tmir mp: sbaL k: of «riri «wci. 
Wdbt mm h V tun ixit 



'Sen vt Tonr taf^ v ffrnt^ 
.x^jk: 2 wiL iked' Jin xpwr : 

vt tti li. 



' • * JIM-, voer yamgitt im; 

'lea :vou jti* imtmt ef »r : 



» 



91k wi her toot oa her door stq», 
A hfmnr nuuliie stane; 

AnA emrritd him to her 
ff'tT him to make her 



xn 

And ^he han kept that good lonTs corpse. 

Three quarters of a year, 
lentil that word began to spread. 

Then nhe began to fear. 

xin 

Then nhe cried on her waiting-maid. 
Aye ready at her ca^ ; 

* '^rhere is a knight into my bower, 

Tis time he were awa\'* 

XIV 

Hie ane has ta'en him bv the head, 

Hie ithor by the feet. 
And thrown him in the wan water. 

That ran l¥uth wide and deep. 

XV 

• \a^A hmxX^ Kn^k baok« now, ladv fidr, 

Ow hiw th^t loW x-^ w^! 
V MHht iv^n iKi^n that Uue coqMe 
NVVr \ir^w a ^w\M\t «f * 



THE BROOMFIELD HILL 

The concludiDg verses of this b&lUd were iDserted 
ID the copy of ' Tamlane,' given to the public in the 
first edition of this work. Thev are now restored 
to their proper place. Considering how very apt 
the most accurate reciters are to patch up one 
ballad with verses from another, the utmost caation 
cannot alvays avoid such errors. 

A more sanguine antiquary than the Editor might 
perhaps endeavour to identify this poem, which is 
of undoubted antiquity, with tbe ' Broom Broom on 
Hill,' mentioned by Lane, in his Progiru of QurtTi 
EUzabeth into Warwickshire, as forming part of 
Captain Cos's Collection, so much envied by the 
black-letter antiquaries of the present day. — Dto- 
OtLC's fVanvic/ahire, p. 166. The same ballad is 
quoted by one of the personages in a ' very merry 
and pythie comedie,' called ' The longer Ihou livatt, 
the more Fool Ihou art.' See Ritson's Dissertation 
prefixed to Ancient Songs, p. Ik. ' Brume brume on 
hill' is also mentioned iu the Complaynl of tScolland. 
See Leyden's edition, p. 100. 

[There is no further information as to the 
materials out of which Scott fashioned this ballad. 
Stanzas viii.-x. are clearly borrowed from the ' I '11 
Wager' version in Herd (Scottish Songs, 1769, 
p. 310):— 






A «i^!W «Mi Iwr Iw vmU In. ' 

II is cVwirK * dcrivativr from an older ballad. A 
unique bls<!k-l(>tt«r • Nr« Bmoni an Hill ' in the 
P«jffs Collrclinn inf • full '^pv of which J mm 
ilMlobtwJ t<i tb«- ma^tpn and fellows of Magdalen 
Colle^, Cambridiirc, in o«t«niiiti}r ii mere Lamenta- 
tion of ■ maidrn''' 6ri,l«nrs*, bat mar hart been 
promptrd bj' an infidrnt similar lo that neordrd 
in ■ 1 11 W^lcT.' and ' Tht- Mmy BntomSetd Rill.' 
••d mfgrriAs at l^wst thr •tmn^ ]«rofaab(titT that 
it. M wrll •» tbfw «iwio»»i, »Tv VBFT ehwch le- 
kt<4 t« tlw now kiM -ftroon na HOI' (m« 



^^^B THE BROOMFIELD HILL SI ^^^^H 


■ Captain Cm, eil. Fumivall, pp. cixviii-ix). 'New ^^^| 




Broom on Hill ' (I^ndon, printed for F. Coles) con- ^^H 




sists of seven double stanzas with a chorus. Here ^^^^^^H 




the — ^^^^^^^^M 




'Else, proud Apollo, thee pray, ^^^^^^^| 




To turne her a Tree ^^^^^^^| 




Pan, thriiw thy pleawrit Pipe away, ^^^^^^^^H 




Make her Reede to bee. ^^^^^^^| 




In tree or Reede, when she is changed, ^^^^^^^^H 




Let none of these beare hloome ; ^^^^^H 


So will 1 holde me well revenged, ^^H 


Aod blithely ■iii|; the Broome : ^^^| 


Beare "itnesBe, Broome, thou dainty Broome, ^^^H 


That bloomea oo and dale ^^^^^^M 


Since Galatea llf;httiea mee, ^^^^^H 


I take my long ^^^^^^H 


The chorus to the other stanzas is : — ^^^^^^^H 


'The bonny Broome, the well-favourd Broome. ^^^H 


The Broome bWmes faire on hill ; ^^M 


HTiftt ail'd my Love to lightiy raee^ ^^^ 


And I working her will?- ' 


The lines quoted by Moros in Wager's comedy. 


The Longer thou Uvai, etc., are : — 


■Brome, bronieon hill, 


The ^Dtle brome on hill, hiU ; 


Brome, brome on Hive hiU, 


Tlie pentle brome on Hive hill, 


The brome on Hive hill a.' 


But his intention may have been merely to burlesque 


the old ballad. 


The preservation of virginity, in similar circum- 


stances, by various devices, is a common theme of 


tales and romances] 



THE 3HC«:vtFL5LD FfTT.I. 



T!ii: Jttier Ji ~iiK aAcsxxouii. 

And &ve ^^oe 4ff in ii«r jwchia's^ bower door. 

And aye -die aiade ais* anme. 
* Oh wiietxner diuuid I ^suiic tao die Broomfieid 
hilL 

* Or diouid I stav xc bame ? 

^ For if I g ^ng to the Broomiield hill, 

M J maidenhead is gone ; 
And if I chance to stay at hame. 

My love will ca' me manswom." 

rv 

Up then spake a witch woman. 

Aye from the room aboon ; 
^ O, ye may gang to Broomfieid hill. 

And yet come maiden hame. 
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^For, when ye gang to the Broomfidd hill, 

Yell find your love asleep, 
With a silver-belt about his head, 

And a broom-cow ^ at his feet. 



VI 



^ Take ye the blossom of the broom. 
The blossom it smells sweet, 

And strew it at your true lovers head. 
And likewise at his feet. 



VII 



* Take ye the rings oflF your fingers, 
Put them on his right hand, . 

To let him know, when he doth awake, 
His love was at his command.** 



VIII 

She puM the broom flower on Hive-hill, 
And strewM on ^s white hals ^ bane. 

And that was to be wittering true. 
That maiden she had gane. 

^ A hroom-covfj a bash of broom. ' Hals, neck. 

VOL. UI, C 
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DC 

* O where were ye, my milk-white steed. 

That I hae coft^ sae dear. 
That wadna watch and waken me. 

When there was maiden here ? ^ 



^ I stamped wi"* my foot, master. 
And gar^d my bridle ring ; 

But nae kin** thing wald waken ye, 
nil she was past and gane/ 



XI 

^ And wae betide ye, my gay goss hawk. 

That I did love sae dear, 
That wadna watch and waken me, 

AVhen there was maiden here/ 



XII 



* I clapped wi"* my wings, master, 

And aye my bells I rang. 
And aye crj-M, Waken, waken, master, 

Before the ladye gang/ 

^ Co/C, bought. From the same root are the old English 
ekeap, i.e. market; German KaufmatK i.e. merchant; Kopen- 
hagen, the merchant's haven, etc 
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xin 



* Bat haste and luute, mj gude white steed. 

To come the maiden till. 
Or a* the birds, of gude green wood. 

Of jour flesh diaU haTe their filL* 



^ Ye needna burst your gude white steed, 

Wr racing o^er the howm ;' 
Nae bird flies Cuter throng the wood. 

Than she fled through the broom/ 

1 H^mm, or AoAn, a flat groond b j a mcr. 



fROrn l.ABY MARCAKET 

Thm hnltKi] WK( cnrnmiiniatted tr Mtt: SdilnT by 
Mr. Hitmittnn. TnRnrM>))rr. Edinhnt^, wttli whiwe 
m<Hh<^r it hi*r! hem a favmiHte. Twt> ^ewci and 
rtnr Hnr wpw wnnHng. irhirh M» bere supplied 
fV>m) n (1iff<M>«>nI tMllitd. h«viiif: • plot stmswbatt 
»ttnrt*r. ThM<- versies «w thp fdxth and nintli. 

[Mr H)imiltf>n 'WHS .InhTi Hmnilton (]76l-l«]4), 
niith<M- cf *cvfrn\ Sivittish sonars, inclndinf; a venian 
rtl' ' I 'p fn thr Mnmin' Knrh.' and additianBl verses 
t«i Wnrttv's 'Of «■ the Alitfi.' It is therefmc as 
likely n^ riiM thiit hr at Irwit amertded his mother's 
wr«trt»i rtf f-hr hMllitd : hnt hfrwever obtained, it is 
n ^■yri fVapm<n)t«ri and fwrapt (and partlr inco- 
^(»n*T^t^ T^vntal, The latter pnrtion beirs some 
r<'»(«mhlsn*v to -SttwI W"ilhain"s Ghost,' and also 
to ■ (1<*rk Sjtnndfi^.' Htnniltnn afterwards smt the 
rtt«»t(vl portions, ifhiph proved to be a stri^ of 
ijtt^pv nni\ repti*^ ftintly r^rrespondinp ^th some 
Iti n ftjiv-hun vcfKion - 

' ■ ' ( > «-hf win l(M»tne tbp h«>r ■ ' »hp Maid, 

■ ■ Or nhprpin lupins the winp r 
(1 n-hprcin IwmB thi> poH ?" id)p«aid, 
■ ' Or irTierpin Ipmiip the twJne ? " 

" "pM-Kcor U put in n i!rin)c1np-bmii. 

■nil- wine in (rli»«*e« fine. 
Thprp '» poll! in rtfrc Iwtw^fn two kinfRi 

\nicn ttiry nrr fitrlitinc Vf^n : 
\n<l •hi' li-inc i' Vt"T*n b ludy't; liandc 

MTiPii thev are mwhen rlmn," 
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Verses obtained by Bachan and Alexander Laing 
have moral exhortations, incongruously borrowed 
from the oratory of the pulpit : — 

' Ye take mair delight in your feckless dress 
Than ye do in your morning prayer^' etc] 



FHLJCD L-kDY^ H-V^G^AHHT 



lot icw ^«^|tt -o :a\ 



• I 



o ~a«: .>(;( .ii;^» U4£tt. 









PROUD LADY 

But I am ooBe to Hbb 
To seek the iave oc 

And if YOU do 
This night fior 



*If TOO siMHUC 

There i 
Far nuRiT a 



Bui T^ 



■isjepv- 



*Nt3xr wba^ \b liie iamsr, die ;ii» tint ibkm»r, 
^pcin0 Esther rm tnoAr rir rt«le ^ 

Aad wfaftc i» the hinL the homise hiiniiie HtnL 
?fTigy (in the erenini^ ^^Bic;*' 

'Ike ^ranmtm m tlie ae tint tlnwt^, 

Azut tibe duraideeadii ji tbe hfiniiiait hmL 
an0 <m die e^csiiflii 9*^ 
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^ But what ''s the little coin^^ she 
^ Wald buy my castle bound ? 

And what "^s the little boat,'' she said, 
^ Can sail the woijd all round ? ' 



X 

^ O hey, how mony small pennies 
Make thrice three thousand pound ? 

Or hey, how mony small iishes 
Swim a^ the salt sea round ? " 



XI 

^ I think ve maun be mv match," she said, 
^ My match, and something mair : 

You are the first e^er got the grant 
Of love frae mv &ther"s heir. 

* 

XII 

^ My father was lord of nine castles. 

My mother ladv of three ; 
My &ther was lord of nine castles, 

And there ""s naue to heir but me. 

XIII 

' And round about a^ thae castles. 
You may baith plow and saw. 
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And on the fifteenth d«T of Mnv, 
Tlie meadows they will iimw.^ 

XIV 

^ O bald your tongue. Lady Margaret/ he iaid» 

^ For loud I hear you lie ! 
Your father was lord of nine ca«tle«| 

Your mother was lady of three ; 
Your father was lord of nine castles, 

But ye fa^ heir to but three. 

XV 

^ And round about a^ thae castles, 

You may baith plow and saw, 
But on the fifteenth day of May, 

The meadows wiU not maw. 

XVI 

^I am your brother Willie,'' he said, 

^ I trow ye ken na me ; 
I came to humble your haughty heart. 

Has gar'^d sae mony die.** 

xvu 

^If ye be my brother Willie,'' she said, 

' As I trow weel ye be, 
This ni^t 1 11 neither eat nor drink, 

But gae along wi** thee/ 






Tc c*f tx cir-i wT 



" F^r the w-ic warms' art my faedfeDow^ 
Aik: ciuiU: clav i? mr sheets ; 

Aivi wh«: the stoncy winds do blow, 
Mv KvJv lic!s MIC sieen^.* 






Bi!t ikfi' icy wiiHlhig<«bfl«t : 
[\ Vd it Wi'fnli \cm, I fl»y. 

^wr. Among the- boogtovr w uim g b I «Imi|>.^ 



^.^ 



T>»r "t*n»% *Ho claM»!y r(>9einhles a»c quoted by HamB in a 
totti'r to Mr%. THiTtlop, «5tL .Imumtt 179&. m the anatanoii of 
^n ' o><l wimp^o Nkllml ' om * a rained female ' : — 

' i'^ thm the pr«ve it were my hed, 

M> Mftiikcts were m.v wmding-eheet ; 
Thv clockes nnd the wormep my hed-fcJlowes a' ; 
And. i\ «ao vonnd »»> I shool^ sleep ! ' 



ORIGINAL BALLAD 



BROOM OF COWDENKNOWS 

The beautiful air of Cowdenkuows is Avell known 
&nd popular. In Ettrick Forest, the following 
words are uniformly adopted to the tune, and 
to be the original ballad. An edition of this pastoral 
tale, diflcring considerably from the present copy, 
was published by Mr. Herd in 177t>. Cowden- 
kuows 1 is situated upon the river Leader, about four 
miles from Melrose, and is now the property of 
Dr. Home. 

[A copy communicated to Percy by R. Lambe of 
Norham, 17th August 1768 (Child's BaHadt, iv. 
193-4), on a 'bonny lass milking her ewes,' makes 
no mention of Cowdenknows. Neither does the 
'Bonny May' of Herd's Songs (17fJ9, p. 308-9; 
1776, i. 98-9), nor indeed any other recitation, 
except some obtained long afler the MinstreUy 
version was in print. The references to Cowden- 
knows even in the MiiutreUi/ version are also very 
slight, and could easily be omitted without injury 
to the context. It is impossible, therefore, to tell 
whether the ' words ' derive from the original of the 
by QO means similar black-letter, 'The Northern 

I [OowdmkDOws JB DO longer in pontegalon of the Homes.] 





ju: 



r^j»t 





_ ■• 




by. the Older 


i3iaJad n " 


Nev BktMK OB iHD'* 


^Pf^pmtitr MtttK, 


p. ^1:5' : b«t ;t is twt dnr ^st it 


could m>c iiar^ 


bceawboilT 


soglpested !>▼ tiiis ^^Hil 


iSee 'Mme. au 5 


I . mr z£tc 


lattisr contaiDs no locftl 



a comntim vinxrmL Tbc fc iMuii of 'Cowdcn- 
knows in the Tem-T^tHe Muceilmuf^ stgned Sl IL, 
was app^rettdy suggested by the y-»*glwK black- 
letter version : bat since ' &imie. bnane, on hill * is 
menttoned in The Campidmni of ScaHamJ, the earliest 
^ Cowden KLnowes ' could rerr wril be doselj related 
to the now lost * Broom on HilL'] 



BROOM OF COWUENKNOWS 



O THE broom, and the bonny bonny broom, 
And the broom of the Cowdenknows ! 

And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang, 
r the bought, milking the ewes. 



The hills were high on ilka side. 

An' the bought i' the lirk ^ o' the hill. 

And aye, as she sang, her voice it rang 
Out o'er the head o' von hill. 



There was a troop o" gentlemen 

Came riding nierrilie by, 
And one o' them has rode out o' the way, 

To the bought to the bonny may. 



■ Weel may ye save an' see, bonny lass. 
An' weel may ye save an' see.' 

' An' sae wi' you, ye weel-brcd knight, 
And what 's your will wi" me ? ' 

■ Lirk, boUow. 




3baasa iciezKE^sr 



««lu; . .^ -nr 



.« • 1 '** -•■AC^ 



i.ii5.-K -«. .:*w~ 





O k'» 1**^ art ■ pn o* go^d. 
Ami •Cndf^ hsTcDo* hair, 

or Be tai voa bcv BUT.' 



Ws Ifpt oa ku botr-brovD steed. 

Aa* HMB hc'^ o'crta^en bis men ; 
Aid SDr sad ■* oied out to him, 

*OaM>tcr, jre're tArry'd lang!' 



'O I bae beeo east, uid I hae been west. 
An' I bae been &r o'er the kiiowes. 

But the booniest lass that ever I saw 
la i' tbe bought, milking the ewes.' 




Bgfc^'Orfci^hlitthefcudio'thefcMw. 



''ninV'iHMF > tMJ «» the faau^t-iioar. 

Avid «re be tMd Ute the knb fae aid, 
I iMdIfMid* beh«i Wan thmftV 



O wbdti fiftfwTt wp t 'l u - ^ 



««nd fuw. 




'I>k! likSRir- hc^>aii to look thin and pAJc. 
\ ' M-inf^fDT hi!' merrr-twinkling M 



* Lofri. haht. 
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XX 



It fell on a day, on a het simmer day, 
She was calng out her father^s kye. 

Bye came a troop o^ gentiemen, 
A' merrilie riding bye. 



XXI 



* Weel may ye save an' see, bonny may, 

Weel may ye save and see ! 
Weel I wat, ye be a very bonny may. 

But whae ''s aught that babe ye are wV ? ** 



XXII 



Never a word could that lassie say. 
For never a ane could she blame. 

An** never a word could the lassie say. 
But ^ I have a gudeman at hame/ 



XXIII 



* Ye lied, ye lied, my very bonny may, 

Sae loud as I hear you lie ; 
For dinna ye mind that misty night 

I was i** the bought wi' thee ? 

XXIV 

^ I ken you by your middle sae jimp. 

An' your merry twinkling e'e. 
That ye 're the bonny lass i' the Cowdenknow, 

An' ye may weel seem for to be.' 
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LORD RANDAL 

There is a beautiful air to this old ballad. The 
hero is more generally termed Lord Ronald ; but I 
willingly follow the authority of an Ettrick Forest 
copy for ealling him Handal ; because, though the 
circumstaDces are so very different, I think it not 
impossible that the ballad may have originally 
regarded the death of Thomas liandolph, or Randal, 
Earl of Murray, nephew to Robert Bruce, and 
governor of Scotland. This great warrior died at 
Musselburgh, 1 33i, at the moment when his 
services were most necessary to his country, already 
threatened by an English army. For this sole 
reason, perhaps, our historians obstinately impute 
his death to poison. See The Bruce, book xx. 
Fonlun repeats, and Boece echoes, this story, both 
of whom charge the murder on Edward in. But it 
is combated successfully by Lord Hailes, in his 
Rtmarki on the HUlory of Scotland.^ 

The substitution of some venomous reptile for 
■ [Tbe iUTTj roaj not be true, but it can hsrtU}' be affirmed 
th&t Lord Hulea coinbaW it aueoeufully. Boece atlirma that 
R&Ddolph bad long auilere<l from itoiie ; and it wu solely 
on thu leetimony that Lord Hftiles Btlcmpted to combst tbe 
rtory of the poisoning. Wyntoun atalea that he wm poisoned at 
a itttl M WemyM by the ie» ; Bower, in hii continnatioo of 
Fordnu. iniplic«te> an Engliih prieal in the plot ; and Thi Bmt 
Chronieie auerti that Randolph was poisoned at WemyBB, 
ttuongh tbe machination of Edward Balliol, by an Engliib frtar, 
by Tneajia of a cankered confection, which did ita work ao alowlj 
that be had time to escape before he was diseoTercd. If Baodolidi 
KM taken ill at Wemyss, he must have been brousbt in k bast 
aerua tbe Firth of Forth to Muuclburgh.] 
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iuv*«vn«c ~ — ■ ^ Ix: 

*««tc .ui» '''.x^ S5U. - Ttcxte. 

atu '.e voa ttx xcnisaj. t uime. or 

\a!tic tiUica- .mac .,£rs» Sc *aP7fi» )C r:^ 

■firt»uip! .^•■»^. 2c virijcc^ 'Uixc .'£ .*' 

xi'.tit Jiuic •r*^ :vt *«;:cr- jr -^ ••rfiu le ^ 

^« itL^ T'.. i^a.. n: •i.-iU '-a«r ^'nc to S 

i> ic «rnt :i«raur».ijn, :t: .^^moc ?▼ tUe ibber of 

"^tu^Otni uiu *^£«:r c itJtMie 1 lavc^. Xiwi, «» he 

^uvn:rt<r * ue *a> •i-r-.s. 'Sat •*> ?crore 3Tin 
a n^ a;.Mc -ir»i r.c ntiUaLc -^ayii that 
>*i»tintf x»c UK "juriHriiuv. • ^ 4uud 
' *.iu< -^ i ,:rr:*tT? -!icpL'«c i rmie ^ow. * said the 
tvinj^. uiu - ;? 1 3Ay. <>uca i oiFc ^oaile be worth 
Wii. u- i»xt I vtrr >« ^•itc ' uxd wbtsi he said 
tile ^%oiti. iittcrte ic :fi!uu^!C, lod >t%e trxnes Sj^faedy 
Aiiu KHiK- uiu -tr »£ tnc .^rcii, lod ?aid. ** By Gode^ 
the v%om .n^t . lave ^tx»Bkyn ^bail be sotfae.*' The 
iiK>utve. :n;ic ^toae ..x:u>r :ne "ivnjr, was ful sory in 
his Ikii . uiu :hou;;hc -niaer he wold himself suffer 
IK'le\>u> deth . and thoujinc yiF he myght ordeyn 
( he t- lore nuiu reiue^iy. Aud xuoa the monke wait 
uiiU> his abbott, and wa:^ ^^iiryvcd of him, and told 

Mr. Ci^ik iMcatne a :uug« jt th« Court of If iiiii bj the 
iitiv ot Ui>i KIdin, ana in^i n ISSl.^. G. L.] [For Tarkras 
l>«iiiculaiH ivgiuxUi&)i Lorvi blldio. <m« Lord Coekbum's Lifie of 
l.»»d JQfr,i,^ .Mid ;Uso Loni Cockinim's Mfmoriai* of hi* Own 
'''"•*, ISoC iUid Journat 1874. 



LORD RANDAI, M 

the abbott ail that the kyng siiid. nmi {irayed hli 
abbott to ttssoyl him, for he wi>!d gjfl'e the kyug 
such a wassayle, that all Englorul shuli) be ^\»d and 
joyful therof. Tho went the monke into n itBrdriie, 
and fonde a tode therin ; and toke her <ip|>, and 
put hyr in a. cuppe, and filled it with good ale, and 
pryked hyr in every place, in the eupi»e, till tJie 
venom come out iji every place; an brought liitt 
befor the kyng, and knelyd, and said, "Sir, wassayle ; 
for never in your lyfe drancke ye of such a euppe." 
"Begyne, roonke," quod the king; snd the monke 
dranke a grete draute, and toke the kyn^ tlie 
cuppe, and the kyog also dranke a gret draute, 
and set downe the cuppe, — The monk anon went to 
the Farmarye, and ther dyed anone, on wlkoHC soule 
God have mercy. Amen. And v inonkes syug for 
his soule CEpecially, and shall while the abliey 
stondith. The kyng was anon ful evil at ese, and 
comaunded to remove the table, and askyd after the 
monke ; and men told him that he was ded, for hli 
wombe was broke in sondur. When the king herd 
this tidying, he comaunded for to trusse ; but all hit 
was for nought, for his bely began to swelle for the 
drink that he dranke, that he dyed within II 
dayes,tbe moro aftur Seynt Luke's day.' 

A different account of the poisoning of King 
John is given in a ms. Chronicle of England, written 
in the minortty of Edward lu., and contained tn the 
Auchinleck me. of Edinburgh. Though not ei:actly 
to our present purpose, the passage is curious, and 
I ihaU quote it without apology. The author baa 
mentioned the interdict laid on John's kingdoMi bj 
the Pope, and continues thus : — 

' He wan fuJ vrotli and grim. 
Far ao jvecl vaU ai^ for him. 



I 



tv}r:a 
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■ m^ \ ^ 
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nm name alit Ji» 



_ ■ 

Ti ior anr 

Tmc w^Mt flBtiui£ inr 

7 1 inr hBrmoL n. *& 



Fir iHitiic 

ne ckcdci^ ht pnld ant 

Puinotm be dede 

Azid Mrtt iLe «tfdefi b1 opcD, 

Tbst tbe ink nchiild Donglit be sen. 

He dctde hem in m ooape of gold^ 

And went to the kinges bord ; 



Hopt, fat think. 
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On knee he him sett^ 

The king full fair he grett ; 

"Sir," he said, 'by Sejmt Austin, 

This is front of our garden. 

And gif that your wil be, 

Assayet herof after me. ' 

Dansimond ete frut, on and on. 

And al tho other ete King Jon ; 

The monke aros, and went his way, 

God gif his soul wel gode day ; 

He gaf King Jon ther his puisoun. 

Himself had that ilk doun. 

He dede, it is nouther for mirthe ne ond, 

Bot for to save al Inglond. 

' The king Jon sate at mete. 
His wombe to wex grete ; 
He swore his oath, per la croyde, 
His wombe wald brest a thre ; 
He wald have risen fram the bord, 
Ac he spake never more word ; 
Thus ended his time, 
Y wis he had an evel fine.' 

Shakespeare, from such old chronicles, has drawn 
*^ authority for the last fine scene in King John. 
"ttt he probably had it from Caxton, who uses 
Jiearly the words of the prose chronicle. Heming- 
^otd tells the same tale with the metrical historian. 
^^ is certain that John increased the fiux, of which 
**e died, by the intemperate use of peaches and of 
*le, which may have given rise to the story of the 
poison. — See Matthew Paris. 

To return to the ballad : there is a very similar 
song, in which, apparently to excite greater interest 
in the nursery, the handsome young hunter is ex- 
changed for a little child, poisoned by a false step- 
mother. 
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LORD RANDAL 

I 

* O WKEKE hae je been, Loid Randal, my son ? 

O where hae ye been, my handsome young man ?** 
^ I hae been to the wild wood ; mother, make my 

bed soon. 
For I'*m weary wi" hunting, and fain wald lie 

down.^ 

II 

* Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son ? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young 

man r^ 
' I din'*d wi" my true-love ; mother, make my bed 

soon. 

For I'^m weary wi*" hunting, and £ain wald lie 

down."* 

ui 

*' \Vhat gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal, my 

son ? 
What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young 

man?'' 
*I gat eels boiFd in broo**; mother, make my 

bed soon, 
For I 'm weary wi"* hunting, and fain wald lie 

down.' 



3S BOfiLDER .MINSTRELSY 

' What biicaiiie oi your blooiifaDumia* Ijxd Banrial, 

VVhaL i.H!<ciuiie oi vour bloodhounds* idt husdaome 

\uuiiic ttmur * 
* O ttM^ M*«ird aud thev died ; rnpthcr* mmke mv 

b«d >oou« 
For I ''u >v«tiry ^vi' aundni^ and fiun wald lie 

<iowu/ 



* i > I ! viu' ^ tf .utf tK»i&uu'd» Lurd Randal* my son ! 
O I ''t*tu' \<f u>f iKjisMud* inv handsome youn|c 

(IMUi 

O \i> . I i«a .nMMin d ; mucher* make mv bed 
Ki>4 I Ml xiCK vc -Qe ieai't« cuid I £un wald lie 



SIR HUGH LE BLOND 



This ballad ib a northern compotiitioH, and seems 
to have been the original of the legend called Sir 
Aldingar, which is printed in the Btliipiei oj' Ancient 
Poetry. The incidents are nearly the same in both 
ballads, excepting that, in Aldingar, an angel com- 
bats for the queen, instead of a murtat champion. 
The names of Aldingar and Radingham approach 
near to each other in sound, though not in ortho- 
graphj', and the one might, by reciters, be easily 
substituted for the other. I think I have seen 
both the name and the btorr in an ancient jiruse 
chronicle, but am unable to make any reference in 
support of my belief. 

The tradition, upon which the ballad k founded, 
is universally current in tfat- Me&ms ; and the 
Editor is informed that, till very lately, the sword, 
with which Sir Hugh le Blond wan believed to 
have defended the life and honour of the Queen, 
was carefully preserved by his desL-endantE, the 
Viscounty of Arbuthnot. That Sir Hugh of Ar- 
bnthnot lived in the thirteenth century, is proved 
by his having, in 12B2, bestowed the fiatronage of 
the church of Garvoch upon the Monks of Aber- 
brothwick, for the safety of his soui — Kegutrr of 
AlicH/ruUmtcif ijualed by Crairford m Peerage. Bui 
I find no instani-e in historv, in which the honour 
of o Queen of Scotland was committed to the 
chanee of a duel. It is true that Mary, wife of 
Aleiauder ii., vtm, about }S4S, somewhat impli- 
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cated in a dark story, conceminjr the murder of 
Patrick, Earl of Athole, burned in hjs lodging at 
Haddiiti^on, where he had gone to attend a great 
tournament. The relations of the deceased baron 
accused of the murder Sir Witliam Btsat, a powerful 
nobleman, who appears to have been in such high 
favour with the young Queen, that she offered her 
oath, as a compurgator, to prove his innocence. 
Bisat himself stood upon his defence, and proffered 
mbat to his accusers ; bat he was obliged to 
give way to the tide, and was banished from Scot- 
land. This affair interested all the northern barons; 
and it is not impossible that some share, taken in it 
by this Sir Hugh de Arbuthnot, may have given a 
■light foundation for the tradition of the country. — 
vii. ch. 9- Or, if we suppose Sir Hugh 
le Blond to be a predecessor of the Sir Hugh who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, he may have 
been the victor in a duel, shortly noticed as having 
occurred in 1134, when one Arthur, accused of 
treason, was unsuccessful in his appeal to the judg- 
ment of God. Arlktma ngem Malcolm prvdiluruf 
duel/o periil. Chron. Sancts Cnicis ap. Anglia Sacra, 
vol, i. p. I6l. 

But, true or false, the incident narrated in the 
ballad b in the geaoine style of chivalry. Romances 
abound with similar instances, nor are they wanting 
in real history. The most solemn part of a knight's 
oath was to defend 'all widows, orphelines, and 
maidens of gude fame.' ' — LifrasAv's Hera/dry, MS. 
The love of arms was a real passion of itself, which 



' Sneb ui «t)i i> itill uken by the Knighu of the £*ib : but, 
t belicte. few af thkC bontniTable brotherbood will now cooiider it 
qoile to iiblie>Ui[7 M cbe caucicntioai Lord Qatbert of Cbeibnry, 
who gravalj all^e* it •■ • infficiciit naaui far haTiag ehallaiiged 
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blazed yet more fiercely when united with the 
enthusiastic ailmiration of the Fair sex. The Knight 
of Chaucer exclaims, with chivalrous energy, 
'To fiffht for a Indy I a beneilidte ! 
It were a lusty sight for to see.' 
It was an arg-ument, seriously urged by Sir John of 
Heinault, for making war upon Eldward li., in behalf 
of his banished wife, Isabella, that knights were 
bound to aid, to their uttermost power, alt distressed 
damsels, living without counsel or comfort. 

An apt illustration of the ballad would have been 
the combat, undertaken by three Spanish champions 
against three Moors of Granada, in defeiice of the 
honour of the Queen of Granada, wife to Mahommed 
Chiquito, the last monarch of that kingdom. But 
I have not at hand Lot Guerras Ciiriles dc iiratiada, 
in which that achievement is recorded. Raymond 
Berenger, Count of Barcelona, is also said to have 
defended, in single combat, the life and honour of 
the Empress Matilda, wife of the Emperor Henry v., 
and mother to Henry ii. of England.— See Antonio 
Ulloa, del vera Honore Mililare, Venice, 1 5b"9. 

A less apocryphal example is the duel, fought in 
1387, betwixt Jacques le Grys and John de Carogne, 
before the King of France. These warriors were 
retainers of the Earl of Alen9on, and originally 
sworn brothers. John de Carogne went over the 
sea, for the advancement of his fame, leaving in 
his castle a beautiful wife, where she lived soberly 
and sagely- But the devil entered into the heart 
of Jacques Je Grys, and he rode, one morning, from 

diien caralierB, that they had either aualebeJ from a luly her 
bouquet, or ribband, or. by name cliKoiirtesr of BimiUr import- 
uioe, placed her. ha hia lordihip conceived, in tlie predicaiDent of 
a distreBBed domoiell. 



' 1: «i ^. 



fi' f'KD' vilncu >i*urr. trtr m! ^M^teMliiB, 
«^W»atntT» tki nkCi H Ie .owl -^':iBHtoil «^Att 



I 
I 




M^MAe Uic, anMd at tU pnna^ad tkoc 
«kcWtika*<*a»MtiB thcyrxh^; tke Erie of 
Stfmt Wmk y mmJ Jcfa if CnMSK,*na the 
Bile ^Mtmatm* tnmfamj mA iaeqat* le Girt ; 
«rf wka Ar ka^sU catted m to the fcUe,'itf 
owe I* ki> «7fc, who ra thoc ^t^nge in ■ 
^mfWK, •P* tj»4 !■ b bdte, and he mxA Is her 
Htmi — "Otmit, \ij J9m* t mS ot a a ^ c y vo, and iajvmr 
^■icll, I ^ pi< Hj l^ie ia adrcfltaiv, «> to fy^t 
ajlh rwgMi le Giys; jv knave, if the «sMe be 
jnl ^id tia^" — " Sjr," Mjd the ladj, "U is as I 
hsic aifd ; whcwi ia e ye auje fyght Mndj ; the 
MBW is food aad true." With tboM wofdca, the 
kmf^KU ktMcd the ladj, and tokc her bj the 
hawt^ aad then fakssfd hjcn, and too entred Loto 
Ifce faUc. The lady sate rtyll in the Uaeke chairc, 
!■ her |» »jcw to God, and to the Vyrgyae Msiy, 
baaMjr prsycnge then, by theyr specyall grace, to 
' ! the lictoty, accotdynge to the 
lygbt. She was in gret hevynes, for she was not 
C lit her Ijle ; tor, if ber husbande sholde hare 
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nnUv; farther lairvrt «tel pcjtnued tt> rtrrJcf 
oftnmes. l^Kir were main- Inde&^id imj^U e * 
of PMonm. tbat wrre caw tbwfau to k tfatf 
Iwti^tc Tin tWT> riwiBiiyaMs jmud ■! dMwi' fynt 
'WKI^grwig. bnt MMH (if IteMi d*d famte attwr; sad, 
vhVF vie jQSteb^ tiict' l^iftitca Ml wobe to pefEnmsK 
Acwr iMtnyle, ukI mo inqifat -ntlTncithr. — And 
fym. .tnhn of Caraiy nf was hurt in the tbv^^ie, 
whercbi' nil his frendn. -mm iti finte fere : but, 
mttcT tlmt. he loofrht m ivlvwintly. tiaa tie betle 
(lowit hi^ Mdrcrmn U> thr rrtttt;. and tiireat ^s 
cwttnl in his hndy. >nd snn s)e« hvm in the iaHle; 
■nil then he rtenuuintletl. if he- hwl done fai&deniyfe 
or not ? nnd t)ic^' Knswcrvd . that he hM^ vmlymmtlr 
ntchipved his hntavU- Thrri .iMrqiies le firys *r«B 
drlyiicrpd U> the hMn^nt*"" "l^ Purys. oiul he drrwe 
,. .^ ., .... ^-. |,),^t of MwnitfcwiLuu, «ri iAhv 
Thcw Mint -df <hMiVK «■■« 
KLTc. und lOMMi i uw) , ^ ^ 
' .., luln to Stna IIP tafiMr 9^^:; ^mA, 

iiit- HHiiK: dHvc. the VCgnge ■MBMifl to tw deh-vred 
to him « ttiouBBBde ftmkK, «Dd ictcynecl liim to 
be M his ohnmhnt ^aNh « |pwniy>«i of ii bnicb«d 
^■rul«- K )■«»«, 8myim>i ^Ae Vbiib <lf lis ig^ 
Th«ih« «hi^>le«a«w l^i«e wri Ac ilwdu, mi 
«mA tithbi «yftt,««a Uh»B 1l»^«Ba Aon «h^ 
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Puts, tuid made tfaeyr ofierjnge, md then rr- 
tonrned to thejT lodgynges. Then this Sir John 
of Cuongne taiyed not longe in Fr&unce, but went, 
with Syr John Boncequant, Syr John of Bordes, 
■nd Syr Lovs Grat. All these went to »e Lamora- 
baquyn,' of whome, in those dayes, there was 
mocbe spekynge.' 

Such was the readiness, with which, in those 
times, heroes put their lives in jeopardy, for honour 
and lady's sake. But I doubt whether the fair 
dames of the present day will think that the risk 
of being burned, upon every suspicion of frailty, 
could be altogether compensated by the proba- 
bility, that a husband of good faith, tike John de 
Carogne, or a disinterested champion, like Hugh le 
Blond, would take up the gauntlet in their behalf. 
1 fear they will rather accord to the sentiment of 
the hero of an old romance, who expostulates thus 
with a certain duke : — 

' Certes, Sir Duke, tbou doe«t unright. 
To make a roast or your daughter bright ; 
I wot you b«n unkind.' 

A mil and AmeKon. 

I was favoured with the following copy of ' Sir 
Hugh le Blond,' by K. Williamson Burnett, Esq. of 
Monboddo,* who wrote it down from the recitation 
of an old woman, long in the service of the Arbuth- 
not family. Of course the diction is very much 

' Thia odd oame Froinoart givea Ui tlis funous ^fAhomBt, 
finpemr of Turkey, called the (>reat. It is a comiption of his 
Penlaa titts. Ameer Uddeen Kawn. 

* [Kilpatrick WiUiBinBOD, a Gre«k BchoUr of iDine repuUtion. 

and keeper of the Oater Hourc Rolla, auamed the name of 

Bumett. on ■eooont of hii nurriage to the only Burvmng ohild 

of Loid Uonboddo, aod ainter of Bunu'i ' Fair BumeCt.'] 
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famnfaied, and it has, in. ail probalnlity, imdergpne 
mny cmnApU oni ; but its antiquity is indnhitabl^ 
and the skarjy tiiough indiffoently told^ is in itself 
interesting. It is beiiered that tiiere hsve beei 
OBDy mare verses. 

[It is impossible to regard this ballad as the 
u ar igina i of Sir .\Idingar in the Percj folio xa. It 
may eren be aotliing more tiian a mere vamp of 
tfaiEt ballad zdter its publication in the Reiupteg\ 
bat apart trom the concluding stanzas there is 
wKfchifig to connect it with the early fortunes of the 
Arfautiuiot family, except the name Sir Hugh le 
Hkmd« wiiich it is perfectly certain was at least 
not accurately pronounced by the ' old woman.' 
Many variations of the story in ballads* tales, and 
lomancxs have been referred to by E'rofessar Child. 
(BmUads. iL J2-4), wIm) concludes thus : — ^^ Even if 
we exaggerate the pov^ty of human invention so &r 
aa to assume that there must have be^i a single 
source lOJT stories so numerous :uid so div^naified in 
the details^ a simple exposition of the subjects 
matter, with subordinate connections, seems all that 
it is safe, at present* to attempt**] 
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The birds sang sweet as ony bell, 
The world had not their make,^ 

The Queen she ''s gone to her chamber 
With Rodingham to talk. 

II 

' I loTe you well, my Queen, my dame, 
^Bove lands and rents so clear. 

And for the love of you, my Queen, 
Would thole pain most severe/ 

III 

* If well you love me, Rodingham, 

I "m sure so do I thee : 
I love you well as any man. 
Save the King^s fair bodye.** 

IV 

■ 

* I love you well, my Queen, my dame ; 

Tis truth that I do tell : 
And for to lye a night with you. 
The salt seas I would sail/ 

1 MctkCj equal. 
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AiMf like I nwtor 4l«3n : 
Aiuf If ':i« ;vinu>fi it i itake. 

•II 
Re t:H«n ^mo'i int it iicr rn«iiii ioor. 

M m 

All :n »i «n(py oinnft : 
ITntil M :nt^. \ leoer-fiuuu 
.f'jut 1^ 'he iurri ▼av-nde. 

"Til 

{Cf» inirnxieat^ *iie ieoerHSim 

With linnoni vertr iweec ; 
An«i ^{a;v« riim iimn» viii more t&i irrnn, 

r'ntii iie fell «tieeo. 



Re rvv^ him in hxii Armia 

Aiui MiTieff him s*inn^ 
Tin h* <»me ti» the tQueea'* tj/mn bciL 

AimI theft he lead ixm dowiL. 
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He then steppM out of the Queen''8 bower. 

As swift as any roe, 
Till he came to the very place 

Where the King himself did go. 

XI 

The King said unto Rodingham, 
* What news have you to me ? ' 
He said, * Your Queen ''s a false woman, 
As I did plainly see/ 

XII 

He hasten'^d to the Queen^s chamber. 

So costly and so fine. 
Until he came to the Queen^s own bed. 

Where the leper-man was lain. 

XIII 

He looked on the leper-man. 

Who lay on his Queen^s bed ; 
He lifted up the snaw-white sheets, 

And thus he to him said : — 

XIV 

* Plooky, plooky,^ are your cheeks, 

And plooky is your chin. 
And plooky are your armis twa 

My bonny Queen ^s la3me in. 

1 Plooky, pimpled. 
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' .iiiup ^nfi" hflii lain nito cofnr 
•h^ nev^r -naii kuv mine;. 



Vhrt n.41 ■mm 'ler'-iiiee: 
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* AUh I aUw ! '' then cried our Qoeen, 

^ AUw, and woe to me ! 
There '<f not ft man in all deotland, 

Will fight irith him for me.' 



xxr 



She breathed anto her meMengeni, 
Sent them iiouth, east, and west ; 

They eonld find none to fight with him, 
Nor enter the eonteiit. 



XX rr 



rAie breathed on her mesfiengers, 

9he itent them to the north ; 
And there they found ^r Hugh le Blond, 

To fight him he came forth* 



xxnr 



When unto him they did unfold 
The circumiitance all right. 

He bade them go and tell the Queen, 
That for her he would fight. 



XXIV 



The day came on that was to do 

That dreadful tragedy ; 
Hir Hugh le Blond was not come up 

To fij^t for our ladye. 
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XXV 



^ Put on the fire,^ the monster 
^ It is twelve on the bell ! ^ 

^Tis scarcely ten, now," said the 
' I heard the clock mvselL^ 



XXVI 



Before the hour the Queen is brought. 

The burning to proceed ; 
In a black velvet chair she ^s set, 

A token for the dead. 

XX vn 

She saw the flames ascending high, 

The tears blinded her ee : 
* Where is the worthy knight,^ she said, 

* Who is to fight for me ? ' 

xxviii 

Then up and spake the King himsell, 

* My dearest, have no doubt. 
For yonder comes the man himsell, 

As bold as e''er set out/ 

XXIX 

They then advanced to fight the duel 
With swords of temper^ steel, 

Till down the blood of Rodingham 
Came running to his heel. 
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Sir Hugh took out a lusty sword, 

Twas of the metal clear ; 
And he has pierced Rodingham 

Till '*s heart-blood did appear. 

XXXI 

^Confess your treachery, now,^ he said, 

^ This day before you die ! "" 
^ I do confess my treachery, 

I shall no longer lye : 

XXXII 

* I like to wicked Haman am, 

This day I shall be slain/ 
The Queen was brought to her chamber 

A good woman again. 

XXXIII 

The Queen then said unto the King, 

^ Arbattle ""s near the sea ; 
Give it unto the northern knight, 

That this day fought for me.^ 

XXXIV 

Then said the King, ^ Come here. Sir Knight, 

And drink a glass of wine ; 
And, if Arbattle 's not enough. 

To it we '11 Fordoun join.' 



w 
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GRMME AND BEWICK 



Tm date of this ballad, sad its subject, 



e itncertain. 



Fran internal evtdence, 1 i 



bte in tbe siitectitb 
enoogfa is eUewbere said. 
tlut loeh a dan, as tbej i 
letaincd the rode tgnoranci 



inclined to pla< 



Of the Gnenies 
not impossible 
described, mar have 
of ancient Border 



t later period than their more inland 
adjgfaboim; and hence the taunt of old Bewick to 
Gnroe. Bewick i* an ancient name in Cumberland 
■od Northumberland. The ballad itself was given, 
ia the first edition, from the recitation of a gentle- 
nan, who professed to have forgotten some verses. 
These have, in the present edition, been parttv 
restored, from a copy obtained by the recitation 
of an ostler in Carlisle, which has also furnished 
some slight alterations. 

The ballad ia remarkable, as containing, pro- 
bably, the very latest allusion to the institution of 
brotherhood in arms, which was held so sacred in 
the days of chivalry, and whose origin may be 
traced up to the Scythian ancestors of Odin. Many 
of the old romances turn entirely upon the sanctity 
of the engagement, contracted by Ihejreret d'armet. 
In that of Amu and Amelion, the hero slays his two 
infant children, that he may compound a potent 
salve with their blood, to cure the leprosy of his 
broth er-in-arms. The romance of Cyrtm U Cmirtoit 
has a similar subject. I think the hero, like Gneme 
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in the boll&d, kills himself, out of some high point 
of honour towards his friend. 

The quarrel of the two old chieflaias, over their 
wine, is highly in character. Two generations have 
not elapsed since the custom of drinking deep, and 
taking deadly revenge for slight offences, produced 
very tragical events on the Border; to which the 
custom of going armed to festive meetings con- 
tributed not a little. A minstrel, who flourished 
about 1730, and is often talked of by the old people, 
happened to be performing before one of these 
parties, when they betook themselves to their 
swords. The cautious musician, accustomed to 
such scenes, dived beneath the table. A moment 
after, a man's hand, struck off with a back-sword, 
fell beside him. The minstrel secured it carefully 
in his pocket, as he would have done any other 
loose movable ; sagely observing, the owner would 
miss it sorely next morning. I choose rather to give 
this ludicrous example, than some graver instances 
of bloodshed at Border orgies. I observe it is said, 
in a MS. account of Tweeddale, in praise of the 
inhabiUnts, that, ' when they fall in the humour of 
good-fellowship, they use it as a cement and bond 
of society, and not to foment revenge, quarrels, 
and murders, which is usual in other counties ' ; by 
which we ought, probably, to understand Selkirk- 
shire and Teviotdalc. — M.vcfarlank's MSS. 

[Scott's version is a mere corruption of the 
broadside, of which there are copies in the Douce 
and Roxburghe Collections, the original date being 
c. 1698, and the date of the reprint c. 1778. It is 
entitled ' A Hemarkable and Memorable Song of 
Sir Robert Bewick and the Laird Graham, giving 
an account of Laird Graham's meeting with Sir 
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Robert Bewick in the town of Carlisle ; and, they 
going to a Tavern, a dispute happened between 
them which of their sons was the best man. How 
Graham rode home in a passion, and caused his son 
to fight young Bewick, which proved their deaths.' 
It begins : — 

' Old Graham he is to Carlisle gone. 

Where Sir Robert Bewick there met he ; 
In arms to the wine they are gone. 
And drink till they are both merry. 

' Old Graham he took up the cup. 

And said, ^^ Brother Bewick, here's to thee ! 
And here 's to our two sons at home. 
For they live best in our country." ' 

And ends : — 

' I have no more of my song to sing, 

But two or three words I '11 name ; 
But it will be talked in Carlisle town 
That these two old men were all the blame.' 

There are also various stall-copies, including one, 
c. 1740, in the British Museum. The broadsides 
and stall-copies are evidently corrupt versions of 
an older original.] 
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GuDE Lord Grseme is to Carlisle gane ; 

Sir Robert Bewick there met he ; 
And arm in arm to the wine they did go, 

And they drank till they were baith merrie. 

II 

Gude Lord Grseme has ta^en up the cup, 
^ Sir Robert Bewick, and here ''s to thee ! 

And here '*s to our twae sons at hame ! 
For they like us best in our ain countrie.'* 

Ill 

^ O were your son a lad like mine, 

And leam'^d some books that he could read. 
They might hae been twae brethren bauld. 

And they might hae bragged the Border side/ 

IV 

^ But your son ""s a lad, and he is but bad. 

And billie to my son he canna be ; 

« « « « • 
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^ Ye sent him to the schools, and he wadna 
learn; 

Ye bought him books, and he wadna read/ — 
^ But my blessing sail he never earn, 

TiU I see how his arm can defend his head.** 

VI 

Gude Lord Graeme has a reckoning calPd, 

A reckoning then called he ; 
And he paid a crown, and it went roun' ; 

It was all for the good wine and free.^ 

VII 

And he has to the stable gane, 

Where there stude thirty steeds and three ; 
He ^s ta^en his ain horse amang them a\ 

And hame he rade sae manfuUie. 

« 

VIII 

•Welcome, my auld father!'' said Christie 
Graeme, 

* But where sae lang frae hame were ye ? ' 
* It^s I hae been at Carlisle town. 

And a baffled man by thee I be. 

^ The ostler's copy reads, very chanMsteristically :— 
' It was aU for good wine and hay,* 



mamaem md^isez^v 



* 1 ime \tBED Kt ChtIhIp ti>«m. 

When' Sir Bitbert Bewid: he met me i 
Hr «sw TO Te K i«xL md vp bit but l»d. 

Xnd biUip'to In^Mm vf ^nma Ik. 



' I veirt ye to the schnok. and yp mdna learn ; 

] houpH VF hnok&. uui yr wadns read ; 
l^wKfnK. my h luKiii p ye vbmU never eKm. 

Till 1 Me with Itewid^ ^nu mm Htx bead.' 



' Nov, (rnd fnrhid. mv uild &.thei. 

That over sir a time *a\6 he ' 
Itiltir Bciriri.. ««# my mastsr. and 1 w«t. hk 

And Rvr «W woel as he ieamefi me.* 



'(^ haW thy tniu*ne. t-Hoo limner Imu. 

And of ttt\ t»Uiit>p lei mr Ite : 
Xf fht^n Ant^ na tna mt tbK <)iiaiTd wmb 

TVtc is my pio^v 1 11 fipht wT tbee.' 
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XIV 

^Whafs that thou says, thou limmer loon? 

How dares thou stand to speak to me ? 
If thou do not end this quarrel soon, 

There ''s my right hand thou shalt fight 
with me.' 

XV 

Then Christie Graeme 's to his chamber gane, 
To consider weel what then should be ; 

Whether he suld fight with his auld father, 
Or with his billie Bewick, he. 

XVI 

' If I suld kill my billie dear, 
Code's blessing I shall never win ; 

But if I strike at my auld father, 
I think 'twald be a mortal sin. 

XVII 

' But if I kill my billie dear, 

It is God'*s will ! so let it be. 
But I make a vow, ere I gang frae hame. 

That I shall be the next man's die.*" 

XVIII 

Then he 's put on 's back a gude auld jack. 

And on his head a cap of steel. 
And sword and buckler by his side ; 

gin he did not become them weel ! 

VOL, III. F 
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We '11 le&re off Ulkiog of Christie Gmne. 

And talk of him sgaio beltve ; ' 
And we will t&li; of bonnie Bewick, 

Where he was teaching his schoUrs five. 



When he had taught them well to fence. 
And handle swords without any doubt ; 

He took his Eword under his arm. 

And he walk'd his father's close about 



He look'd atween him and the sun. 
And a' to see what there might be. 

Till he spied a man, in armour bright, 
Was riding that way most bastilie. 

XX 11 

' O wha is yon, that came this way, 
Sae hastilie that hither came? 

1 think it be my brother dear ; 

I think it be young Christie Grf me.' 

X\l1i 

' Ye 're welcome here, ray billie dear, 
And thrice you 're welcome unto me ! " 

' But 1 "m wae to say, I 've seen the day. 
When I am come to fight with thee, 
' Btlin, hy uid by. 
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XXI\' 



'My father **« gane to Carlisle town, 
Wi" your father Bewick there met he ; 

He says I \ii a lad, and I am but bad. 
And a baffled man I trow I be. 

^ He sent me to schools, and I wadna learn ; 

He gae me books, and I wadna read ; 
Sae my father^'s blessing I ''11 never earn. 

Till he see how my arm can guard my head.** 

XXVI 

^ O God forbid, my billie dear. 

That ever such a thing suld be ! 
Well take three men on either side. 

And see if we can our fathers agree.** 

XXVII 

* O hald thy tongue, now, billie Bewick, 

And of thy talking let me be ! 
But if thou ''rt a man, as I ''m sure thou art. 
Come oVr the dyke, and fight wi"* me.'' 

XXVIII 

^ But I hae nae harness, billie, on my bade, 
As weel I see there is on thine."* 

* But as little harness as is on thy back. 

As little, billie, shall be on mine.** 
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XXIX 

Then he ''s thrown aff his coat of mail, 

His cap of steel away flung he ; 
He stuck his spear into the ground, 

And he tied his horse unto a tree. 

XXX 

Then Bewick has thrown aff his cloak, 
And ^s psalter-book frae ''s hand flung he ; 

He laid his hand upon the dyke, 
And ower he lap most manfullie. 

XXXI 

O they hae fought for twae lang hours ; 

When twae lang hours were come and gane. 
The sweat drappM fast frae aff them baith. 

But a drap of blude could not be seen. 

XXXII 

Till Graeme gae Bewick an ackward ^ stroke, 
Ane ackward stroke, strucken sickerlie ; 

He has hit him under the left breast. 

And dead-wounded to the ground fell he. 

xxxiu 
^ Rise up, rise up, now, billie dear ! 

Arise, and speak three words to me ! — 
Whether thou ^se gotten thy deadly wound. 
Or if God and good leeching may succour 
thee ? ' 

^ Aekward^ bMkwanL 
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xxxiv 

*' O hone^ O hone^ now, billie Gneoft^ 
And get tiwe far from hence with speed ; 

And g!et tiwe out of tins coimtrr, 
That none may know who haa done the 
deed; 



XXX\' 

' O I have slain thee, billie Bewick^ 
II this be true thou telleat to me; 

But I made a v-ow, ere I came frae iuune^ 
That ave the next man I wad be.' 



X3nCVT 

EEb has pitched Ma sword in a moodie-hill^^ 
And he haa leap'd twenty lang feet and 
three. 

And on his ain sword^s point he lap. 
And dead upon the ground fell lie. 



XXXVIl 

*T\n» then came up Sir llobert Bewick* 
And his brave son alive saw lie ; 

'Hifte up. rise up, mv son/ he said, 
• For I think ve hae irotten the victoriei 
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XXXVIII 

< O hald your tongue* my father dear ! 

Of your prideful talking let me be ! 
Ye might hae drunicen your wine in peace, 

And let me and my billie be. 

XXXIX 

^ Oae dig a grave, baith wide and deep, 
A grave to hald baith him and me ; 

But lay Christie Gneme on the sunny side, 
For I ^m sure he wan the victorie.^ 

XL 

^ Alack ! a wae ! ^ auld Bewick cried, 
^ Alack ! was I not much to blame ! 

I ^u sure I \e lost the liveliest lad 
'lliat eVr was bom unto my name«^ 

xu 

^ Alack ! a wae ! " quo^ gude Lord Graeme, 
^ I ^m sure I hae lost the deeper lack ! 

I durst hae ridden the Border through. 
Had Christie Grseme been at my back. 

\JUI 

^ Had 1 been led through Liddesdale, 
And thirty horsemen guarding me. 

And Christie Grseme been at my back, 
Sae soon as he had set ne firee 1 
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\uit 

^ I've lost my liuptM, I \tf KmiI tuv .|o>i 
Vve lost the key but luui tlio liHik , 

I durst hae ridden the woi hi rmiiuli 
Had Christie Grwiue lietiii lit iii.y Imi^k 



THE DUEL OF WHARTON 
AND STUART 



IS TWO PARTS 

DuEU, as may be seen from the two preceding 
ballads, are derived from the times of chivalrjr. 
They succeeded to the comhal d oiilmnce, about the 
end of the sixteenth century; and, though they 
were no longer countenanced by the laws, nor con- 
sidered a solemn appeal to the Deity, nor honoured 
by the presence of applauding monarchs and multi- 
tudes, yet they were authorised by the manners of 
the age, and by the applause of the fair.' They 

1 ' All thing! being readj for the bkll, oad overj one being in 
tbeir pUoe. *Dd I myiulf being next to the Queen (of Franiie] 
eipenting when Cbe dancers would some in, one knockt at the 
door »mewhat louder Chan became, as I thought, a, verj civil 
perion. When he eame In. I remember there wu a sudden 
whisper among tbcladiea. M}-ing, "C'est Honaieur Balsgtij." or, 
TIb Monaieur Balogn; ; whereupon, aim, I uw the Udisa and 
gentlewomen, one after another, inrite him to sit near them ; 
and, which ia more, when one lady had his oompany a while, 
another would say, "You bate enjoyed him long enough ; I iniut 
have him now " ; at which bold oiviUty of theirs, though I were 
aiitutdihed, yet it aildeil unto my wonder, that his person oould 
not be thought, at most, but ordinary handsome ; his hair, whioh 
was cut very short, half grey, his doublet but of saokeloth. cat to 
his shirt, and his breeches only of plain grey oloCh. Informing 
myself of some standers-by who he was, I was told he nsB one of 
the gallantest men in the world, as having killed eight or nine 
men in single Sght ; and that, for this reason, the ladies made ao 
much of him ; it being the manner of all Frenchwomen to 
cherish gallant men, >■ thinking thej eonld not make so much of 
any one else, with the safety of their honour.'— ii;ft 0/ Lord 
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long continued, they even yet continue, to be 
appealed to, ft§ the test of truth ; since, by the code 
of honour, every gentleman is still bound to repel 
a charge of falsehood with the point of his sword, 
and at the peril of his life. 

This peculiarity of manners, which would have 
surprised an ancient Roman, is obviously deduced 
from the Gothic ordeal of trial by combat.' Never- 
theless, the custom of duelling was considered , at 
its first introduction, as an innovation upon the law 
of arms ; and a book, in two huge volumes, entitled 
Le vrai ThiStre ^Honncur el de !a CIm-aU-rie. was 
written by a French nobleman, to support the 
venerable institutions of chivalry against this un- 
ceremoDiouE mode of combat. He has choaen for 
his frontispiece two figures ; the first represents a 

kr the chftTftoter oi the 
t of the knight-amnt. 
kppcan from > tnnuctioD, which took plane at the upge of 
Jnlien, betwixt thti Bilign; wid Lord Herbert. At tlieie t»v 
noted duelliiti btoud together in the treudia, the Freoehinui 
•diiiened Lord Herbert : ' llvntimr. im dU gvt tvut Htt un deM 
plut brarti de voire notion, rt je truu BaUmny ; aUont wtr qui 
Jtra U Biteux.' With the« wordi, BfcUgnj' jmoped over the 
trench, uul Herbert M apeedilv f ollonng, Lwth ran swurit m hand 
towuds the defenoee of the bBsieged town, which weloomed their 
appreaob with a itcmii of miuketr; aud artillery. Balagny 
then ohaerved thir wa> hot MTvioe ; iiut Herbert swore be would 
iwt turn back fint ; ao the Fienohuiui wa« Gnallv (aiu to net blin 
the example of retreaL Notwithitanding the advauta^iv wbioli 
be had gained over Ualagn;, in Ibii 'jeopard; of war,' Lord 
Hecliert eeemi itill to have grudged that gentbunao'e aetonioliing 
reputation ; for he endeavmu-Bd to pick a tjuarrol with him. ou 
the nmiaiitic eeore of the worth of their mutreuen : and. reoeiv- 
ing a IniiiDnine anewer. told him. »itb diwlaiti, that he epuke 
more like a palUard thati a eauoZier. From eucb iDBtaiioeH, ilia 
reader maj judge, whether tbe age uf aliivalri did nut uudui-e 
■omewhat longer than ia gunerall}' auppoaeiL 

' (Oc the whole lubject eee eapee^j Mr. George Keilaou'e 
TnaibpQndM. ISitS.] 
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ordrnaiy mixture of ancient and modem faihions, 
two combatantB on honebiwk rnn a tilt at each other 
with Uncei, without any covering but their sliirtt. 

When armuiir was laid aoidc, the consequence 
m>, that the fint ducU were very sanguinary, ter- 
minating frequently in the death or one, and some- 
times, as in the ballad, of both peraona engaged. 
Nor WB> this all : 'I'he seconds, who had nothing 
to do with the quarrel, fought stoutly, pour te 
Aitenni^tr, and often seated with their blood their 
friendjihip for their prlncipalH. A desperate wimbat, 
fought between Messrs. F.nlraguet ami CayluM, is 
•aid to have been the first in which this fashion of 
promiscuous fight was introduced. It proved fatal 
to two of Henry the Third's minions, and extracted 
from that sorrowing monarch an edict against 
dneUing, which wag as frequently as fruitlessly 
renewed by his successors. The use of rapier and 
poniard together * was another cause of the mortal 
•laughter in these duels, which were supposed, in 
the reign of Henry iv,, to have coat France at least 
as many of her nobles as had fallen in the civil 
wars. With these double weapons, frequent in- 
stances occurred, in which a duellist, mortally 
wounded, threw himself within his antagonist's 
guard, and plunged his poniard into his heart. 
Nay, sometimes the sword was altogether aban- 
doned for the more sure and murderous dagger, 
A quarrel having arisen betwixt the Vicomte 

' It appekn froiD a line in tho bisck-letter ixipj of the foltow- 
ing baUsd. th^t ^Vlmrtan and Stuart fouEht with rapier wid 

■ With that Btout Wharton was the flret 
Toole nxpicT and pjiiMini there that d 
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d'AIIemagne and the Sieur de la Roque, the fonner, 
alleging the youth and dexterity of his antagomst, 
insisted upon fighting the duel in their shirts, and 
with their poniards only ; a desperate mode of con- 
flict, which proved fatal to both. Others refined 
even upon this horrible struggle, by choosing for the 
scene a small room, a large hogshead, or, finally, a 
hole dug in the earth, into which the duellists 
descended, as into a certain grave. Must I add, 
that even women cau§;ht the frenzy, and that 
duels were fought, not only by those whose rank 
and character rendered it little surprising, but by 
modest and well-bom maidens ! — Audicuibr, Traill 
dr Duel. Theatre d' Honnciir, vol. i.' 

We leani, from every authority, that duels be- 
came nearly as common in England, after the 
accession of James vi., as they had ever been in 
France. The point of honour, so fatal to the 
gallants of the age, was nowhere carried more 
highly than at the court of the pacific Solomon of 
Britain. Instead of the feudal combats, upon the 
Hic-gale of Edinhurgk, which had often disturbed 
his re|)oiie at Holyrood, his levees, at Theobald's, 
were occupied with listening to the detail of more 
jyiliahed, but not less sanguinary, contests. I 
rather suppose that James never was himself dis- 
posed to pay particular attention to the laws of 

> Thli fi>II.T nui U> nucb * piloh. thkl no our n* Uioasht 
wurtliy to bv rvokoonl k gentlemui. irha h>il not tried his rslout 
In >t IsMt una duvl i of whicih Loni Htrhert gi<» the folloniitg 
InBtuio*; — A ycniug grDllonun. douritig to miu^ ft biMfi of 
Uuiulaiu' DiMaoBur. rirajm- to th» Dake de MtwUDorcDoi, 
rM*t<r«d tU auTO : ' Friwd, It ii mK jet time la iuftt : if 
f9a wtn b* a bnT* nan, jvt boM tnt kill, in m^ Bomb*!, 
two or thrw maa ; tlun mmiij. and pt two or tkree ehildrni ; 
oihtrwiM lh« wmU will Mhkw t*t« gateed aar Ims bf rtn.'— 
HiaUBv'W Lift, p. M, 
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the duello ; but they were defined with a quaint- 
pess and pedantry, which, bating his dislike to the 
subject, must have deeply interested him. The 
point of honour was a science, which a grown 
gentleman might study under suitable professors, 
as well as dancing, or any other modish accomplish- 
ment. Nay, it would appear, that the ingenuity 
of the tword-men (so these military casuists were 
termed) might often accommodate a bashful com- 
batant with an honourable excuse for declining the 
combat : — 

' Understand'st thou well nice points of duel? 
.\rt bom of gentle blood and pure descent? 
Were none of all thy lineage hang'd, or cuckold ? 
Bastard or bnstinadoed } Is tfay pedigree 
As long, as wide as mine? For otherwise 
Thou wert most unworthy ; and 'twere loss of honour 
In me to fight. More : I have drawn five teeth — 
If tbine stand sound, the terms are much unequal ; 
And, by strict laws of duel, I am excused 
To figbt on disadvantage.' 

Aibumaxar, Act iv. Sc. 7. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's admirable play of J 
King and no King, there is some excellent mirth 
at the expense of the professors of the point of 
honour. 

But though such shifts might occasionally be 
resorted to by the faint-hearted, yet the fiery 
cavaliers of the English court were but little apt 
to profit by them ; though their vengeance for 
insulted honour sometimes vented itself through 
fouler channels than that of fair combat. It 
happened, for example, that Lord Sanquhar, a 
Scottish nobleman, in fencing with a master of the 



k 
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of defaiMc, laat his ere br an tmlucky 
The mcaAaat was pnwaking, bat withont 
Knedj ; dot did Lovd SiM|«thT think of it, im- 
ka* with RgTvt, until aootr vean after, wb^s be 
dMseed to be in the Franefa court. Henn- the 
Grcst eaiially aaked him bow he lost his eye ^ 
' By the thrust of a ss^rd.' answered Lord Son- 
qubar, not caria^ to enter into particolan. Tlte 
King, Mippoaiuf; the accident the conseqnence of 
a duel, immcdiatelv inquired, ' Docs the man yet 
UfC ? ' These few words set Uie blood of the 
Scottish Doblemain on fire ; nor did be rest till be 
had taken the base Tcngeanoe of assassinating, bjr 
hired ruffians, the anfortunate feDeing-ma!^r. The 
mutual animositT, betwixt the English and Scottish 
oatioDS, had already occasioned much bloodshed 
among the gentry, by single combat ; and Jaine* 
found himself under the Deeessity of iMlting 
a striking cxanipte of me of his Scottish nobles, to 
avoid the imputation of the grossest partialitr.' 
Lord Sajujubsr was condemned to be hanged, 
and suffered that ignominious punishment accord^ 
ingly. 

By a circuitous route, we are now arrived at the 
subject of our ballad ; for, to the tragical duel of 
Stuart and Wharton, and to other instances of 
bloody combats and brawls betwiit the two nations, 
in imputed James's Urmness in the ease of Lord 
Sancjubar, 

JkiDM ihoved A lack of ootuiilsrmtioii for ifae Soouuli 
BoUlitT bcjond that which impattislitir (iMnanded. 
imH being a pMir of Kngiuid. nn uied u * eonunoti 
•ddlUuO tu tbi*, b* luaeretl ilwth by » nmle o( ei 
Jhbw would »M ba*c luictionwl iu the case of an Englub 
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'For Ramsay, one of the King's servants, not 
long before Sanquhar's trial, had switched the 
Earl of Montgomery, who was the King's first 
favourite, happily becnuse he tooke it mi. Max- 
well, another of them, hnd bitten Hawley, n 
gentleman of the Temple, by the ear, which en- 
raged the Templars (in those times riotous, subject 
to tumults), and brought it almost to a national 
quarrel, tUl the King stept in, and took it up him- 
self. The Lord Bruce had summoned Sir Edward 
Sackville (afterwards Earl of Dorset) into France, 
with a fatal compliment to take death from his 
hand.' Avd the murh-latnenied Sir Jamei Slufiri, one 
of Ike King' I blood, and Sir George tVkarlan, Ike jifime 
branch of thai noble family, Jar liitle rtorlhleit pundiiiot 
of honor (Awig intimate friends), took the Jield, and 
fell together 6j) each other* /lond.'— Wilson's Life of 
Jamet Vt., p. 60. 

The sufferer? in this melancholy afTair were both 
men of high birth, the heirs-apparent of two noble 
families, and youtba of the most promising expecta- 
tion. Sir James Stuart was a Knight of the Bath, 
and eldest son of Walter, first Lord filantyre, by 
Nicholas, daughter of Sir James Somcrvllle of Cam- 
busnethan. Sir George Wharton was also a Knight 
of the Bath, and eldest Min of Philip, I>jrd Wharton, 
by Frances, daughter of Henrj- Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland. He married Anne, daughter of the 
Earl of Kutland, but left do issue. 

The circumstances of the quarrel and combat are 
accurately detailed in the ballad, of which there 
exists a black-letter copy in the Pearson Collection, 
DOW in the library of the late John Duke of Rox- 
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^^^due: 

V there can be no fouodatio 

in national partialitj.' 

[The MiiuirtUy version cumot be regarded m» in 
anj proper sense ' tTaditional,' but it merely an 
imperfectly remembered eopy of some printed 
version. The black-letter broailside, of which 
there are copies in the Bagford, Douce, Ewing, 
Jersey, PepTS, Roxburghe, and other Collections, 
wu reprinted in Boxbur^h* Baliad*, ed. Ebewortli, 
Tii. 595-8. 

The story that Wharton fought in annoor, or was 

I guilty of any nnfaimess, is snrely lufficiently refnted 

by the &ct that he was slain at the same instant 
as his opponenL The account of the duel in 
Nkbol't Biiiory of GumiiuTy (BAL Top- BriL, 
Nol i9, p. 29) alao teeoM to preclode any audi poa- 
■ibility. ' Upon occaaioa of aome reproaciifal wovda 
that [ttI between tfaem, beii^ in<la»ed with a 
desire of reveMge, hariag fint aearehed oi 




IL ladi- IM» nMdtMto. iImA rfui bad lOB p atpj «f 
ri JM IaB U t tnm Mir oDe hithtfia prtated. ia vMA 
|B<tf f4Ml i^ «M dbwUr itMed -iMtairt WlwUn. 
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breasta for seciet armour, fought a duel near Isling- 
ton, wherein they killed each other. When the 
King heard of this sad accident he was very sorry, 
and ordered them both to be buried in one grave.' 
The duel took place on 9th November I609, and 
they were buried at Islington on the 10th. 

The correspondence of the duellists (Harleian 
us. in the British Museum, f. 596) was printed in 
the Gmlleman's Magazine fur ISOO, p. 101 9 : — 

Mr. George Wharton's Chatlaigi: to Sir James 
Stewart before Ihry Joughl. 

'S' 

Vour misconstruing of my mev*ge gives me 
to thinke you extreme vain-glorious ; a humour w""" 
ye valiant detests. And whereas you unjustly said 
I durst not meet you in ye field to fight w"" you, 
you shall find y' you are much mistaken. For I 
will fight w*"" you w'* what weapon you shall 
appoint, and meet you where you will, being con- 
tented to give you this advantage, not valuing ye 
worst you can doe. George Wharton.' 

Sir James Stewart's Answere. 
'S' 

Your message eyther being ill delyvered 
or else not accepted, you have since, though ill 
advised, retracted, and have repented it ; for your 
messenger willed me from you, that eyther of us 
should make choice of a friend to debate the 
matter. To which I confesse I did not lightly 
hearken, since I knew some oddes which noe 
breath could make even. And now you have to 
acknowledge noe other speeches than you charged 
me with, which is, that I said you durst not meet 
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me in the fields to figliL True it is, your barbxrous 
tuid uncivil insolenicy in uiefa k pikce and before 
such a company (for whieh respect, I am only sorry 
for whftt I then did or said) made me doe and laye 
y' ir* I now will nuke good. Wherein since too 
finde yourself behinde, I un ready to do you all 
the right you can expect. And to y* end have I 
»ent you the length of my rapyer w"" I will ii«e 
with a dagger, and sot meet you at ye farther end 
of Islington (as I understand nearer you than me) 
at 3 of the clocke in re aftemoone, w"" thing* I 
scome to take as advantage but as my due, and 
which 1 have made indifferent And in rexpect I 
cannot send any of my friends w**oiit great haiard 
of discovery, I have seat mj tCTraat herewith, who 
is onely acquainted w*^ this b 

Jajiu Srt'tvrE.'] 





THE DUEL OF WHARTON 
AND STUART 



It grieveth me to tell yaa o' 

Semx London Ute what did be&U, 

Twixt two yotiag gallaDt gentJanee ; 
It grievetb me, and erer sbalL 

n 
One of them wu Sir G«orge Wharton, 

Mv good Lord \Miarton's son and beir ; 
The other, James Stuart, a Scottish knight. 

One that a valiant heart did bear. 



n'hen first to court these nobles caine. 
One night, a-garoing, fell to words; 

And in their fun- grew so hot. 

That thev did both trr their keen swords. 



No manner of treating, nor ad nee. 

Could hold from striking in that place : 

For in the height and heat of blood, 

James stnick George Wharton on tfae (ace. 
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* What doth this mean,' George Wharton said, 
' To strike in such unmanly sort ? 

But, that I take it at thy hands. 

The tongue of man shall ne'er report ! ' 



*But do thy worst, then," said Sir James. 

' Now do thy worst, appoint a day ! 
There's not a lord in England breathes 

Shall gar me give an inch of way.' 



' Ye brag rigiit weel,' George Wharton said ; 

'Let our brave lords at large alane. 
And speak of me, that am thy foe ; 

For you shall find enough o' ane ! 



'I'll interchange my glove wi' thine; 

I '11 show it on the bed o' death ; 
I mean the place where we shall fight; 

There ane or both maun lose life and breath ! 



'We'll meet near Waltham,' said Sir James; 

' To-morrow, that shall be the day. 
We'll either take a single man. 

And try who bears the bell away.' 
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Then down together hands they shook, 

Without any envious sign ; 
Then went to Ludgate, where they lay, 

And each man drank his pint of wine. 

XI 

No kind of envy could be seen, 

No kind of malice they did betray ; 

But a** was clear and calm as death. 
Whatever in their bosoms lay, 

XII 

Till parting time ; and then, indeed. 

They showM some rancour in their heart ; 

* Next time we meet,' says George Wharton, 
' Not half sae soundly we shall part ! '* 

XIII 

So they have parted, firmly bent 
Their valiant minds equal to try : 

The second part shall clearly show, 

Both how they meet, and how they die. 



THE DUEL OF WHAKTON 
AND STUART 



PAST SBCOKH 



Gex»ig£ Whaztok was tbe first ae muu 
Came to the appointed place that daj^ 

Where he espied our Soots lord coming. 
As &st as he oonld post awaj. 



II 



They met, shook hands ; their cheeks were pale. 
Then to George Wharton James did say^; 

^ I dinna like your doublet, George, 
It stands sae weel on you this day. 



m 



^ Say, have you got no armour on ? 

Have you no under robe of steel ? 
I never saw an Englishman 

Become his doublet half sae weel/ 



IV 



* Fy no ! fy no ! ' George Wharton said, 
^ For that^s the thing that mauna be, 

That I should come wi"* armour on, 
And you a naked man truly/ 
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' Our men shall search our doublets, George. 

And »ee if one of us do lie : 
Then will we prove, wP weapons sharp, 

Ourselves true gallants for to be/ 



Then they threw off their doublets both, 
And stood up in their sarks o" lawn ; 

' Now, take my counsel,* said Sir James. 
' Wharton, to thee I 'II make it knawn : 



* So as we stand, »o will we fight ; 

Thus naked in our sarks,' said he ; 
' Fy no ! fy no ! ' George Wharton says ; 

'That is the thing that must not be. 



' We're neither drinkers, quarrellers, 
Nor men that cares na for oursell ; 

Nor minds na what we're gaun about, 
Or if we 're gaun to heav'n or hell. 



' Let us to God bequeath our souls. 
Our bodies to the dust and clay ! ' 

^Vith that he drew his deadly sword, 
The first was drawn on field that day. 
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Se^en bouts and turns these heroes had, 
Or e^er a drop o* blood was drawn ; 

Our Scotch lord, wondering, quickly cried, 
^ Stout Wharton ! thou still bauds thy awn ! ^ 

XI 

The first stroke that Greorge Wharton gae, 
He struck him thro^ the shoulder-bane ; 

The neist was thro' the thick o' the thigh ; 
He thought our Scotch lord had been slain. 

XII 

* Oh ! ever alack ! ' Greorge Wharton cried, 
^ Art thou a living man, tell me ? 

If there *s a surgeon living can. 

He 's cure thy wounds right speedily/ 

XIII 

^ No more of that,' James Stuart said ; 

* Speak not of curing wounds to me ! 
For one of us must yield our breath. 

Ere off the field one foot we flee/ 

XIV 

They looked owre their shoulders both, 
To see what company was there ; 

They both had grievous marks of death, 
But frae the other nane wad steer. 
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XV 

Greorge Wharton was the first that fell ; 

Our Scotch lord fell immediately : 
They both did cry to Him above, 

To save their souls, for they boud die. 



ri^ 



NOTE 

ON 

THE DUEL OF WHARTON AND STIIAUI 

When first to court these nobles came, 
One night, aborning, fell to words, 

Parti.it in. il. 1-2. 

Sir George Wluurton waf qtuureifotna at okrdu, a 
temper which he exhibited so diaagreeablx when pUy- 
ing with the Earl of Pembroke, that the Karl Utid him, 
'Sir George, I hare lored yon km^^; but, hy y«mr 
manner in plaring, roa lay it upon me ettb«r tv UmvM 
to lore yon, or to leare to play with you ; whitntfi*rts, 
chooong to lore yo« Mill, I will aeytr play wltl» yo« ai^y 
moRu' — LoDcvC** IBmsiwmiAms, roL tiL pt. ^100^ 



THE LAMENT 



THE BORDER WIDOW 

This fragment, obtained from recitation in the 
Forest of Ettrick, is said to relate to the execution 
of Cockbunic of Henderland, a Border freebooter, 
hanged over the gate of his own tower by James v., 
in the course of that memorable expedition, in 
1539, which was fatal to Johnie Armstrang, Adam 
Scott of Tushielaw, and many other marauders. 
The vestiges of the castle of Henderland are still 
to be traced upon the farm of that name, belong- 
ing to Mr. Murray of Henderland. They are 
situated near the mouth of the river Me^at. which 
falls into the lake of St Mary, in Selkirkshire. The 
adjacent country, which now hardly bears a single 
tree, is celebrated by Lesly, as, in hb time, afford- 
ing shelter to the largest stags in Scotland. A 
mountain torrent, called Henderland Bum, rushes 
impetuously from the hills, through a rocky chasm, 
named the Dow-glen, and passes near the site of 
the tower. To ibe recesses of this glen, the wife 
of Cockbume is said to have retreated, during the 
execution of her husband ; and a place, called the 
Lady'i Sral, is still shown, where she is said to have 
Striven to drown, amid the roar of a foaming 
cataract, the tumultuous noise, which announced 
the close of his existence. In « deserted burial- 
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place, which once surrounded the chapel of the 
castle, the monumeut of Cockbume and his lady is 
still shown. It is a large stone, broken in three 
parts ; but some armorial bearings may yet be 
traced, and the following inscription is still legible, 
though defaced : — 

Here lves Perys of Cokbctrne and his 
WvFE Marjory.' 

Tradition says, that Cockburne was surprised by 
the King, vhile sitting at dinner. After the execu- 
tion, James marched rapidly forward, to surprise 
Adam Scott of Tushielaw, called the King of the 
Border, and sometimes the King of Thieves. A 
path through the mountains, which separate the 
Tale of Ettrick from the head of Yarrow, is still 
called the King't Boad, and seems to have been the 
route which he followed. The remains of the tower 
of Tushielaw are yet visible, overhanging the wild 
banks of the Ettrick; and are an object of terror 
to the benighted peasant, from an idea of their 
being haunted by spectres. From these heights, 
and through the adjacent county of Peebles, passes 
a wild path, called still the ThUfs Road, from having 
been used chiefly by the marauders of the Border. 

[Scott obtained the recitation from James Hogg. 
No mention is made in It of any name, and It is 
rather surprising that Scott, knowing, as he clearly 
did, 'Oh Ono Chrio' in Johnson's ScoU Musical 
MuMeum (vol. i. 1787, No. 90), and also 'The Lady 
Turned Serving-Man" of Percy's Reliquex, should 
have failed to indicate the relation of the Hogg 



L 



no 
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recitation to ballads already in print. Further, the 
tradition to which Hog^ referred had no foundation 
in fact, far it was at Edinburgh that Cockbum of 
Henderland was tried, convicted, and beheaded; 
and his head was fixed on the Edinburgh Tolbooth. 
Ptrcy states that the ballad published by him was 
printed from a ' written copy containing some im- 
provements, perhaps modem ones, upon the old 
battad, entitled " The Famous Flower of Serving- 
Men, or the Lady turned Serving-Man.'" Of this 
old ballad there are copies in the Ewing, Douce, 
Pepys, Roxburghe, and Wood Collections ; and it is 
reprinted in the Raxbnrghe Balladi, ed. Ebsworth, 
vi. 567, as well as in Child's Balladu, ii. 430-1. The 
stftDsas corresponding with the Hogg recitation 



' And then my love built me a bower, 
Bedeckt with many a fragrant dower ; 
A braver bower you ne'er did see. 
Than my true-love did build for me. 

' But there came thieves late in the night. 
Who rob'd mj bower and slew my kni^t. 
And after that my kuif ht «-«« slain, 
I could uo lon|[er there remain. 

' My semnts all did from me fly, 
lu the midst of my extremity. 
And left me by myself alone, 
With a heart more cold than any atone.' 

' Oh Ono Chrio' in Johnson's .VucKm is evidently 
reUted to the same ballad. Child {Balladi, ii. 42p) 
(Jso makes mention of a ballad sent by the Dean of 
Deny to Percy in 1776, relating how a widow 'all 
«loDe' made* grave for her 'skin baby,' and afler- 
wuds, as in 'The Famous Flower' 'cut her lovelv 
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locks,' etc. It is indeed only too manifest that the 
whole of the burial scene of the later stanzas has 
been suggested by the baby burial incident of 
ballad; and an even more striking analogue than 
that quoted by Child is the 'Duke's Daughter's 
Cruelty ' — related also to ' Lady Anne ' {aiile, p. 22) — 
in which the daughter, after burying her babe, also 
in the fashion of the ' Famaus Flower ' — 



Professor Veitch {liordrr Hiflory and I'aeliy, ii. 209) ' 
afGrraed that no parallels could ' be found for the 
three most touching stanzas — four, five, and six — or 
for the exfjuisite line: — 

"And happ'd him wi" the aod sae green " ' ; 
but the baby burial scenes are clearly parallels and 
quite as touching, and even Professor Veitch's 
' exquisite line ' is paralleled and more in the 
' Duke's Daughter's Cruelty ' :— 

' She dug a grave, it irBS long aud deep, 
And there she Uid them iut<i sleep ; 
The coldest earth, it was their bed, 
The green gram uxu Iheir ciiverlid. ' 

The general superiority of the Minitrehg ballad in 
literary finish is, of course, quite manifest ; but its 
art is much more retined and faultless than that of 
the rude Border balladists, who moreover would 
neither have transformed the Border chief into a 
knight, nor his bare stone peel into a bower, 'a' 
clad wi' lilye [yellow] flower.'] 
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My love he built me a bonny bower, 
And clad it a^ wi** lilye flour ; 
A brawer bower ye ne^er did see, 
Than my true love he built for^ me. 



n 



There came a man, by middle day. 
He spied his sport, and went away ; 
And brought the King that very ni^t, 
Who brake my bower, and slew my knight. 

Ill 

He slew my knight, to me sae dear ; 
He slew my knight, and poin'^d ' his gear ; 
My servants all for life did flee, 
And left me in extremitie. 

IV 

I sew^d his sheet, making my mane ; 
I watchM the corpse, myself alane ; 

> [*ta*— H.] s Poin'd, poinded aftteehod hj legal distras. 
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I watdi'd Ua body nifjht and diiy ; 
emture came thiit wav. 



V 



I 'Sank hii body on ^ my buck, 

Aad wiiilet I gacd, and whilm I imt ; 

I (fii^d a gmve, and laid him in, 

happ'd him with the nod Me ipt'^n. 



\i 



Bnt tfainic na ye my heart wan ^ir. 
When r laid the mouP on bin vHlnw hair : 
O think na ye my heart wan wfw. 
When I tum'd about, away to f^ * 



VII - 



Xae living man 1 11 love aipitn« 
Since that my lovely knight in ^Uin . 
Wi* ae lock of his vellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for «»T«?rmair. 



* thft oorpM tb«i on.*— H.j 
sspplied WM ftooapkrt : 



' 'Vm 'kM «t«*ijM til fhM 



Sfaifl* thai mr IcrrMr •m«I»'. ««» 'tmn 
Tor rh* Moond ootipUt HMrtt vfa^i*^ 'W* ^«wr ' th ' tnn ' Jir m 



I'll ty* m7 *H«r* '*^ ^t**t-^p 



VOL. III. 



♦f 



FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNELL 



The following very popular ballad has been handed 
down by tradition in its present imperfect state. 
The affecting incident, on which it is founded, is 
well known. A lady, of the name of Helen Irving, 
or Bell' (for this is disputed by the two elans), 
daughter of the Laird of Kirconnell, in Dumfries- 
shire, And celebrated for her beauty, was beloved 
by two gentlemen in the neighbourhood. The 
name of the favoured suitor was Adam Fleming, of 
Kirkpatrick ; that of the other has escaped tradi- 
tion ; though it has been alleged that he was a 
Bell, of Blacket House. The addresses of the latter 
were, however, favoured by the friends of the lady, 
and the lovers were therefore obliged to meet in 

■ This dispute is owing to the luusrtBin date of tlie tnllftd ; 
fi>r, dlthougb the last propHetora of Kiroonnell were Irringm, 
when deprived of their posaemioa bj Robert Muwell in 1600, 
yet Ifiroonnell ii termed in old ehroniclea The BelFi Tomer ; and % 
Btone, with the armi of that family, has been toond among iu 
ruins. Fair Helen's airname. therefore, depends opon the period 
at which iihe liieit. which it ia now imposaibla to anertain. 
[Appended to Dr. Clkppertan'a vertion of the ballad in the Gleo- 
rlddell Hs, ia the following note :— ' It ia oommonlir said Fair 
Helen was aunt to Margaret [Maxwell?] of Boddain, who waa 
married lo CairutheTs of Holmains, la whom she had a daogbter, 
alao named Helen, married to Ronald Bell of Goebridge, who 
(lie) I have seen >o designed ai a wllneaa in a diapoiition of soma 
lands ahoat Annan h; Alexander, sim to John Uaiwell of Con. 
heath, to John Hurray, 16S2; and by the tombstone of Helen 
Carmthera at Middlebie. it appear* that ahe died on February 
1676. Without any streloh of chronology ahe might very well be 
granddaughter to her who lived in the beginning of Queen 
HuT'irafcn.'] 
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K bMtk of tfaK •livuu. «im1 levaM 
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enssnt bwtWBc a flawU^ mwI th« 
in wfaich tbe Ifttter w«a cwt U> |U«c«*- 

SfMio, aad alcw km in Iki* aUvcU m^ 



The ftst KciBs ta br AO mUk**, mIUpi L>j 
' (V his nTsJ, to tike ImI,v i it, Uutc<^. U 
1 any portuia vf the onglMJ pmUL K>i 
t help w pc c tim Ihal iIku* iiiwa 
hsi* ben the |K«daetieM of ■ diienttt *U(t lulMtut 

laae. Bat Ibis wMpi ci oo b«ia( uiwftrrMttcd l>) 
^7 oopy he bas been ablv to provuw, Iw dM» iu>t 
ivflfaie taa do more tlun ialinute hit w«H ofiiutuu 
Tk Mond put, bjr far the mc«t IwMlUul, *m\ 
wkiA m ^a^utatkmahly original, tontvt Ik* Uuucu' 
•nv the grave of Tair Hplcit. 
I b here given, without allmiliaii i>i: 
I the moit accuralr iH>|iy mltii-h 
I be lecoTcred. The fate of Heleu luu ii«lj 
er, remained unsung by modern batil* A 
:, of great poetical merit, by ihr learttvil 
'. Pinkertoii, with Heveral other |m>«ihi 
an this subject^ have been printed In varioua foruu. 
Tbe grave of the loveri b yet chuwit In llie 
cbnichyard of Kirconiiell, near Spriiigkell t')Hiit 
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the tombstone can still be read — Hie jacet Adamus 
Fleming; a cross and sword are sculptured on the 
stone. The former Is called, by the country- people, 
the gun with which Helen was murdered; and the 
latter, the avenging sword of her lover. Sil illit 
terra levii ! A heap of stones is raised on the spot 
where the murder was committed ; a token of 
abhorrence common to most nations.' 

[The earliest pubhshed authority for the ' affect- 
ing incident' of Helen of Kirconnell is Pennant's 
Tour in Scotland, 1772 (pp. 88*89). According to 
Pennant's story, Fleming ' fled into Spain, and 
served for some time against the Infidels ; on his 
return he revisited the grave of his unfortunate 
mistress, and stretched himself on it, and expiring 
on the spot, was interred by her side.' * If this be 
true, the inscription, reticent though it be in regard 
to Fleming, unduly honours him above his mistress. 
Pennant's account of the incident substantially 
agrees with a poetical one termed ' The Fatal 
Feud '^written before the appearance of Pennant's 
Tour, and included in Poetical legends by ' the 
Author of the Cave of Morar ' [James' Tait], 
London, 1776 (published on behalf of the Fund 
for the Relief of his Majesty's Sick and Wounded 

' Thi> iirMtioebw odI; very lately become ubeoleteitiSeotUDd. 
The Editor rememWi thkt, a few yakrt ago. a oaim wa< poinlnl 
oat to him in tho King's Parle of Edinburgh, which haj b«a 
raiHHl In diteitatloti ot a oruel murder, perpetrated by one 
Nlohol MuKobat. uu the body of his wife, io that place, in the 
/Ml ITtO. [This la tho Muachat'i Cairn of The Bcnrt oj Mid- 
Lotkinn.~.1. (i. U] [On the pnwtiep nee especially pKAZu'a 
Uoliitn Bougli (IBOO), lil. 8.13.] 

* Aooordliig to Psnuant, the ' truncal crent' happened 'either 
Id tbi Utlar end of tho reipi of James the Fifth, or in the 
■Mflnnlng of lliat of Mary ' ; but the ' wbtb against the Infidels ' 
bad Mka*d bttort tbs r«lfn of James v. 
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Troops, and of the Widows and Orphans of the 
Soldiers slain in America) ; and since the author 
states that the story, embodied in his ' Fatal Feud,' 
was communicated to him by the Rev. Dr. Blacklock 
— ' a native of that part of Scotland where the scene 
of the poem is laid'— in all likelihood Dr. Black- 
lock is also the authority for the Pennant narrative. 
But the main interest of Tait's Poelica/ Legetidt — 
to which my attention was directed by Mr. Macmath 
of Edinburgh^ lie a in the fact that it includes in a 
'Postscript' the earliest printed version of 'Helen of 
Kirconnell.' It is thus introduced : 'The author of 
the " Fatal Feud" has, with a good deal of difficulty, 
procured a copy of this ancient Ballad, which he 
now lays before the public, lest any of his readers, 
who may happen to be of a suspicious temper, 
should imagine that he had stole from it the plan, 
the sentiments, and even perhaps the language of 
his poem.' The only matter for regret in this 
statement, is the omission of the name of the person 
from whom the copy of the ballad was obtained. 
Five years after the appearance of Tait's volume, 
Pinkerton, in ScoliUh Tragic Ballads {p. 79), pub- 
lished, as old, a version of 'Where Helen hes," 
containing no reference to Kirconnell, and begin- 

' I wish 1 were where Helen lies. 
Night and day on me she cries 

To bear her company ; 
O would that in her darksome bed 
My weary frame to rest were laid. 

From love and anguish free.' 

Pinkerton 's forgery was exposed by ' Anti-Scot ' 
[Ritson] — in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. liv. 
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(1784) p. 862— who asserted that only a single 
line, ' 1 wish 1 were where Helen lies,' was of 
genuine antiquity ; and Pinkerton, in AtidenC 
ScollU/i Poeinx (1786) p. cxsxi, confessed that the 
whole of the ballad was his own, with the excep- 
tion of the three first lines, though he stated that 
since writing it. Lord Hailes had informed him that 
be had once heard a ballad recited of which all 
that he recollected was :— 



n of ' Helen of Kirconnell,' sent by Bums, 
appeared in Johnson's Scott Mutical Miueum (vol ii., 
UBS, No. 153); and regarding it he thus wrote to 
Thomson, July 1793; 'The old ballad,"! wish I 
were where Helen hes," is silly to contemptibility. 
My alteration in Johiuon is not much better. Mr. 
Pinlcerton, in his what he calls ancient ballads 
(many of them notorious, though beautiful enough, 
forgeries), has the best set. It is full of his own 
interpolations, but no matter.' It might almost 
have been inferred from this that it is to Bums we 
are indebted for the Kirconnell portion of the 
ballad— corresponding to Part 2 of the Minitrelsy 
version — had not any such theory been upset by 
the fact that, with very slight variations, the 
Miaslrelsi/ verses are included in the version pub- 
lished by Tait in 1776. The Mmeum verses corre- 
spond even more closely with those in a version in 
the Glenriddell Ms. (ITJIl), obtained from Dr. 
Clapperton of Lochmaben. So almost verbally do 
they correspond, that Bums's term ' alteration ' was 
hardly justified, the alteration consisting in little 
more than the omission of certain stanzas. In the 
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Glenriddell ms, there is also a slightly different 
version obtained 'from Mr. Henderson's ms.' 

Ritson, in 1794, published in his Scollish Su«^> 
(i. 143) a version, which with an ms. account of the 
incident, had been transmitted to him ' by a learned 
and ingenious gentleman in Scotland, well known 
in the literary world,' 'The account.' says Ritson, 
'represents the lovers "walking" instead of 
"sitting," and takes no notice of Adam's flight 
into Spain and service against the Infidels, who 
were in fact completely subdued many years before 
the reign of James v.' Ritson's version makes no 
very definite reference to the tragedy, and, as it is 
short, it may here be quoted : — 

' 1 wish I were where Helen lies, 
Al'here day and oi^ht she on me cries ; 
J wish 1 were where Heleu lies 
On fair Kirkonnell lee,' 

'O Helen fair ! O Helen chaste, 
Were I with thee I would be blest ! 
^VTiere thou liest low and takes thy rest 
Ou fair Kirkonnell lee. 

' I wish my jj^rave were growing green. 
My winding-slieet put o'er my eeii ; 
1 wish my grave were growing green 
On fair Kirkonnell lee ! 

' Where Heleu lies, where Helen lies, 
I wish I were where Helen lies ; 
Soon may I be where Helen lies. 
Who dy'd for love of me.' 

In 1794 a version, 'sent for insertion,' appeared 
in Sinclair's Slalixtiral Accoiml of Scnlland (vol. xiii. 
p. 275), the sender stating that it ' afforded a pretty 
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good specimen of the vulgar di&lect spoki 
present in this country.' It is nevertheless almost 
entirely in unadulterated English, and is in fact 
identically the sanie as the Clapperton version in 
the GlenriddeJl hh. With slight variations it was 
reprinted in Jamieson's Popular Ballad* and Son^t 
(1806, vol. i, pp. 203-*). 

A correspondent In the Genlteman's Magasiae 
(1797, p. 293) quotes fragments of an old and bar- 
barous ballad, on the tragedy, still lung in the 
district : — 

' And he chaa'd him &r ava' 

And cut him into pieces ima' 

Upon the Tartar wild.' 



4 



' He chas'd him thro' the North eountrie ; 
As blawB the wind did Irviug flee. 
To keep himeelf from skaith.' 

If those fragments are at all a fair specimen of 
the local ballad, they sufficiently justify Pennant'i 
description of it as ' of no great merit.* Though 
introducing the cutting ' into pieces sma',' the 
fi'agraent bears otherwise only a very slight re- 
semblance to the versions now current ; and sug- 
gests at least the possibility that the Kirconnell 
story has been engrafted on another ballad entitled 
' Where Helen lies,' Scott justly observes that 
the ballad as now existing renlly consists of two 
parts, which have no necessary connection with 
each other; but his interim verdict that the first 
part was the last of the two, and only adapted to 
the original measure and tune, is hardly justified by 
•uch evidence as is now available. Against it we 
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h«»e(l) the fact that the parody of 'Where Helen 
liei/ ID Hamwy'B Tea-Tahte Mitcellatiy, 1724, is 
clearly a parody of a ballad having a resemblance 
merely to the first part of the MintireUii ballad, 
and contains no allusion to Helen of Kirconnell or 
any tragedy there. Here is a specimen : — 

' (I lie leu* fcrx^eful, or more kind. 
Ami cool IhiB fever of my mind 
Csu«ed by tlie Uiy severe and bliod ; 
U'uuuded I (igh for thee ; 

' While hardly dare I hope to rise 

To such a height by Hymen's ties. 

To lay me doiro where Helen lies, 

And »ith thy charms be free.' 



r (2) there is in the Roxburghe Collec- 
tion a rare broadside, entitled ' I would I were 
where Helen lies,' to ita own proper tune (re- 
printed in lio^burghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth viii. 
872'3), which amongst its twenty-five stanzas has 
none containing the faintest reference to Kir- 
connell, but includes practically the whole of the 
first part of the Mintlrelty ballad and a good deal 
more. The following stanzas sufhciently indicate 
its tenor: — 

' O Helen sweet aud most compleat, 
.Vly captive sp'rit pines at thy feet ; 
O think not lit thus for to treat 
Tliy prisoner cruellie. 



'O Helen brave, this still I crave. 
On thy poor slave, some pittie hsve ; 
O do him save, who 'b near his grave, 
And pines for love of thee. 



iOS^TWEtSV 




wUk 



•TmcUct 



•vwcatMt; aad if we aaeteMwpt Scott's tkeoaj- 



•Hcka «r 1 
I af H flM —J it BM^ be iiifMwiMr— 
•Where Hcica Haw* «Mcft h^ >• tcfenan to 

dbfiiMsl 

thyme wlUdi had no etnocetica 
'Wbetc Hdea bo.' T»e. C. K. a»rpe 
notes to JohiuoD's 
JtfoMOM, p. CIO) ijoote* > vernon of 'Helen of 
Kfraomiel ' m Ming in AnnandAlc, but it is merely 
tke 'titend' Mmaaam venion in the AmuuulaJe 
dialecL Bat without fnrther eridence no very 
derided eonclnnion •* to the origin of ' Helen of 
KireoBDell ' eui be uTivcd at, exc^rt tlut it did 
Dot uawine jti pPCKnt form by the mere processes 
of local recitation. The tragic «tory has been 
utillkcd by many tnodent ver«6eTs, including Words- 
worth and Tennyson. 

If we interpret literally Scott's statement that 
his vtTsion is 'without alteration or improvement,* 
he mutt have obtained a special copy not now 
afoesiible ; but it iti difficult to onderstand what 
is meant by 'the roost accurate copy,' for by the 
nature of the case there is no standard of a< 
Since he had access to the Glenriddell i 
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probable that he found his 'most accurate' copy 
there ; and as matter of fact his ' Part First ' cor- 
responds very closely with the earlier stanzas of 
the Clapperton version (C), while for ' Part Second ' 
he evidently had recourse also to the Henderson 
version (H.). The arrangement in two parts is 
Scott's own.] 



FAIR HELEN 



PART FIRST 



O ! SWEETEST sweet, and fairest fair, 
Of birth and worth beyond compare. 
Thou art the causer of my care. 
Since first I loved thee. 



u 



Yet God hath given to me a mind, 
The which to thee shall prove as kind 
As any one that thou shalt find, 
Of high or low degree. 



ml 



The shallowest water makes maist din. 
The deadest pool, the deepest ' linn ; 
The richest man least truth within. 
Though he preferred be. 



1 [Stonm iii. and iv. are timnipoted in C, bat Soott^s arrange- 
ment ooinoides with H. After stansa iv. in H. and 0., itanxa yi. 
of Soott'i Part Second is interpolated.] > ['deadest' and 

* deepeit ' are transpoied in C. and H.] 
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IV 

Yet, nerertheless, I am content. 
And never a whit my love repent. 
But think the time was a^ weel spent, 
Thouj^ I disdain^ be. 



O ! Helen sweet, and maist complete, 
My captive spirit "s at thy feet ; 
Tliinks thou still fit thus for to treat 
Thy captive ^ cruelly ? 

VI 

O ! Helen brave ! but this * I crave, 
Of thy poor slave some pity have. 
And do him save that ^s ' near his ^ grave. 
And dies for love of thee. 

1 ['priMmer.' — C. Thia itauiflk is ftwuitiiig in H.] '['this 
■tiU.'— C. And H.] » ['who'i.*— H.] * ['theZ-C.] 
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PART SECOND 



I wiHii I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
() that I were where Helen lies. 
On fair Kirconnell Lee! 



II « 

Curst 1)0 the heart that thought the thought. 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd ' Helen dropt. 
And died to succour me ! 

* [This ttMiMt with TMriatiiMM, it the ooaohiding ooe of C. In 
1\ \itk% ^ reibdiK * Where night and <Uy the on me eries.^ And 
(or *0 Uiftt 1/ in line S. we h^To *I wkh L* In the l*tter p^rt 
of H. the following ttMkM ooonre m ft diomt :— 

* O that I were wh«e Helen liee. 
Where Helen lie«« wh«e Helen liea» 
O that I were wh«e Helen liee 
In fair Kirkeonnel lee.*] 

* (The etMiM in O. rea^U : — 

*i^lrMa he the hand that thot the iho4» 
Ukewiee the gun that gare the etaek ; 
BinI Helen in n\r arm* the la|i^ 
Ami die^l for love of me.* 

The ftaata in H. diffeve ttiU more from the MimtftUj^ <me.] 

* ihinl H«i^ maid Helen. 
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III 

O think na ye my heart was sair,^ 

When my lore dropt ' down and spak nae 

mair! 
There did she swoon wT meikle care. 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 

As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 



I lighted down, my sword did draw, 
I hacked^ him in pieces sma\ 
I hacked * him in pieces sma\ 
For her sake that * died for me. 



VI 

O Helen fair, beyond ^ compare ! 
1 11 make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall bind my heart ^ for evermair. 
Until the day I die ! 

1 [Cf, stanza vt of ' Lamoit of the Border Widow/] 
a ['felL'— C. and H.] * [This stazia is found onlj in H.] 

* [• catted.'— C. and H.] » [* wha.'— C.] • [* without.'— 

C. and H.] ^ ['oorer me.'— C. and H. ; cf. 'Lament of the 
Border Widow,' stanak viL] 
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TD^ 



O ttmt I were vhoe Hdcn he* : 

N%;iitflad dftjoo nediecriefr: 

Oat of HIT bed she bidb mt mt^ 

Smy% * HmsU^ mad come to 



Helen fiur! O Helen cfawte ! - 
If I were with thee, I were blest. 
Where thoa lies low, and takes thr rest. 

On fiur UranmeU Lee. 

1 wish mv grsTe were growing green* 
A windiii-Aert d«wn' ow« my «n. 
And I in Helen s arms 

On fiur Kiroonnell Lee. 



I wifh I were where Helen lies * 
Night and day on me she cries : 
And I am weaij of the skies,^ 
For her sake that died for me. 



'For wMbi wmA dftr a 
Out ofiBT bed die bid* 
Out of aiT bed afac bid* 

And bMfee aad eoBc mim\*] 

* [Fran BitooB. C nd H. b^Tv 'O Hdm bImwi.. tboa wert 
■odM l .1 s[*piit.'-C.aBdH.] « [TbM Ime ii not found 
in C or H., and is a|i|MTCail|3r Seott**.] 
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The Gnemes, as we have had frequent occasion to 
notice, were a powerful and numerous clan, who 
chiefly inhabited the Debaleable Land. They were 
said to be of Scottish extraction, and their chief 
claimed his descent from Malice, Earl of Stratheme.' 
In military service they were more attached to 
England than to Scotland ; but, in their depreda- 
tions on both countries, they appear to have been 
very impartial; for, in the year ifiOO, the gentle- 
men of Cumberland alleged to Lord Scroope, ' that 
the Graemes, and their clans, with their children, 
tenants, and servants, were the chiefest actors in 
the spoil and decay of the country.' Accordingly, 
they were, at that time, obliged to give a bond of 
surety for each other's peaceable demeanour ; from 
which bond, their numbers appear to have exceeded 
four hundred men. — See Iniroductioa to Nicolson'b 
Hitlory of Cumber land, p. eviii. 

1 [The nilieit of the Gnhami of whom there ii Bny record was 
the Angto.Nonnan knight Sir WUllam do Unham. who received 
boat D&Tid 1. the luidi of Aberoom and Dalkeith. One of hii 
deMmdanta. Sir David Graham, ancealor of the Monlrote familj. 
nianiad Annabella, daughter of Robert, fourth Earl of Slratb- 
. great-grandBon of AUlice. flr»t eatl. of the time of 
Alexander t. The Grabaani of Nethetby and the Borden are. 
however, descended from a later Ualice. Earl of Sttatheme, 
aon of Sir Fatrick Gmham of Dundaff, bj Euphame. Coimteaii- 
Palatioe of StrstLerne, daughter of David Htewarl. aoo of King 
rt«.] 

VOL. in. I 
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Richard Grcme, of the family of Netherby, was 
one of the attendants upon Charles i., when Prince 
of Wales, and accompanied him upon his roraantic 
journey through France and Spain.' The following 
httle anecdote, which then occurred, will show that 
the memory of the Grsmes' Border exploits was at 
that time still preserved, 

' They were now entered into the deep time of 
Lent, and could get no flesh in their inns. Where- 
upon fell out a pleasant passage, if I may insert it, 
by the way, among more serious. There was, near 
Bayonne, a herd of goats, with their young ones ; 
upon the sight whereof. Sir Richard Graham tells 
the Marquis (of Buckingham), that he would snap 
one of the kids, and make some shift to carry him 
snug to their lodging. Which the Prince over- 
hearing, " Why, Richard," says he, " do you think 
you may practise here your old tricks upon the 
Borders .' " Upon which words, they, in the first 
place, gave the goat-herd good contentment ; and 
then, while the Marquis and Richard, being both on 
foot, were chasing the kid about the stack, the 
Prince, from horseback, kilted him in the head, 
with a Scottish pistol. Which circumstance, though 
trifling, may yet serve to show how his Royal High- 
ness, even in such slight and sportful damage, had 
a noble sense of just dealing.' — Sir H. Wotton's 
UJe of Ike Duke of Buckingham. 

1 find no traces of this particular Hughie Gneme, 
of the ballad ; but, from the mention of the Buhop, 

' [He waa wounded at Ihe battle of Edgehill in 1619. Tbe 
patent oonferHng the title of VisoouDt PreatOD on Sir Richard 
Onhtm uf Netherby in 16S1 recitet Chat Charle. i. in 1635 hud 
given the murvit to Sir Biahard Grahiun, the patentee'! gnnd- 
taCber, bat that it had afterwatdi been burnt hj the rebeU-J 




far Me bf Hj frieml Mr. 
and liM beca laf^ cvRnt ia SelkiiksUK ; b«t Mr, 
RitMii'* cepjr has occaaioBallj been Rwvtrd to tor 
better readings. 

[or the black-letter ballad etilitlH 'The life 
and Death of Sir Hagb the Grime,* there «r* «i|iit*« 
in the Donee, Jeneir, Pep}^ Rawlinson. and Rus- 
burghe Collections, the last being reprinted In 
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Roiburghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth (vi. 595-7). It 
begins thus ;— 

'As it fell upou one time. 

About mid-Bumer of the yesr. 
Every man was taxt of his crime. 

For stealing the Good Lord Bishop's mare. 

' The Good Lord Screw ho sadled a horae, 
Aad rid after this same scrime ; 
Before he got over the mons, 

There he w»« aware of Sir Hugh of the Crime.' 

The ballad is evidently very corrupt, the misspell- 
ing of the proper names — ' Screw ' for ' Scrope,' 
' Garl&nd ' for ' Carlisle,' etc. — being a suflicient 
indication of ileterioratioD, apart from its literarjr 
debasement. 

Of ' another ' version mentioned by Scott there is 
B white-letter copy (c. 1772) in the Hoxburghe 
Collection : — 

' Good Lord John a huotitig is gone. 
Over the hills and dales so far. 
For to take Sir Hugh in the Grime, 
For stealing of tlie Bishop's mare.' 

It may, indeed, be safely asserted that this is the 
original of that procured for Scott by ' Mr. W. 
Laidlaw,' who professed to have obtained it from 
the recitation of Robert Laidlaw, but must have 
greatly amended it before copying it out for Scott. 
Of two other versions at Abbotsford, Scott made no 
use. One of them, obtained by William Laidlaw, 
closely agrees with the version sent by Bums to 
Johnson's Museum (vol. iv., 1793, No. 303), in which 
the scene of the trial is Stirling. The Bums 
version bears evident marks of the poet's own bandi- 
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work ; but these are absent in the Laidlaw version, 
tbus showing that it is an independent one. 

Unless the ballad has reference to some marriage 
scandal, it has probably some connection with 
certain exploits recorded by Scrope, 26th July 
1600, who complains to Cecil that certain 
thieves, while the Lord Bishop of Carlisle was 
preaching at ' Stannikes, which is but a fleet shott 
from Carlell, had made an open foraye and taken 
away all the nagges that belonged to that poore 
towne ' ; further, that ' the said men, 80 in all,' had 
ridden on the Bishop's tenants of Linstock, about 
a mile distant from the city, and stolen all their 
cattle, ' whereat the Lord Bishop is very sore 
troubled ' ; and, moreover, that these men (' the 
principal murderers of Sir John Carmichael ') took 
all the cattle of the Lord Bishop's brother Adam, 
' whose wife they beatt and wounded pitiouslye ' 
{Border Papers, ii. 671).] 
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GuDE LiOrd Scroope 's to the hunting gane« 
He has ridden o er mass and uiuir : ^ 

Aod he has grippit Hughie the Graeme, 
For stealing o* the Bishop's mare. 



II 2 



^ Now, good Lord Scroope, this mav not be ! 

Here hangs a broadbword bv my aide ; 
And if that thou canst conquer me. 

The matter it mav soon be trved/ 

lU 

*" I ne'er was afraid of a traitor thief; 

Although thy name be Hughie the Gneme, 
1 11 make thee repeat thee of thy deeds. 

If God but grant me life and time/ 

^ Then do your worst now, good Lord Scroope, 
And deal your blows as hard as you can ! 

It shall be tried within an hour, 
Which of us two is the better man/ 

1 [*0*er xuonie a moka tkn' muir.'— B. L.] * [SUniM ii.-v. Are 
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But &s they were dealing their lilowh no frt>e, 
And both so bloody at the time, 

Ovtr the nioiiB came ten yeomen so tall. 
All for to take hrave Hughie the lirwnie. 



Tlien' they hae grippit Hughie the lirienw. 
And brought him up through Carlisle town ; 

The laiMes and lads stood on the wallt,' 

Crying, 'Hughie the Grierae, thouV ne'er 



Then they hae choten a jury of men, 
The best that were in Carliilc town ;* 

And twelve of tlieni cried out at once, 

'Hughie the Gra'me, thou munt gae down!'' 



Then up liespak him gude Lord Hume, 

At he sat by* the judge's knee, — 
'Twenty white owsen, my gude lord, 

If you "II grant Hughie the Gnenie to me.' 

' t'An'.'-K. L.I > ['tb«y itood by tlis ««V'-R. L.] 

•(■i'Cciveiitri«,'-B. I..] 
• L'An' Bftwin o' Ibam out ■' at *iih, 

"Uu|[hle tlm (Irwiiia, tbuu >rl KUlilie." '-R. L. 
Ibit emaudition, which ia 8oo(t'i mrn, wu dojiIikI by Uuohkn.j 
■ •■.>.'~R. I-l 
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IX 

^ O no, O no, my gude Lord Hume ! 

For sooth and sae it mauna be ; 
For, were there but three ^ Graemes of the name, 

They suld be hanged tC for me."* 



Twas up and ' spake the gude Lady Hume, 
As she sate by the judge^'s knee, — 

^ A peck of white pennies, my gude lord judge. 
If you "^U grant Hughie the Graeme to me."* 

XI 

^ O no, O no, my gude Lady Hume ! 

Forsooth and so it must na' be ; 
Woe he but the rate Graeme of the name. 

He suld be hanged hi|^ tar me.'*^ 

XII 

^ If I be guilty,^ said Hughie the Graeme, 
^Of me my friends shall hae small talk'';' 

And lie has loup^d fifteoi feet and three. 
Though * his hands they were tied behiad hb 
back. 






HUGHIE THE GR.BME 



He looked over his left shoulder, 
And for to see what he might see ; 

There was he aware of his auld father, 
Came tearing hifl hair most piteouslie. 



' O hald your tongue, my father," he says, 
' And see that ye dinna weep for me ! 

For they may ravish me o" my life. 

But they canna banish me fro" heaven hie.' 



*Fare j-e weel, fair' Maggie, my wife ! 

The last time we* came ower the muir, 
"Twas thou bereft me of my life, 

And wi' tlie Bishop thou play'd the whore. 

svi® 
* Here, Johnie Armstrang, take thou my sword. 

That is made o' the metal sae fine ; 
And when thou comest to the English side, 

Remember the death of Hughie the Graeme.' 

> tTbl* MMUk in R. L.rMda: — 

' Ha '■ lo«Ut o'er his left nhoiither 

To Me vhkl he ootilil see, 
An' ihers be mw h<« aald f ither cvmmiD, 
An' he wu» weepin' hitterlie,'] 
> ['thabMrenthla.'— R. L.] ' [ ■ fur ' [i Soott'i. ] •['!.'— 
B. Ik] ' [ThI* slui^ wUsh IntrodoMi an anMbroniun, if 

Seott'k theory u I« the date of the bBliftd be correet, la from 
lh« biMk-lettn bnwdside. ] 




NOTE 

ON 

HU6HIE THE 6ILGME 

And wj* the Buhop thou piay'd the whore.— St. xv. 1. 4. 

Of the morality of Robert Aldridge^ Bishop of Car- 
lisle^ we know but little ; bat his political vid religious 
fidths were of a stretching and accommodating texture. 
Anthony a Wood observes^ that there were many changes 
in his time^ both in Church and State; but that the 
worthy prelate retained his offices and preferments 
during them all. [There are absolutely no grounds for 
any serious insinuations against Bishop Aldridge. He 
was an intimate friend of Erasmus^ and one of the most 
enlightened theologians of his time.] 
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AN ANCrENT NITHSDALE BALLAU 

The hero of this ballad appears to have been &n out- 
law and deer-steaier — probably one of the broken 
1 residing upon the Border. There are several 
different copies, in one of which the principal 
personage is called Johitie of Cockielarv. The stanzas 
of greatest merit have been selected from each 
copy. It is sometimes said, that this outlaw 
possessed the old castle of Morton, in Dumfries- 
shire, now ruinous : — ' Near to this castle there was 
a park, built by Sir Thomas Randolph, on the face 
of a very great and high hill; so artificially, that, 
by the advantage of the hill, all wild beasts, such 
as deers, harts, and roes, and hares, did easily leap 
in, but could not get out again; and if any other 
cattle, such as cows, sheep, or goats, did voluntarily 
leap in, or were forced to do it, il U doubted if their 
owners were permitted to get them out again.' — 
Account of Presbytery of PenponI, apiid Macfahlane's 
MSS. Such a park would form a convenient 
domain to an outlaw's castle, and the mention of 
Durisdeer, a neighbouring parish, adds weight to 
the tradition. I have seen, on a mountain neu 
Callander, a sort of pinfold, composed of immense 
rocks, piled upon each other, which, 1 was told, 
was anciently constructed for the above-mentioned 
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pnrpote. The lawmtaiii is thenee eilled I7aA var, 
or tbe Cove of the Giami. 

[For rmnaus rcniaas of this ballad, see Child's 
BaUtdMy iii. S-1 1, and iv. 4^5-6. The best is per- 
haps Johnie of Cocklesmuir, in Kinlodi's AmdaU 
Safttiik BaUmis, p. 36. 

The bird ineident (stanaas xix.-xx.) lepveaents a 
£uiit and eonupted snrriTal of the ancient siqier- 
stitioD as to the reappeannee of tiie hnman ^srit 
in bird ram.J 



JOHNIE OF BREADISLEE 



JoHNiE rose up in a May morning, 
Caird for water to wash his hands — 

* Grar loose to me the gude graie dogs 
That are bound wi^ iron bands.^ 

II 

When Johnie^s mother gat word o^ that, 
Her hands for dule she wrang — 

<0 Johnie! for my benison. 
To the greenwood dinna gang ! 

lU 

^ Eneugh ye hae o^ gude wheat bread. 
And eneugh o^ the blude-red wine ; 

And, therefore, for nae venison, Johnie, 
I pray ye, stir frae hame/ 

IV 

But Johnie ^s busiest up his gude bend bow, 

His arrows, ane by ane ; 
And he has gane to Durrisdeer, 

To hunt the dun deer down. 
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As he came down by Merriemass, 

And in by the benty line, 
There has he espied a deer lying 

Aneath a bush of ling.^ 

VI 

Johnie he shot, and the dun deer lap. 
And he wounded her on the side ; 

But, atween the water and the brae. 
His hounds they laid her pride. 

And Johnie has bryttled * the deer sae weel. 
That he ^s had out her liver and lungs ; 

AndwiHhese he has feasted his bluidy hounds. 
As if they had been earl's sons. 

VIII 

They ate sae much o' the venison. 
And drank sae much o' the blude, 

That Johnie and a' his bluidy hounds 
Fell asleep, as they had been dead. 

IX 

And by there came a silly auld carle. 

An ill death mote he die ! 
For he "^s awa*^ to Hislinton, 

Where the Seven Foresters did lie. 

^ Ling, heath. ^ Bryttled, to out up venison. See the 

ancient ballad of Chevy Cha^ie, v. 8. 
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*What news, what news, ye gray-headed 
carle, 
What news bring ye to me ? "^ 
^ I bring nae news,^ said the gray-headed 
carle, 
* Save what these eyes did see. 

XI 

* As I came down by Merriemass, 

And down amang the scroggs,^ 
The bonniest childe that ever I saw 
Lay sleeping amang his dogs. 

XII 

' The shirt that was upon his back 

Was o^ the Holland fine ; 
The doublet which was over that 

Was o^ the lincome twine. 

xni 

* The buttons that were on his sleeve 

Were o^ the goud sae gude ; 
The gude graie hounds he lay amang. 
Their mouths were dyed wi' blude." 

xrv 

Then out and spak the First Forester, 
The heid man ower them a** — 

I Scroggs, stunted trees. 
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' If this be Johnie o'' Breadislee, 
Nae nearer will we drKW.' 



But up and spak the Sixth Forester 

(His sister's son was he), 
* If this be Johnie o' Breadislee, 

We soon shall gar him die ! " 



The first flight of arrows the Foresters shot. 
They wounded him on the knee ; 

And out and spak the Seventh Forester, 
'The next will gar him die.' 



Johnie 's aet his back against an aik. 

His fute against a stane ; 
And he has slain the Seven Foresters, 

He has stain them a' but ane. 



He has broke three ribs in that one's side, 

But and his collar bane ; 
He's laid him twa-fald ower his steed. 

Bade liim aarj the tidiagi hame. 
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XIX 

* O is there nae a bonnie bird, 

Can sing as I can say ; 
Could flee away to my mother^s bower, 
And tell to fetch Johnie away ? ' 

XX 

The starling flew to his mother^s window 
stane, 

It whistled and it sang ; 
And aye the ower word o' the tune 

Was — * Johnie tarries lang ! ^ 

XXI 

They made a rod o^ the hazel bush, 
Another o^ the slae-thom tree. 

And mony mony were the men . 
At fetching o^er Johnie. 

XXII 

Then out and spak his auld mother, 

And fast her tears did fa** — 
^ Ye wad nae be warned, my son Johnie, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa\ 

XXIII 

* Aft hae I brought to Breadislee, 

The less gear^ and the mair. 
But I ne^er brought to Breadislee, 
What grieved my heart sae sair ! 

1 €tta/r lunally signifies gw>A»y but here tpoiL 
VOL. in. K 
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XXIV 

* But wae betyde that silly auld carle ! 

An ill death shall he die ! 
For the highest tree in Merriemass 

Shall be his moming^s fee/ 

XXV 

Now Johnie^s gude bend bow is broke, 
And his gude graie dogs are slain ; 

And his body lies dead in Durrisdeer, 
And his hunting it is done. 



KATHARINE JANFARIE 



Toe iuJlad was published in the first edition of thi^ 
work, under the title of ' The Laird of Lamintan.' 
It is now gi»en in a more perfect state, from several 
recited copies. The residence of the lady, and the 
scene of the atfray at her bridal, is said, by old 
people, to have been upon the banks of the 
Cadden, near Co where it joins the Tweed. — Others 
sav the skirmish waa foug'ht near Traquair, and 
KATM.tniNE JanfiUiie's dwelling' was in the glen 
about three miles above Traquair House. 

[The version in the first edition was a blend of 
two in the Herd ms., in one of which the rivals 
are the ' Laird of Lauderdale out frae the South 
Conntrje.' and ' the Laird of Lochinton out frae 
the Enj;lish Border ' ; and in the other, ' the Laird 
of Lamington from the North Countree," .ind a 
nAmelesa ■first fere love.' Scott received at least 
two other copies. In that sent by Laidlaw ■ from 
Jean Scott' (Child, iv. 320-1), we have as rivals 
' Lord Lauderdale.' and ' Lord Fauffhanwood out 
frae the English Border.' and in another obtained 
by Laidlaw from Mr. Bartram of Biggar (ib., 
pp. 221-(i), the names are ' Lamin((ton frae the West 
Countrie,' and the ' Laird of Lachenware from the 
English Border,' In the Northern versions — none 
of which, however, can be regarded as of much 
account — the favourite lover is young Lochiuvar. 
Lamington has been for many generations the seat 
at the Baillies: and Loehinvar in KircudhrightGbire 
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is the ancestral home of the Gordons, afterwards 
Viscounts Kenmore. In some versions the lady's 
name is Johnstone. The ballad suggested to Scott 
Lady Heron's song ' Lochinvar ' in the fifth canto of 
Marmion. Scott, in ' Katharine Janfarie ' has used 
great liberties with all his various texts. So many, 
indeed, that the literary form of the ballad may 
almost be regarded as his own.] 



KATHARINE JANFARIE 

There was a may, and a weel-far'd may, 

Lived high up in yon glen ; 
Her name was Katharine Janfarie, 

She was courted by mony men. 

II 

Up then came Lord Lauderdale, 
Up frae the Lawland Border ; 

And he has come to court this may, 
A^ mounted in good order. 

ui 

He told na her father, he told na her 
mother. 

And he told na ane o' her kin ; 
But he whispered the bonnie lassie hersell, 

And has her favour won. 

IV 

But out then cam Lord Lochinvar, 

Out frae the English Border, 
All for to court this bonnie may, 

Weel mounted, and in order. 

^ [St«nzMi..y. are from W. L., with emendations, indnding the 
■nbetitntion of Loohinvar for Fauohanwood in itansa iv.] 
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V 

He told her father, he told her mother, 

And a^ the lave o^ her kin ; 
But he told na the Bonnie may hersell, 

Till on her wedding e'^en. 

VI 1 

She sent to the Lord o^ Lauderdale, 

Gin he wad come and see ; 
And he has sent word back again, 

Weel answered she suld be. 

VII 

And he has sent a messenger 
Right quickly through the land, 

And raisM mony an armed man 
To be at his command. 

viii 

The bride looked out at a high window. 
Beheld baith dale and down. 

And she was aware of her first true love, 
With riders mony a one. 

IX 

She scoffed him, and scorned him, 

Upon her wedding-day ; 
And said — * It was the Fairy court 

To see him in array ! 

^ [SUnxM ▼i.-iz. are from H. (S), with many emendAtioiit.] 
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* O come ye here to fight, young lord. 

Or come ye here to play ? 
Or come ye here to drink good wine 

Upon the wedding-day ? ■" 

XI 

' I come na here to fight," he said, 

' I come na here to play ; 
I 'U but lead a dance wi" the bonnie bride, 

And mount, and go my way.' 

It is a glass of the blood-red wine 

Was filled up them between. 
And aye she drank to Lauderdale, 

Wha her true love had been, 

XIII 

He's ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 
And by the grass-green sleeve ; 

He 's mounted her hie behind himsell. 
At her kinsmen speir'd na leave. 

' Now take your bride, Lord Lochinvar ! 
Now take her if you may ! 
I [SUnua I, -11. arealUnd of the two H. venriona, wilhemeni!- 
■tjont.] 

» [StaniM lii-iiii. ure ohiefly from H. (1).] 
' [Slanzu liv.-xri. are cbiefly from W. L., but Scott bu oaed 
great Lberties vlth the text, in addition to BUbititatiDg 'John- 
atone pty' for '■implegrey.'&ad 'Leader lads' for ' ladies ga;.'] 
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But, Hjoa take joor bride rngthL, 
Well caU it but foal pkj/ 



There were foar-and-twcntj bomde bojs 
A** clad in tlie Johiutone giej ; ^ 

Tbey said tbej would take the Inide agatn. 
By the strong hand, if they maj. 

XVI 

Some 6* them were right willing men. 

But thej were na willing a* ; 
And four-and-twentj Leader lads 

Bid them mount and ride awa\ 

Then whingers flew frae gentles^ sides. 
And swords flew frae the shea^ 

And red and rosy was the blood 
Ran down the lily braes. 

XVIII* 

The blood ran down by Caddon bank, 
And down by Caddon brae ; 

1 Jokndane strep, ilia Umj of the andant familj of JchsmUme. 

* [For thif tUiiA Seotfi fouroe wm thii fngmant in H. (S):— 

•Now 

And iwordi flew in the ikiet, 
And droop and drowiie wm the blood 
Ran onr yon lilly brMe.*] 

* [The tnt oonplet of thii tUnzs ii from H. (1), and the 
leoond from H. (S).] 
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And sighing, said the bonnie bride — 
* O wae 's me for foul play ! ^ 

My blessing on your heart, sweet thing ! 

Wae to your wilfu* will ! 
There ^s mony a gallant gentleman 

Whae's bluid ye have garr^d to spill. 

Now a^ you lords of fair England, 

And that dwell by the English Border, 

Come never here to seek a wife. 
For fear of sic disorder. 

XXI 

They 11 haik ye up, and settle ye bye. 

Till on your wedding-day ; 
Then gie ye frogs instead of fish, 

And play ye foul foul play. 

^ [This stAnzft is from H. (S), with emendAtions.] ' [Stanzas 
xz.-xxi. are from W. L., wiUi emendations from the H. versions.] 
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An edition of this ballad is current, under the title 
of ' The LaiiJ of Ochiltree " ; but the Editor, since 
the tirst publication of this work, has been fortunate 
enough to recover the following more correct and 
ancient copy, as recited by a gentleman residing 
near Biggar. It agrees more nearly, both in the 
name and in the circumstances, with the real fact, 
than the printed ballad of Ochiltree.' 

In the year 1,599, Francis Stuart, Earl of Both- 
well, was agitating hts frantic and iil-concerted 
attempts against the person of James vi., whom he 
endeavoured to surprise in the Palace of Falkland. 
Through the emulation and private rancour of the 
courtiers, he found adherents even about the King's 
person ; among whom, it seems, wbb the hero of our 
ballad, whose history is thus narrated in that curious 
and valuable chronicle, of which the first part has 
been published under the title of ' The Historic of 
King James the Sext.'^ 

' In this close tyme it fortunil, that a gentleman, 
callit Weymis of Logye, being also in credence at 
court, was delatit as a traffekker with Frances erie 
Bothwell ; and he being examtnat before King and 
counsall, cunfessit his accusation to be of veritie, 
that sundric tymes he had spokin with him, ex- 
presslte aganis the King's inhibitioun proclamit in 

1 [The 'OohlltiM'TenioD rflprwenti the Qae«a u deviling the 
DiMU of uving the loTer'i life ; snd It is more than probable 
tbftt the Queen at leut conoived at bia eiwape.] 

' [Afterwardi in full by tbe BuiiwCrae Club, 18«9.] 
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the contmre, whilk confession he subscryvit with 
his hand ; &nd because the event of this mater had 
Bik a success, it sail also be praysit be my pen, as a 
worthie tume, proceitling from honest chest love 
and charitie, whilk suld on na wayis be obscurit 
from the posteritie, for the gude example ; and 
therefore I have thought gude to insert the same 
for a perpetual mcmorie. 

' Queen Anne, our noble princess, was servit with 
'dyverss gentilwenien of hir awin cuntrie, and 
naymelie with ane callit Mres Margaret Twynsloun,' 
to whome this gentilman, Weyraes of Logye, bure 
great honest affection, tending to the godlie band 
of marriage, the whilk was honestlie requytet be 
the said gentilwoman, yea evin in his greatest 
mister; for howsune she understude the said 
gentilman to be in distress, and apperantlie be his 
confession to be puneist to the death, and she 
having prevelege to ly in the Queynis chalmer that 
same verie night of his accusation, whare the King 
was also reposing that same night, she came furth 
of the dure prcvelie, bayth the prencis being then 
at quyet rest, and past to the chalmer, whare the 
said gentilman was put in custodie to certayne of 
the garde, and coramandit thayme that immedi- 
atelie he sould be broght to the King and Queyne, 
whareunto they geving sure credence, obeyit. But 
howsone she was cum liak to the chalmer dur, she 
desyrit the watches to stay till he sould cum furth 
agayne, and so she closit the dur, and convoyit the 
gentilman to a windo', whare she ministrat a long 
conle unto him to convoy himself doun upon ; 



cordial 
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and sa, be hir gude cherit&ble help, he happelie 
esntpit be the subteltie of love.' 

[By the printed ballad, Scott meant that iii 
Herd's Ancient aiid Modem Songt (1769, p. 240) ; — 
' O listen, good people, to my tale, 

Listen to what I tell to tbee ; 
The Ktug has taken a poor prisoner. 
The wanton Ijaird of Ochiltree.' 
The ' gentleman nenr Biggar ' was Mr. Bartram, and 
the copy, now at Abbotsford, was procured by 
William Laidlaw {published in Child's Ballads, iv. 
Sl.'i-lfi). But 'correct and ancient' though the copy 
may be, Scott has almost transformed it, by emenda- 
tions — many of them words and phrases introduceil 
from the Herd version — too numerous for citation 
in footnotes. The ' Biggar ' may have been related 
to an old stall-copy. Scott also obtained a version 
— closely resembling the Herd — ' sung by Lady A. 
Lindsay.' There are various modem stall-copies and 
traditional versions, but none of any value. 

Although Lord Ochiltree was deeply involved in 
the madcap plots of Bothwell, the true hero of the 
ballad was not he, but John Werayss, the young 
Laird of Logic, son and heir of Andrew Wemyss 
of Myrecaimy, Fifeshire, and Senator of the 
College of Justice. Logic was a ' varlet of the 
King's chamber,' and apparentlj' of an unruly dis- 
position (see an account of an attack on him by the 
Duke of Lennox in the streets of Edinburgh, 21st 
January 1591-2 in Calderwood, v. 1 16). The crime 
of which he was accused was that, with the Laird 
of Burley, he, on August 1, 1532, secretly brought 
Bothwell to the palace of Dalkeith, in order that 
he might force an interview with the King. 
Burley confessed frankly, and was thereupon set 
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at liberty, but young Logic, 'standing to denial, 
and at last confessing enough to mar himself,' was 
confined in the palace (Foster to Burghley, August 
21, 1592, in Border Papers, i. p. 405). Foster 
also states that he ' was convoyde to his escape 
through the Queen's chamber by the moyen of his 
mistress, ane of the Queen's Danish gentlewomen.' 
Moysie states that he was let down by a cord at 
the back of the palace, and shot three pistolets 
in token of his escape {Memoiri, p. Q5 ; see also 
CALnERWooD, V. 173). If not privy to the scheme 
for his escape, the Queen seems to have at least 
sympathised with her gentlewoman's elTorts on 
behalf of her lover, for on being desired to dismiss 
her she refused to do so (Cal. ScoUUk Stale Paper*, 
p. 6l I). On his escape young Logie was^ on Hth 
September, ' denounced rebel ' (Hcg. Priiy Council of 
Scollaiul, V. II). Ultimately he took shelter on the 
English Border, for on gth December 1 593 he is 
referred to as a traitor and fugitive, resetted 
by Captain Thomas Musgrave of Bewcastle and 
other English Borderers {Border Papers, i. p. 516); 
but having ventured, in the following summer, to 
return to Scotland, he was on the 25th August 
apprehended at Stirling. Not long afterwards, he 
was, however, set at liberty ; and, probably through 
the kind offices of the Queen, was permitted to 
marry ' may Margaret,' for as early as S5th December 
1594, the King conceded to him and Margaret 
Weiksterne, servants of Queen Anne, the lands of 
Myrecairny and other lands in Fife, which Logic's 
father resigned [Reg. Mag. -Sig., 1593-1608, No. 
199). The ballad is of special interest on account 
of the close correspondence of its narrative with 
actual facts.] 
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I WILL sing, if ye will hearken, 
If ye will hearken unto me ; 

The King has ta^n a poor prisoner. 
The wanton laird o^ young Logie. 



n 



Young Logie^'s laid in Edinburgh chapd ; 

Cannichael ''s the keeper o" the key ; 
And may Maigaret^s lamenting sair, 

A** for the love of young Logie. 

m 

^Lament, lament na, may Maigaret, 
And of your weeping let me be ; 

For ye maun to the King himsell. 
To tedL the life of young Logie/ 

IV 

May Maigaiet has kilted her green ddding. 
And she has cuii^d back her vellow hair — 

m 

*If I oanna get young Logie^s life, 
Fareweel to Scxitlaiid for erennair/ 
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When she came before the King, 
She knelit lowly on her knee — 

'O what's the matter, may Margaret f 
And what needs a' this courtesie?' 



' A boon, a boon, my noble liege, 
A boon, a boon, I beg o" thee ! 

And the first boon that I come to crave, 
Is to grant me the life of young Logie.' 



' na, na, may Margaret, 
Forsooth, and so it manna be ; 

For a' the gowd o* fair Scotland 

Shall not save the life of young Logic.' 



But she has stown the King's redding kaim,^ 
Likewise the Queen her wedding knife ; 

And sent the tokens to Carmichael, 
To cause young Logic get his life. 



She sent him a purse o' the red gowd, 
Another o' the white monic ; 

She sent him a pistol for each hand, 
And bade him shoot when he gat free. 

1 Bidding haim. comb for the luiit. 



4 






^H «la»iL <<imu«te«eJ of Canunciwe:, 'tMr itcn.- f9f ike 

a/AC/ tmiU $utt» 0k mi f ati^tti 1^ igfU frm^.^ ttl. nL 1. 4L 
(.;iiit> \u i^ifM^, tiM: iMtt ift «tffviii|fiy cwiftmMrtnry of the 
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f Mr. faak. Sir. Bitaoa's cscealar, hmI 
> Wben n^ dieth, ccxtiBC soMca f^ 
• M^r t» Ae dead bodic, iccTtii^ tW jovwey Art 
(he |M» tjFi decened most goe; and tfaer «ie «f 

bebefe ^Mcb i* thdr fiDodneae) that ooce id tltcir 
Btu, it U gnod U> giTC a pair of new dtoes to a 
(MVf mas, for a* idikIi as, after this life, thej are 
t« paM barefootc throogh a great launde, fuU of 
thornea and furzen, except by the meiyte of the 
almet aforesaid they have redemed the forfejte: 
for, at the edge of the lannde, an oulde maa shall 
meet them with the same shoes that were given by 

I (Id the Auhrejt *enioii the word ii 'fleet,' which meuu 
' water.' Cf. llie ilHKripliaa in Sir Omin :— 

' And the water thftt ther tan ondei, 
BrcDil o' ligfatning and of thonder, tic] 



A 
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the |Mirtir whpii hf w«s lyving; and. after he hath 
■luKldr thrm.dUmisseth them to go through thick 
am) thill, without scratch or senile.' — Juliiu, F. 
vt. Wit. 

Tk« mytholuKio id«M of the dii^ are comtnon 
to wtom tmtdSs The Mahometan believes, that, 
ta wlvMieiitf to the flnal judpnent-seat, he raust 
tm(t*n« a bar of red-liot iron, stretchtd acran a 
b«ttnm1««i fyAt. The |[ood worfcs of c*eb tnie 
Vtt<i"ivr. assuuniDjt a substantial (am, will then 
tet«tlMW» betwixt his feet and this 'Bnjgt »f 
Dmrnfi but Ute wkkettr ha^-in^r bo sueh proteetiao 
WMl Ml hftailMiK talo tlte «bvs^— D'Huklot, 



r^imLM, itwdkr to ttto <kiis^ are ab* to be 
IkNMdi li Im^ dMmm'a Awm, as ye toi to Ike 
•Nwndl DbwHtoMHi imftiml bjr Mr. PtefcotM to 

Mk JQr^ JSMl^ Hii*li. 4 vak. The fcrwii 
jwaww y s fcwwMJ to )m*<(«^ agrnaiipBWiei mad aaaaglerf 

% « iwitrtttol igaiJt ; — 

N» W« MK «fi «4hm mgm ta til*. 
SwMtilikHM w* «hHfc «V «aai|ini' «a«PsHites im^ 

Itki^p ««• «> M^ ttalt 'owtar «w ta aee: 



iHMfc, ti 



"W" 



'«W<to»<Mn«nMultelhMk<B)e|ttaWH»HK: 
4fef ftMh 9!W<* '■MaJb s ■BVpafr '"■ 
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A becTibte picture «t th« Munv kind, dktatnl 
protMMy hy the author's ui)h*p|»j «t«t« uf Hted. is 
to be foand in Brooke's Fwol ft Qwi ^ k TW 
ilmmer, * Tvined feuMie, U uupendvd ovirr <ke 
gulfof penlition by a siagXc hatr, which U *«v4^tml 
bv a demon, who, in the form t>f her wducer, ipHnfs 
Dpwmnls frum the fUmes. 

The Russian funer»l-»errice, wilhoal any all*- 
gorical imag^rr, ejipresses the lentimenl of thv 
di^e in lanjniagr alike sHnple and noble. ' Hast 
thou pitied the alHieled, U man ^ lu death thalt 
tfami be pitied. Hast thou cunsotrtl the tuphaQ ^ 
The orphan will deli\-er thee. Hast thou clothed 
the naked ? The naked will procure thee priitec- 
tion,' — RiciuaiHON's Jntaioltt o/'Rimihi. 

But the most minute description of the Brif *' 
Dread occurs in the le{;end of Sir Ommm, No. x\. in 
the MS. Collection of Romances, Vi*. 4. I. Adin>r«tes' 
Library, Edinburgh : though its position is not the 
same as in the dirge, which may excite a suspicion 
that the order of the stanzas in the latter has be«D 
transposed. Sir Owain, a Northumbrian knight, 
after many frightful adventures in St. I\ttrick*t 
purgatory, at last arrives at the bridge, which, in the 
legend, is placed betwixt purgatory and pan>di»ef— 
' The fendei ban the knight ynome,> 
To a rtinkanil water thai ben ycome. 

He DO Miffh never er > aon twicfae ; 
It ttank fouler than arii houude. 
And maai mil* it «m to the groaait, 
And «B« a> »irart m pUbe. 
' Am) Ovaia ttiffii tbnr ouer llgge 
A iwiUi* ttrotig iiMru lirif(ff« : 
The ittuim lutyA tlit ; * 
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" Lo ! Sir Knight, sestow ' this ? 
This is the brigffe of paradis. 
Here ouer thou must go. 

' " Aud we the Kchal with stonei prowe, 
Aud the winds the schai ouer blow. 

And wirche the full wo ; 
Thou no schalt for all this unduerd, 
Bot gif thou falle & midwerd. 

To our fewes * nio, 

'"And when tliou art adown yfWle, 
Than iH-hal com our feUwes alle. 

And with her ' hokes the hede ; 
We acliftl the teche n newe play: 
Thou hast served ous la^ai a daj, 
Atid into hetle the lede." ' 

'Owain biheld the brigi^e smert, 
The water ther uuder blac and awert. 

And sore him gaa to dr«de : 
For of othing * be tok yeme,' 
Never mot, in Bonne heme. 

Thicker than the fend*B yede,* 

'The brigge was as heigh as a tour. 
And as scharpe as a rasour. 

And nam it was also ; 
And the water that ther ran under, 
Brend o' li|;htuing and of thonder. 

That thocht him niichel wo. 

•Thern 



No no Riaiater deuiue ; 
That is ymade for«oth ywis, 
tTnder the bri{^ of paradis, 
Halvendel the pine. 
M^ aaa'at thou. > Awn, iBob^il} eouncted fn falawva. 
km. * OAing, one (Ubs. * Ttme. aim. * Tait. 
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^ the domiuic&l ouit telle. 
Ther b the pure entree of fa«ll«, 

Seine Poule berth n iluenw ; ' 
^Thosa blletfa of the brigg* adowti. 
Of him nis ao redemprioun. 

Neither more nor latse. 

* The fmdes aefd to the hiii|rht thu. 
"Ouer this brig^ire mifrlit thou iiuvuht |C"> 

For aoiieekiues iietle ; ' 
Fie peril Mirwe aud iru. 
And to that »tede' ther thou rom fro, 

U'el fair we Mhal tho l«le," 

' Ovain tuion be^mn bitheiii'lin, 
Fram hou maui of the feiideii wreiirhu, 

God him saved hadde ; 
He «ett bis fot njron the brig)(e. 
No feld he do BchHrpe e^pi, 
No nothiag him uu drad. 

' Wlien the fendes y leifch thi>. 
That he was more Uiaii half ygi>, 

Loude thai guu to crie ; 
" Alias ! allaa ! that he was hum ! 
This ich knight we have forlorn 

Outof ourbaylie.'"' 

The author of the Legend of Sir fj««i«, though a 
eealous Catholic, has embraced, in the Ailbit 
extent, the Talmudic doctrine of on eartlily {wra- 
dise, distinct from the celestial abode of thp Jii>t, 
and serving as a place of initifttioii, preparatory to 
perfect bliss, and to the beatiHc vision.- — See the 
Babbi Menasse ben Israel, in a treatise called 
Nuhmath Chajim, i.e. The Breath of Life. 

■ The resdet will probably learah St. Paul in vain for tlio 
evidenoe here refei red to. ' Nontikinti nedt, uo kind u/ 

ueoegsitj. * Sttdt, dwelling. * BaylU, jurodiotian. 
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[The reader is requested to compare this ' Lyke- 
Wake Dirge ' with the chant to the parting spirit 
in Gtiy Manneritig, — J. G. L.] 

[The dirge is included by John Aubrey in his 
Rcmaines of Genlilisme atid Judaitme, 1686-7, pre- 
served in the Lansdonne mss. in the British Museum. 
A copy of the Aubrey version waa printed in 
Brand's Ariliquiliet, ed. Ellis (1813), vol. ii. p. 181 ; 
and Aubrey's tractate was printed in full by the 
Folklore Society, ed. Britten, 1881. The dirge is 
prefaced by Aubrey thus : — ' The beliefe in Yorke- 
shire was amongst the vulgar (perhaps is in part 
still) tliat after the person's death the soule went 
over Whinny-moore, and till about -i-S^t *^ ^^^ 
funerale a woman came (like a Pnefica), and sang the 
following song.' 

la illustration of the song, Britten quotes the 
following passages from Sale's preface to the Koran, 
giving a more minute account of the Mohammedan 
belief in regard to the ' Brig of Dread ' than does the 
quotation given by Scott :- — ' The trials being over, 
and the assembly dissolved, the Mohammedans 
hold that those who are to be admitted into 
paradise will take the right-hand way, and those 
who are destined to liell-lire will take the left; 
but both of them must first pass the bridge called 
in Arabic Al Sirfit, which they say is laid over the 
midst of hell, and described to be finer than a hair 
and sharper than the edge of a sword, so that it 
seems very difficult to conceive how any one shall 
be able to stand upon it ; for which reason most 
of the sect of Motazalites reject it as a fable, 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof of 
the truth of this article that it was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a falsehood. 
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meaning their Prophet, who, to add to the difficulty 
of the passage, has likewise declared this bridge is 
lieset on each side with briars and hooked thorns, 
which will, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with woudei'ful ease and swift- 
ness, like lightning on the wind, Mohammed and 
his Moslems leading the way, whereas the wicked, 
what with the slipperiness and extreme narrowness 
of the path, the entangling of the thorns, and Uie 
extinction of the light, which directed the former 
to paradise, will soon miss their footing and fall 
down headlong Into hell which is gaping beneath 
them. This circumstance Mohammed seems to 
have borrowed from the Magians, who teach that, 
on the last day, all mankind will be obliged to pass 
a bridge, which they call POl Chlnavad, or Chinavar ; 
that is, the straight bridge leading directly into the 
other world, on the midst of which they suppose the 
angels, appointed by God to perform that office, will 
»tand, who will require of every one a strict account 
of his actions, and weigh them in the manner we 
have already mentioned. It is true the Jews speak 
likewise of the bridge of hell, which they say is no 
broader than a thread; but then they do not tell us 
that any shall be obliged to pass it, except idolaters, 
who will thence tail into perdition.' 

The reference to the putting on of shoon has 
connection with an ancient custom of putting on 
shoes on the dead, as if they had to go a long 
journey. 

For dirges and songs of mourning generally, tee 
GfMMERE'i Beginning* of Poetry, pp. 333-351.] 
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Kvrry night mid alle ; 
Pin? Ami »l««te/ imd ouidle lighte^ 
Ami Chri^te receive thve saule* 

It 

\VKen tK<Hi from hence hw^^t mre pftste^' 

Kxt^ uighte iind idle ; 
1\» Whinnv-niuir thou oouiest nt kste ; 

And l^mte leoeivY th\^ «Mik^^ 

in 

KN^efT Aiieht^ Mid 4dk; 
^t tlwe \)i>«tk «vid {<ittt Hmmi <» ; 
And CWt«lfe nemx^ th^^ ^iwak. 

IX- 

If Wtiim «i»d :(jh^m tlh^tt ineVr ^^(«ift laaie. 
VS^m- t9fif!!lhte «iid 4tl ie : 



^ i*'1f «lM«ii im^ vMho -—X.'] 
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And Clirisli^ iv<mTe thve MuWk 



Eivrr nighte «ik1 alte ; 
To Bi^g^ o"* DrMd thou <\wN«t *t WW ^ 
And Quiste remve thv^ «lluV^ 



From Briggo'Divftd wheiiUKwiiSMiv&t fiMA\ 

Everr nighte and alle ; 
To poi^gmtonr fire thou oanNst At lii»t^< 

Aod Cfariite peoeiTe thvc MUiki. 

Tn 

It ever thou gmrert lueAte or drmkew 

Etot night and mile; 
Tlie fire dball xkerer make tbc« &hrink^ ; 

And Chiiste reodTe tfave sauku 



Tht stKia in A. nmia ;— 

*Ftom htiti vi UwrnA UmL Hum sikTst pftM. 

See IiitrodufTtkm. TIm; indcUtifML, *yoUiwiliiithM>mthT>iii.'iB»y 
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vni 

If meate or drinke thou never gavest nane, 

Every nighte and alle ; 
The fire will bum thee to the bare bane ; 

And Christe receive thye saule. 

DC 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 

Every nighte and alle ; 
Fire and sleete, and candle lighte, 

And Christe receive thye saule. 
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NOW FIRST PUBLISHED 



Thie ballad, which is a very grent favourite aniuiif; 
the inhabitants of Ettrick Furest, is uiiivergKlly be- 
lieved to be founded in fact. The Editor fuuiid it 
easy to collect a variety uf copies ; but very diffi- 
cult indeed to select from them kucIi u csjllated 
edition, as might, in any degree, suit the Uute of 
'these more light aud giddy-paced tii»c8,' 

Tradition places the event, recorded in the soug, 
very early ; and it is probable that the ballad was 
composed aooii afterwards, although the lauguag« 
has been gradually modernised, in tlie vuune of Its 
transmission to us, through the inaccurate channel 
of oral tradition. The baid doeb uot relate jiar- 
ticulars, but barely the striking outlines of a iact, 
apparently u> well known when he wrote, as to 



rnder raiuute detail t 



unnecessary. 



sit i 



always 



tedious and unpoetica). 

The hero of the ballad was a knight of great 
bravery, called Scott, who is said to have resided at 
Kirithope, or Oakwood Ustle, and is, in traditioo. 
termed the Baron of Oakwood. The esUte of 
Kirkhope belonged aaccutly to the »«rtt» "^ 
Harden : Oakwood is stil) the.r property, and bM 
-> from time immemorial. The Editor w«« 
led to suppobe, that the bew of tbe 



been s 
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balUd might have been identified with John Scott, 
sixth son of the Laird of Harden, murdered in Ettrick 
Forest by his kinsinen, the Scotts of GilmaDScleugh 
(»ee notes to 'Jamie Telfer,' vol. ii. p. l6). This 
appeared the more probable, as the common people 
always affirm that this young man was treacherously 
■lain, and that, in evidence thereof, his body re- 
mained uncorrupted for many years ; so that even 
the roses on his shoes seemed as fresh as when he 
was first laid in the family vault at Hassendean. 
But from a passage in Nisbefs Heraldry, he now 
believes the ballad refers to a duel fought at 
Deucharswyre, of which Annan's Treat is a part, 
betwtit John Scott of Tushielaw and his brother- 
in-Uw, Walter Scott, third son of Robert of Thirle- 
■tane, in which the latter was slain.' 

In ploughing Annan's Treat, a huge manamental 
stone, with an inscription, was discovered ; but 
being rather scratched than engraved, and the lines 
being run through each other, it is only possible to 
read one or two Latin wordg. It probably records 
the event of the combat. The person slain was 
the male ancestor of the present Lord Napier. 

Tradition affirms that the hero of the song (he 
he who he may) was murdered by the brother, 
either of his wife, or betrothed bride. The alleged 
cause of malice was the lady's father having pro- 
posed to endow her with half of his property, 
upon her marriage with a warrior of such renown. 
The name of the murderer is said to have been 
Annan, and the place of combat is still called 
Annan's Treat It is a low muir, on the banks of 
the Yarrow, lying to the west of Yarrow Kirk. 
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Two tat] unhewn masses of stone are erected, about 
eighty yards distant from each other ; and the least 
child, that can herd a cow, will tell the passenger, 
that there be ' the two lords, who were slain in 
single combaL'i 

It will be, with many readers, the greatest re- 
commendation of these verses, that they are sup- 
posed to have suggested to Mr. Hamilton, of 
Bangour, the modem ballad, beginning, 

'Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride.' 

A fragment, apparently regarding the story of the 
following ballad, but in a different i 
in Mr. Herd's mss., and runs thu 



' When I look east, my heart is 
But when I look west, it'a mai 
For then 1 see the braes o' Yarroir 
And there, for aye, I lost my marri 






[The oldest printed version of the numerous 
songs, ballads, and fragmentary verses relating to 
Yarrow is the black-letter (c. 1690) 'Delectable 
New Ballad intituled Leader-Haughs and Yarrow,' 
ostensibly by Nicol Bum the violer, which was 
republished in Ramsay's Tea-Tahle Miicel/any, 1725. 
It celebrates with sprightliness and skill, though 
with some affected classicality, the varied charms of 
the district ; but is quite silent as to any tragedy. 
Nevertheless the tragic ballads or fragments are in 

> ['Theaohave nothing whatever to ilo with the incidenU of 
uij Yarrow h&Uad. The stonss stood there long before m BiDgle 
deed in SnottiBh story hftd been done — were even then giey^ 
weird, mjBterioiu ; and " AnnaQ'a Treat" is a pore miaaomer, ■ 
reading of Soott'a own, which has no foundation either in tiMll- 
tion or tact.'— Prof eaiior Verrrn in Border HJtUiri/ and Poetry, 
ii. 183. Scott's informont wna Junea Hogg I] 
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the same measure, and a few beautiful stxnsas in 
Herd are ' To the tuDe of Leader Haugbs and 
Yarrow/ whicb raises the suspicion that those frag- 
meDts are of later date. The oldest of them. 
' Willie 's rare and Willie 's fair,' first appeared id 
Thomson's Orpfi^vt ; and of this fraginent there are 
various extended and comipted versions 'taken 
down from recitation ' (see Child's Baliadt, iii. 
17S-185). The Orp/uiu fragment suggests nothing 
more than a drowning accident; but the fragment 
in Herd suggests death in &ir fight, or death by 
treachery and violence: — 

' But o'er jua tHen run artned men 

Hare wrought me dule and eorrcw ; 
They've slain, they 've slain the comUest swain ; 

He bleeding lies od Yarrow.' 

Bums communicated to William Tytler a fragment 
(published in Cromek's Select ScoUUh Songt, iL I96), 
entitled 'The Braes of Yarrow. Tune, Willie's 
rare.' The introductory and superfluous stanza, 
quite out of harmony with the style of the other 
stanzas, is apparently a /dilc pas of Burns him- 
self:— 

'Nae birdie tang the mirkie hour, 

Amang the braes of Yarrow ; 
But slumber'd on the dewy boug-bs 

To wait the vaukening morrow.' 

The version also combines portions of ' Willie 't 
rare ' with portions of the Herd fragment, and with 
other stanzas, the substance of which is included 
in modem northern recitals quaintly termed ' The 
Duke of Athole's Nurse,' of which versions 
appeared in Kinloch's Ballads (18^7), and Buch&n's 
Baliadt of ike Sorlk of ScoUand (1838). In the 
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northern recitals, the tragedy is the product <if a 
tavern braw), but otherwise it has much in commuu 
with the ' Dowie Dens ' balind. Scott partly ailopta 
the ' tavern ' version of the story, anil omits «t the 
beginning all direct mention of a love episode, 
though this is vaguely hinted at in utanzas ii. and 
ill., and is implied in the concluding stanzas. 

The earliest known circumstantial versions of 
'The Dowie Dens' are a copy sent to Percy by 
Robert Lambe in 1768 (Chilo, iii. l67-H), and 
another sent him by Principal Robertson the 
historian (lA., 164-5). Several later recitals con- 
tribute nothing new of any value. The peculiarity 
of the ' Dowie Dens ' versions is that the (juarrel 
originates in a lady marrying, or desiring to marry, 
a lover disapproved of by her relations, and that 
the lover is slain by the treachciy either of a rival 
or of her brother or brethren, and either in con- 
nection with a duel or by means of a combined 
attack on him. Jo a paper in Blackmood t Magazine 
(vol. cxlvii., June 1 890, pp. 73y-*6), Professor Veitch 
announced the discovery of a version, harmonising 
the ' Dowie Dens " ballad with ' Willie i drowned in 
Yarrow,' or rather combining the two into one, 
and ' explaining nearly everything ' ; and notwith- 
standing additional information available by the 
publication of many new versions in Child's BaUadt, 
he deemed it unnecessary to modify his views 
when dealing with the subject in his enUi^ed 
edition of BvnUr HUloiy and Poetry, ] 89S, vtd, iL 
pp. 17S-S05. Without questioning the jfenersl 
good faith of the Peeblesshire cottar &om wbom 
his version was obtained, it muct, howevef, be 
remembered (1) that he had what, «e regards the 
parity of ballad recitaJs, must be tcmted the dis- 
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qiuUilicBtion of being venifier as well as cottar; 
(8) that thnugh assertinf^ that old copies of the 
ImUmI bad been in his aneeBtor's and his 
pOMWrion, he was unable to produce thetn ; and 
(S) that a reciter may unconsciously, in conree of 
time, very much chanpe the tenor of a ballad, by 
interpolations which he may fail to remember are 
his own. There is further something pnzzltnfr in 
the statement a* to the great-grand father's hand- 
writing — ' queer crooked letters, which Mr. Haig, 
the schoolmaster of Heriot, could read Ouently, 
And calleii tile Queen Anne's hand.' The most 
feaniblc explanation of this curious description is 
that it refers to a blaek-tetter ballad ; but the 
version is hardly in the black-letter style, and even 
incorporates phrases from Logan's ' Braes of Yar- 
row.' Nor is the fact that it ' explains everything' 
a necessary itymptom of antitfuity, far less of the 
originality which Professor Veitch proposed to 
claim for it ; for, as Seott justly observes, regarding 
■ fact well known, ' minute detail ' is ' unnecessary, 
fts it is always tedious and unpoetical.' Moreover 
in tliis pretended original some of the most beauti- 
ful stanzas of the fragments are— without ' e>:- 
planation' — omitted; and the stanzas 'espUining 
everything ' are merely execrable doggerel. What, 
for example, can be said for the link of connection 
between the killing and the being drowned in 

'They have ta'en the young man by the heels. 
And trail'd him like a htirrow ; 
And then tliey flung the cnmely yonth 
In a whirlpool of Yarr«w.' 

Do not the ' young man ' and the ■ comely yoaili 
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seem to savour less of antiquity than of the latter- 
day poetic cottar > But what appears to have most 
deeply impressed Professor Veitch was the fact that 
in the cottar's version the hair 'five quarters [forty- 
iive inches] long ' was not the laily's but the 



lover's ; and he dwells with pathetic fervour on the 
spectacle of ' the lass wading, it may be, in the 
stream, grasping the floating yellow hair, twining 
it round her lily hand,' etc. This reading, it is 
true, is perhaps a little less absurd than another 
of a stanza found in some versions, in which the 
l«dy IB represented as twisting her yellow hair 
round her lover's hand ; but the correction from 
* her ' to ' his ' might occur to any one ; and, more- 
over, "yellow hair' [generally of women] was one of 
the stock properties of the balladist, and in all 
likelihood the 'yellow hair' of the Yarrow lady 
has been awkwardly appropriated from some other 
ballad. Finally, there is a supposed removal of an 
incongruity regarding the lady's bed. In 'Willie's 
rare]' the lady, still unmarried, is made to say : — 

'VeHtreen I made my bed fu' braid. 
This ni^ht I '11 make it narruw.' 

Whereas in the cottar's version she says : — 

' I meant to make my bed fu' wide, 
But you may make it usrrow.' 

But the conventional propriety of the cottar's 
s by no means a symptom of genuineness, 
for the ladies of the old ballads usually made their 
beds ' fu" braid ' before marriage was proposed. 

The truth is that a ballad version purporting to 
be absolutely correct in regard to all the main 
facts inevitably awakens suspicion of some kind of 
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auaiputation : ukI, bestd«&. there is atwnlntcljr na 
pnaaf that this vnr circiinutMitMl b«U«d EWTTstive 
h«s any foundatioa in EkcL Ob tb« M»ti*iy, 
Pftttessar \~cit<^, bv much acute and painstaking 
inquiry (Bonltr HaUmj, ii l.'^ItM). bo sap|ile- 
Meated the researches of Mr. Crai^^Brown in his 
Hillary ^f Se Mr i t i iK t as efcctiMllT to dispoce ' of 
the historieal referenees adranc^d by Sir Walter 
Scott' and others ; but he disposeid of those reier> 
ences nnly to oMifess that be hiinseJf «nu unable 
to supply any reliable information on the subjeet, 
tboo^ he, oeTeKhele**, deemed it 'possible, ev«i 
indeed probable,' that it mi^t refer to ' Mary, rather 
Marion, Scott, dauf^ter of John Seott of Drrhope,' 
whom — if^orini; the son^ of Robert Crawford — he 
style* the ' Fktwer of Yarrow.' Bat if Maij Seott 
it w»K and this Mary Scott was the 'Flower of 
Yarrow,' it is rather femarkable that the cottar's 
version, which ' explains everything,' did not ex- 
plain this also, and left the explanation to a later 
version obtained by Motherwell. Sntely abo, if ft 
young lady of Dryhope — nhethcr the • Flower ot 
Yarrow ' or not — refiised nine ncAlemen, or tairds. 



-For ax 



n lad in l^ala.' 



and 90 remarkable a 'servan lad,' that he had 
slain seven of the noblemen before he was treacher- 
ously run through the body from behind by the 
lady's brother, this striking episode of family 
history could hardly bai-e disappeared so completely 
from human memory, as to le«ve no wrack behind 
either in definite oral tradition or in doeumentary 
record. Not only, howe^'er, is the nrcnmstantia] 
ballad narratiTe of the cottar uocortoborated by 
other evidence ; it was «^>parenUy unknown to the 
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author of ' Leader Haughs and Yarrow/ and also to 
William Hamilton of Bangour (1740-1754), who 
wrote the beautiful fantasia on ' Willie *s rare.' Most 
probably, therefore, in 'The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,' 
a local habitation and name has been given to an 
incident of some ballad, or romance, having no 
connection with this euphonious river. It may 
even be a merely modem rendering of one of the 
' hostile brethren ' tales. 

Scott's special sources were two recitatives ob- 
tained by Hogg (H.), one obtained by William 
Laidlaw from Nellie Laidlaw (N. L.), and one 
dated Carterhaugh, June 15, 1802 (C); but he made 
use mainly of Hogg (1), supplemented chiefly 
by the Herd fragment. The Hogg and Laidlaw 
versions are, as usual, of remarkable excellence 
to be obtained from recitation.] 



THE 
DOWIE DENS OF YARROW 



Late at eVn, drinking the wine. 
And ere they paid the lawing. 

They set a combat them between. 
To fight it in the da wing. 

^ O stay at hame, mv noble lord ! 

O stav at hame, mv marrow ! 
Mv cruel brother will vou betrav 

On the dowie houms of Yarrow." 

HI 

' O &re ve weeL mv ladve irave ! 

O feure ve weel, mv Sarah ! 
For I maun gae, though I ne^er return, 

Frae the dowie banks o^ Yarrow/ 



^ [This stMUA is from H. (1) ; but line ^ is from the Bums 
fragment, or from H. (2). In L •!» * dewing' is Soott's for 
' dawnin*/] » [StMisss iL-iii. m« from H. (1).] 
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IV 

She kiss'^d his cheek, she kaimM his hair, 

As oft ^ she had done before, O ; 
She belted him with ' his noble brand. 

And he "s awa^ to Yarrow. 



As he gaed up the Tennies bank,' 

I wot he gaed wf sorrow. 
Till, down in a den, he* spied nine arm'd men, 

On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 



VI 



* O come ye here to part your land, 

The bonnie Forest thorough ? * 
Or come ye here to wield your brand. 

On the dowie houms of Yarrow ? '' 

VII 

' I come not here to part my land, 
And neither to b^ nor borrow ; 

I come to wield my noble brand, 
On the bonnie banks of Yarrow." 

1 [' oft ' interpolated by Soott.] - ['belted on hie.'— H.] 

3 [* Tennies bunk ' is Scott's own. H. has ' yon high, high hiU/ and 
other recitations have variations of this reading.] [The Tefmiei 
is the name of a farm of the Dnke of Buoolenoh, a little below 
Yarrow Kirk.— J. G. L.] * [* An in a den.'— H.] * [The 

couplet is Scott's. H. reads : — 

* O ir ye come to drink the wine 
As we hae done before, O.' 

The first couplet of the next stansa is, of course, also Seott's.} 
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vm^ 



* If I see all, ye Ve nine to ane ; 

And that ^s an unequal marrow ; 
Yet will I fight, while lasts my brand, 

On the bonnie banks of Yarrow."* 



IX 



Four has he hurt, and five has slain. 
On the bloody braes of Yarrow, 

Till that stubborn knight came him behind. 
And ran his bodie thorough. 



*Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother' John, 

And tell your sister Sarah, 
To come and lift her noble ^ lord ; 

He 's * sleepin sound on Yarrow.' — 



XI 



* Yestreen I dreamM a dolefu' dream ; 
I fe€u: there will * be sorrow ! 



^ [This Btonza ia not in H. Soott got it from 0., which reads :— 

' I see that you are nine to one, 

Which are of an unequal marrow ; 
As lonff *B I am able to wield my bran, 
I '11 fight and be your marrow.'] 

• Good-brother, beau-fr^re, brother-in-law. * [*leafu'.*— H. 

And alio earlier editions of the MinstreUy.] ^ [' Who's.'— H.] 
» [* I kend there wad.'— H.] 
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I dream'd, I pu'd the heather green, 
Wi' my true love, on Yarrow.* 

XII* 

* O gentle wind, that bloweth south. 

From where my love repaireth. 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth. 

And tell me how he fareth ! 



XIII • 



^ But in the glen strive armed men ; 

They \e wrought me dole and sorrow ; 
TheyVe slain — ^the comeliest knight they've 
slain — 

He bleeding lies on Yarrow.** 



XI v* 



As she sped down yon high high hill. 
She gaed wf dole and sorrow, 

And in the den spied ten slain men. 
On the dowie banks of Yarrow. 



1 [Thu line is from * fiafment in Herd.] 

^ VTbJB Bteittft m from fiord.] > [Tim wHmom m frooa tiw 

H«rd Ha., whkAi^ bowever, reads : — 

*Biit o'er yoD. fleu nu Armed men 

Hftve wroii^t me dule and aurrovr ; 
Tbe^' 've alAic, tber Ve alain ibe oomlieat, awsis ; 
fie hleediqg lies on Ymtoit/] 

* [Thia atanaa is ehiefly from fi.. whieh, bowevser, reada:^ 

* Bbe saed up joti bifb, hi^ hill, 

I wftt abe faed wi aunow ; 
And in a den ipr'd nine Mined men 
On tbe duwj boum» o' Yamnr.'j 
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XV ^ 

She kissM his cheek, she kaim'^d his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough ; 

She kissed them, till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 

' Now, haud your tongue, my daughter dear ! 

For a* this breeds but sorrow ; 
ni wed ye to a better lord, 

Than him ye lost on Yarrow."* 

XVII* 

' O haud your tongue, my father dear. 

Ye mind me but of sorrow ; 
A fairer rose did never bloom 

Than now lies croppM on Yarrow."* 

^ [This stanza in H. readi :— 

She Idssd his cheek, she kaimd his haii^ 

As oft she did before. O ; 
She drank the red blood frae him ran 

On the dowy houms o' Yarrow.*] 

« [This is mainly from N. L., with 'Now' for 'O * in L 1, and 
in L 8, an emendation of ' For this breeds ay.'] 
s [This is from N. L., which, however, reads : — 

* O hand yer tongue, my father dear. 

For ye but breed mair sorrow; 
A better rose will never spring 
Than him I 're lost on Yarrow.'] 



THE GAY GOSS-HAWK 



NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED [1802] 

This ballad is published, partly from one, under 
this title, in Mrs. Brown's Collection, and partly 
from a MS. of some antiquity, penes Edit. — The 
stanzas, appearing to possess most merit, have been 
selected from each copy. 

[In addition to those mss., Scott obtained isolated 
stanzas from Hogg (H.), and after the first edition 
utilised a copy supplied by Laidlaw (L.). Those 
versions, as well as the ' ms. of some antiquity,' are 
at Abbotsford, and have been published in Child's 
Ballads (iv. 181-4). Scott's own amendments are 
very numerous, but as they supply a remarkable 
example of his methods, an endeavour has been 
made to indicate them in the footnotes. Professor 
Veitch {Border Hklniy and Poetry, p. 126) termed 
'The Gay Goss-Hawk ' a ballad of the Yarrow, 
apparently for the reason that the ubiquitous ' St. 
Mary's Kirk' is introduced. But the peculiarity, 
if it can be so named, was conferred on the ballad 
by Scolt. 

The ballad preserves, in a faint and confused 
form, a very ancient superstition regarding the 
remarkable powers of communication possessed by 
birds. Some of the more striking instances are 
incidentally alluded to in Hartland's Legend of 
Perseus, iO. 94-102. The plot of the ballad is, in 
essentials, very common.] 
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i^ 



* O WALY, waly, my gay goss-hawk, 
Gin your feathering be sheen ! ^ 

' And waly, waly, my master dear, 
Gin ye look pale and lean ! 



n* 



' O have ye tint, at tournament. 
Your sword, or yet your spear ? 

Or mourn ye for the southern lass, 
Whom you may not win near ? '* 



III 



* I have not tint, at tournament. 
My sword, nor yet my spear ; 

But sair I mourn for my true love, 
Wi' mony a bitter tear. 



^ [This stanza is from A.] ^ [Stanzas iL-iii. are mainly 

Scott's, but A. reads :— 

' Whether is it for the gold sae rid. 

Or is it for the silver clear. 
Or is it for the lass in southern land 
That she oannot win here ? '] 
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IV 1 

* But weel 's me on ve, my gay goss-hawk. 

Ye can baith speak and flee ; 
Ye sail carry a letter to my love. 

Bring an answer back to me/ 



' But how sail I your true love find. 
Or how suld I her know ? 

I bear a tongue ne'er wi' her spake, 
An eye that ne'er her saw," 



'0 weel sail ye my true love ken, 

Sae 8une as ye her see ; 
For, of a' the flowers of fair England, 

The fairest flower is she. 



'The red, that's on my true love's cheik, 
Is like blood drops on the snaw ; 

■ [Thii itanca is oiaiDlj from B. L. rekds :— 

' O sould je ipeak, idj bonnis egnir-hawk. 

A« ye bae winga to flea : 
Tbeii jd w»d etttry h la>e-lett«r 
Atween my love an' roe.'] 
' [Staiuas v.-vi. ue chieHy from B., with sevenkl emendatioiic, 
the moat importADi being tbat of 1. 3 of sC. v., which ia B. 

'Whan froe her moutb I never beard coutb.'] 

■ [Ibis slann is from A., and is not found in B.. thoogb there 
are auggestions in L. Scott's cbief amendments are 'drops on ' 
for 'Kpilt amang' in 1. S, and 'breast bare' <«biab may be 
partly a clericsl error) for the ' breast-lwDe ' in 1. 3. J 



1 
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The white, that is on her breast bare, 
Like the down o^ the white sea- maw. 



Vlll^ 

And even at my lovers bour-door 
There grows a flowering birk ; 

And ye maun sit and sing thereon 
As she gangs to the kirk. 

* And four-and-twenty fair ladyes 
Will to the mass repair ; 

But weel may ye my ladye ken, 
The fedrest ladye there."* 



x» 

Lord William has written a love-letter, 

Put it under his pinion gray ; 
And he is awa^ to Southern land 

As fast as wings can gae. 

^ [Thii fUum is virtnallj from B. ; but there is something 
sUi^tlj oorresponding in A.] ^ [This stanxa is from B., with 
•OMiidfttioiis, the chief being in L 4, which in B. r o a ds : — 

'For she wears goad on her hair/ 

(Qf. 'Tkmlane': 'That wear gowd in your hair.*)] 

* [This stMisa is from A., where it reads : — 

* He has written a love-letter. 

Put it under his feathem gray^ ; 
And he 's away to southen land 
As fiurt as cTer he maj.] 
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xii 



And even at that ladye^s hour 

There grew a flowering birk ; 
And he sat down and sung thereon 

As she gaed to the kirk. 

And weel he kent that ladye fair 

Amang her maidens free ; 
For the flower, that springs in May morning, 

Wfiis not sae sweet as she. 

xni 

He lighted at the ladye^s yate, 

And sat him on a pin ; 
And sang fu^ sweet the notes o' love, 

Till a^ was cosh * within. 

XIV* 

And first he sang a low low note, 

And syne he sang a clear ; 
And aye the o'erword o^ the sang 

Was — * Your love can no win here.** 

^ [This stanza is from B.] ^ [This Btansa is modem, and 

probably Soott*8 own.] 

* Cosh, quiet. [The stanza, which has something faintly 
oorresponding to it in A., and was not included in the first edition 
(1802). was supplied by Hogg, Scott slightly amending it.] 

4 [This stanza is from A., with emendations, the chief being in 
1. 1, which in A. reads : — 

* First he sang it, loud, loud, loud.'] 
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xv^ 



* Feast on, feast on, my maidens a' : 
The wine flows you amang : 

While I gang to my shot-window, 
And hear yon bonny bird^s sang. 



XVI* 



^ Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird. 

The sang ye sung yestreen ; 
For weel I ken, by your sweet singing. 

Ye are frae my true love sen\^ 

xvn 

O first he sang a merry sang, 

And syne he sang a grave ; 
And S3me he peckM his feathers gray. 

To her the letter gave. 

xvin* 

* Have there a letter from Lord William ; 

He says he ^s sent ye three : 
He canna wait your love langer. 

But for your sake he'^ll die.** 

1 [This lUum is from B. with emendations, the chief being in 
L 1, whieh in B. reads : — 

' O eat and drink, my Marjs a\'] 

s [SlanflM xyi.-xTii. are from B., with slight emendations.] 
* [StanjAs xviii.-xix. are from B., with emendations, the chief 

being the introduction of * Lord William * for ' jonr love,* and 

of 'Mary Kirk' for *fair Seotland.'] 
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XIX 



^ Grae bid him bake his bridal bread, 
And brew his bridal ale ; 

And I sail meet him at Marv's kirk 
Lang, lang ere it be stale/ 



The ladye ''s gane to her chamber, 
And a moanf u** woman was she ; 

As gin she had ta^en a sudden brash,^ 
And were about to die. 



XXI ^ 



^ A boon^ a boon, my father deir, 

A boon I b^ of thee ! ' 
^ Ask not that paughtv Scottish lord, 

For him vou ne er shall see. 



XXII 



^ Bat, for your hcMiest asking else, 
Weel granted it shall be.* 

*Then, gin I die in Southern land. 
In Scotland gar bur}' me. 



' fHu* ttMua is fraoQ A., with ffuwiMtotinM in fduMMl^sjO 

^ hrmti^, HdoMtt. ' [fltinMi zzL-zxii. we ■riadtrt fnM& A. 

•ad B.. t^ jAriiwJiigT hciag mtaXy iio>tt a. j 

VOL. UI. X 



* Auc u^e^bivt iir» teat 






hU*: im^ U'cti lirr to bier bigly boor 
A« tiuft 4i« iiljr could fknr; 

Aiid hIat km» dnuik a «kfep%' drmii^bt, 
'I'imi abc iMui aiix'd wf one. 

Aod iKiUi |m1«^ g^w her rosy cheek, 
'tlN»i wn* *«r bright of Uee, 



f Mi^ it»» Wmi« fciimnn immW of MmoMmteg m tlw Border 
« j'fito atAiM^i u AtauMi wWoUj SeottV tlw oidTallikUT 
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And she seemed to be as surely dead 
As any one could be. 



Then spak ber cruel step-minnie, 
'Tak ye the burning lead, 

And drap a drap on her bosomc, 
To try if she be dead.' 

XX vm 
They took a drap o' boiling lead. 

They drap'd it on her breast ; 
' Alas ! alas ! ' her father cried, 

' She 's dead without the priest." 



She neither chatter'd with her teeth. 
Nor shiver'd with her chin ; 

'Alas! alas!" her father cried, 
' ITiere is nae breath within." 



1 [Stuuoa xsvii.-uii. lire neither in A. nor B., which is wholly 
feminine in aentiment, but atu found in L., with emenilttioiii. 
Tbej were suhntituted for the following two in the fij«l eititiun. 
the nuthorit}' for which oannot be tnwed :— 

' Thef drapt k drsp a' the burning red gowd, 
Thej drapt It on her chin 



le life w 



:T mother cried. 




■' And ei 
'■Then 

Ther dnipt a drap o' the burning r«l gowd, 
They dnpt it on her breut-bHie ; 
••--•"-- levon bkuld brother* Mid, 
er'adekd andgsne 1"') 




«\r -^ 



■»■•' — 



AZjS 






tfti JIR ^ 
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And up and ftarted Lord WiUuoit 
The chiettMoe aumog tbem a\ 

* Set down, tet down the bier/ be taid ; 

^Let me look ber upoo^; 
But m ioon m Lord WilUaio toudhed ber 
buKlf 

Her ocdour begpu toecHBe* 

She brightened like the lily flover, 

TDI ber ptJe cokMir was gone ; 
With roijr dbeik« «ttd rubjr lip« 

She wttled her loi^e iipMu 



^A Morsel «f toot faread^ttv Umi^ 

Asd one g|MK of jWNir vase; 
Fot I hfte fiMtod th»e Ihree kii^ dhm, 

AH for Tonr Mke «mI aane. 



Gae luflK, ^le hflue, airy ae^es baMld 



Gae bmne aind Ubir lamr horn! 

1 I!niw«iHiA »«&«inBndHliiiD itf ▲.«na£. Lord 'IT jBimp 
iB msnttoiwd m L.] < [Tliiii flfeauia, f^KtU?* .flMdaai n 'dwr- 

£.. i»inim A., wjib ili|^ ftinmiflrtmni, iaahiding ' JL nrarMl 'JEcr 

ifagrt- iiifli^ . — 

'And 1% mBT taU ^m wuihmi iand 



Hut T Nnr in'tt W2 tlK> 

That vn^V. «ty «ui'« |riifie Test ; 
Hilt ^mKT he to «ty xiniel ftte|y<dinie. 
G«rVi hum mc on tiie breMt.* 

^ Ah ! wtnc to yny^ ymi l^i mtmuifi ! 

An ill A^tkkh mux vmi <Ke I 
For wc bft i»ther and mteis at tiaene 

RrMikiiig their hMits^ far thee/ 

1 fTHIh vlftniii^. iH«t Ir. thr ftmt ^dltwu. i^ from L.. ^Hmk it 



* OnvniiiMMl m^ to my witd fMlMr, 

Tf wr y<m Mune htm nwm\ : 
TMit ii<««jrhr nny to my il] fUfffwiBluile. 
i^vhI Hum me <in thc^ hnwa/j 

^' fThlv fif^nim 1> frwir. A.. wh««;, ho'WfiFer. Mae 1 Tiik. 'hit 
•Mm 4^M. ' foi * yo*; U|ph; ivnnMu*.* Mid *m«ib«r * for *»it CTa * te 
«f»o S. 



NOTES 

OK 
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Tke redy thmt '« on iHy true hve's 
U Khe bhod ^nyw on tke nu^e.^^L viL 11. 1-2. 

This Bunile rewmUet a pannge in a us. traoalstioii of 
sn Irish Fairy tale^ called The Adwnturef nf Fmrmila, 
PriMe99 of Soatkmd, and OarrtU (XDufy, Son ^ Do9HI^ 
Mare (XDafy, Ohi^Bard af Irahnd. 

'Fararla^ as abe entered her bower^ caat hat looks 
upon the earthy which was tinged with llie blood of a 
bird which a raven had newly killed ; " Like that anow^" 
■aid Faravla, " was the complexion of my beloved^ his 
cheeks like the sanguine traces thereon ; whilst the raven 
recaUs to my memor}' the colour of his beautiful locks." ' 

There is also some resemblance, in the conduct of the 
story^ betwixt the ballad and the tale just quoted. The 
Princess Faravla, being desperately iu love with Canal 
01)aly^ despatches in search of him a faithful con6dant; 
who, by her magical art, transforms herself into a hawk, 
and, perching upon the windows of the bard, conveys to 
him information of the distress of the Princess of Scot- 
land. 

In the ancient romance of Sir Triiirew, the simile of 
the ' blood drops upon snow ' likewise occurs : — 

* A brkle bright thai chs« 
As blod opoo snoweiag.' 



BROWN ADAM 

There is a copy of this ballad in Mrs. Brown's 
Collection. The Editor has seen one^ printed on a 
single sheet. The epithet, 'Smith/ implies, pro- 
bably, the simame, not the profession, of the hero, 
who seems to have been an outlaw. There is, how- 
ever, in Mrs. Brown's copy, a verse of little merit, 
here omitted, alluding to the implements of that 
occupation. [A fragment in the Harris us. in Har- 
vard College is published in Child's Ballads (u. 374). 
The ballad is not of much account] 



too 



I 

i; 



i 



BROWN ADAM 

I 

O WHA wad wish the wind to blaw, 
Or the green leaves fa** therewith ? 

Or wha wad wish a lealer love 
Tlian Brown Adam the Smith ? 

II 

But they hae banished him^ Brown Adam, 

Frae fiither and f rae mother ; 
And they hae banished him. Brown Adam, 

Frae sister and frae brother. 

ui 

And thev hae banished him,^ Brown Adam, 

The 2 flower o' a' his kin ; 
And he's bigged a bom* in gude green^wood 

Atween his ladve and him. 

IV 

It fell iqKm a summer^s day,' 
Brown Adam he thought lang ; 

1 [-lum'a omitted mB.] < pFsMthc'—BJ 

> [*0 it leO OMe iqM» • d»j.'—£.] 
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IX 

For he'^s ta^en out a gay goud ring, 

Had cost him mony a poun\ 
* O grant me love for love, ladye. 

And this sail be thy ^ own/ 



* I lo^e Brown Adam weel,^ she said, 

* I trew • sae does he me : 

I wadna gie Brown Adam'^s love 
For nae fause knight I see/ 

XI 

Out has he ta^en a purse o** gowd. 
Was a* fou to the string, 

* O grant me love for love, ladye. 

And a*^ this sail be thine/ 

XII 

^ I lo''e Brown Adam weel,^ she says ; 

* I wot ^ sae does he me : 

I wadna be your light leman 
For mair than ye could gie/ 

XIII 

Then out he drew ^ his lang bright brand. 
And flashM it in her een ; 

1 [* your.'-B.] » [' wot.*— B.] » [' An* I ken.*— B.] 
* [*Then out hM he drawn hii lang, Ung bxmn.'— B.] 
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JELLON GRAME 



NEVER BEFORE Pt'BLISHED [1802] 

This ballad is published from tradition, with some 
conjectural emendations. It is corrected by a copy 
in Mrs. Brown's Ms., from which it differs in the 
concluding stanzas. Some verses are apparently 

Jelhn seems to be the same name with Jyllian or 
Julian. ' Jyl of Brentfonl's Testament ' is men- 
tioned in Warton's Hutory oj' Poetry, vol. ii. p. 40, 
The name repeatedly occurs in old ballads, some- 
times as that of a man, at other times as that ol' a 
woman. Of the former is an instance in the ballad 
of ' The Knight and the Shepherd's Daughter.'— 
Reliquei of Ancient Poetry, vol. lii. p. 72 :~ 

' Some do call me Jack, aweetheart. 
And some do call im Jilte: 

Witton Gilbert, a village four miles west of 
Durham, is, throughout the bishopric, prociuiinced 
Witton Jilbert. We have also the common name 
of Giles, always in Scotland pronounced Jill. For 
Gllle, or Juliana, as a female name, we have Fair 
GiUian of Croyden, and a thousand authorities. 
Such being the case, the Editor must enter hU pny- 
test against the conversion of Oil Morrice into Child 
Maurice, an epithet of chivalry. All the circuia- 
stances in that ballad argue, that the unfortunate 
hero was aa obscure and very young man, who liad 
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never received the honcrar of knighthood. At anj 
rste, there can be no reason, even were intctnal 
evidence totally wanting, for altering a weU-known 
proper name, which, till of late jears, has been the 
ttnifbrm title of the ballad.' 

[No version of ' Jellon Grame ' preserves veiy dis- 
tinct traces of antiquity either in matter cir form ; for 
the Buchan story of the boy's precocity, even if it be 
not a contribution from the poetic fancy of BnchanV 
beggar bard, retains nothing that can strictly be 
termed marvellous, though modernity is more mani- 
fest in the following stanza of a Sharpe verskm : — 

' And she has nursed him carefully. 

And put him to the school ; 
And any who affronted him. 
He soon made him cry dule.' 

There is no evidence in Scott's version that he 
possessed any copy except Mrs. Brown's. This 
copy he ' corrected ' — he did not use it to correct 
another.] 

1 ['Child Maurice' is the title in the Percy folio mb. ; and the 
hero of thin early version was mott certainly a knight.] 
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O Jellon Grame sat in Silverwood, 
He sharpM his broadsword lang ;^ 

And he has calFd his little foot-page 
An ' errand for to gang. 

II 

* Win up, my bonny boy,' he says, 

* As quickly as ' ye may ; 
For ye maun gang for Lillie Flower 

Before the break of day/ 

III 

The boy has buckled his belt about, 
And thro'' the green-wood ran ; 

And he came to the ladye's bower 
Before the day did dawn. 

IV 

' O sleep ye, wake ye, Lillie Flower ? 

The red sun ''s on the rain : * 
Ye \e bidden come to Silverwood, 

But I doubt ye '11 never win hame.' 

1 [' He whistled and he sang.'— B.] > [' His.*— B.] ' [* As 
quickly a< e'er.*— B.] * [* The red run '■ i* the rain.*— B.] 
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nerer rece ived the bnopar ot kmcittfaaaii. At 
nte, thcfe can be :to reaaoo. ewn were int e ma i 
evidence totaily -^vsatnuc. tor -utemq^ a weil-koDwn 
proper name, wnicii, till ot late years* haa been the 
umlbnn title of the iiailad.' 

[No venioo ot ' Jeilon Gfame preaerres verr liia- 
tmct tiaees of aotxqiutr either ia ma t ter or form ; for 
the Bnchan stonr of the \x»j's precucitj, even if it be 
not a coDtributton from the poetic tancy of Bychan's* 
beggar bard, retama nothing that can stzictij be 
tttmed marreilotis, though modemitr is more mm^ 
fest in the following stanaa oi a ^^larpe versioa : — 

* And atub nan aunad him carednily. 

And put him to the school ; 
.Vnd any who alfirunted him. 
He !»oon made him cry dule.' 

There is no evidence in Scott's version that he 
possessed any copy except Mrs. Brown's. This 
copy he 'corrected ' — he did not use it to c orrec t 
another.] 

^ ['Child Maurice' i« the title in the Percy folio sui. ; auid the 
hwo oi this early veraion wae muet certamly a laucht. ] 
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* O spare my life, now, Jellon Grame ! 

My father ye needna dread ; 
1 11 keep my babe in gude green-wood. 

Or wi** it 1 11 b^ my bread.^ 

XI 

He took no pity on Lillie Flower,^ 

Tho^ she for life did pray ; 
But pierced her thro' the fair body 

As at his feet she lay. 

xu 

He felt nae pity for Lillie Flower,^ 

Where * she was lying dead ; 
But he felt some for the bonny bairn,' 

That lay weltering in her bluid. 

xui 

Up has he ta^en that bonny boy. 

Given him to nurses nine ; 
Three to sleep, and three to wake, 

And three to go between. 

XIV 

And he bred up that bonny boy. 
Called him his sister^s son : 

1 [*thatladie.'— B.] » [*Tho'.'— B.] * [*boy.'— B.] 

VOL. lU. O 
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^ Your mother was a fairer flowen 
And lies beneath this tree. 



XIX 



* More pale she was, when she sought my grace 

Than prymrose pale and wan ; 
And redder than rose her ruddy hearths blood» 

That down my broadsword ran.^ 

XX 

Wi^ that the boy has bent his bow, 

It was baith stout and lang ; 
And thro^ and thro'' him, Jellon Grame, 

He garM an arrow gang. 

XXI 

Says — * lie ye there, now, Jellon Grame ! 

My malisoun gang you wi^ ! ^ 
The place my mother lies buried in 

Is far too good for thee/ 

> [* Mj meUiioan yon wi*/— B.] 



XOTE 



JELLON G&AME 

Sib 
wwdVey 
tli« fintt editMiii of tte Aberdeen 

Apparently the KejLiiiiiiiic of 

pflie name mhio <Mrur» m ihe vcnraii of *" Child ]i«aiee ' 
in the IVrcT Mw vs. i ed. Hales and FumiTalL u. SOS), 
whick )ia> certain sioiilaritics witk * Jellon Gut/ and 
\*en- dwelT rt we ihlea h it tke two opeiiiii|r 




' Olkikk Maancv hostfc nkc sihMr 

H« haitt««i it rooBc Aboat : 
.\ji«i noeK^ivt' that b« ffmad tbcna. 
Nor ii4«D«.* th^rv w«» withoQt. 

' He imrMi «o«n« hither, thou litlc ffoot-] 

Vt rann^th lovlye br ntv knee, 
Ffi^r them «halt goe to John St«ward't wiffe, 
And praT h«r tpeake «^ mee.'] 
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ANCIENT copy 



NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED [1802] 

Mr. Lewis, in his Tale* of If'ander, has presented 
the public with a copy of this ballad, with addition*) 
and alterations. The Editor has also seen « copy 
containing some modem stanzas, intended by Mr. 
Jamieson, of Macclesfield, for publication in his 
Collection of Scottish Poetry.' Yet, under these 
disadvantages, the Editor cannot relinquish his 
purpose of publishing the old ballad, in its native 
simplicity, as taken from Mrs. Brown of Falk- 
land's MS. 

Those who wish to kDow how an incantation, or 
charm, of the distressing nature here described, 
was performed in classic days, may consult the 
story of Galanthis's Metamorphosis, in Ovid, or the 
following passage in Apuleius : ' Eadem (Saga tci/irfl 
quadam), amaloru iLZorem, quod in earn dicacu/e pro- 
brum dixeral,Jam in tarcinam prtegjuiliimit, ohteplii »lrro, 
et repigraio fittu, perpetua prcegnalioae ditmnanl. El u/ 
cuncfi aumerani, odo annorum onen, mitelta ill/a, vrliil 
elepbanlum parilura, diHendilHr.'—.\pvi.. Mirtam. lib. I. 

There is also a curious tale about a Coant of 
Westeravia, whom a deserted concubine bewitched 
upon his marriage, so as to preclude all hopes of 
his becoming a father. The spell continned to 
< [Pnbtiibed in 1S06,] 
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WnxiE^s ta'^en him o'fr the faem,^ 
He's wooed a wife, and brought her hame ; 
He^^s wooed her for her vellow hair« 
But his mother wrought her meikle care ; 

n 

And meikle dolour garM her drie. 
For lighter she can never be ; 
But in her bower she sits wi^ pain. 
And Willie mourns o'er her in vain, 

m 

And to his mother he has gane, 

That vile rank witch, o^ vilest kind ! 

He says — ^ My ladie has a cup, 

Wi** gowd and silver set about, 

This gudely gift sail be your ain, 

And let her be lighter o* her young baini." 

IV 

^ Of her young bairn she 's never be lighter, 
Nor in her bower to shine the brighter ; 




' Yet gae je to ya^ Bolfccr apa 
Tlot nk tnk wHA, o' «aMt ki^! j 

The Oe o* Ub -k w m the lud o' Leca.! 

nt 
* For be is niter* sbod bdbfc. 
And he u gawAea thod behind : 
At ercnr tuft ■ of that bone nane. 
There's a golden cbeaa,* and a bdl to ring.* 
This gudelT gift call be her ain. 
And let me be l^ter o' ny young bairn.' 



' Of her young baim she 's ne'er be lights*. 

Nor in her botcer to shine the brighter; 

But she sail die, and turn to clay. 

And ye sail wed another may.' 

1 Land 0' Lad, peiiup* Ljdim. [Lead meuit 'man.' 
* ['goldsn.'— B.) * ['{Ik> tvL'— B.] ' Citen. thoold [wo- 
bkblj be/rit, the uuna of > hmskfi bclL > ['HneiDg.' — B.] 
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IX 



* Another may I '11 never wed, 
Another may I '11 never bring hame/ 
But, sighing, said that weary wight — 
^ I wish my life were at an end ! ' 



* Yet gae ye to your mother again. 
That vile rank witch, o' rankest kind ! 
And say, your ladye has a girdle. 

It is a' red gowd to the middle ; 

XI 

^ And aye, at ilka siller hem 

Hang fifty siller bells and ten ; 

This gudely gift sail be her ain, 

And let me be lighter o' my young bairn.' 

XII 

* Of her young bairn she's ne'er be lighter, 
Nor in your bower to shine the brighter ; 
For she sail die, and turn to clay, 

And thou sail wed another may.' 

XIII 

* Another may I '11 never wed. 
Another may I '11 never bring hame.' 
But, sighing, said that weary wight — 

* I wish my days were at an end ! ' 




Do tLmpe It baan and bnnil; l&e. 
And in it tva gJaMts tta roall pat : 



'AmI bid Wrniar boy's e 
Thea aotkr wed «4Ht dw Mil do; 
Aad do fou rtaad « Bttk sKKy, 
To ootiee »m) vbat Ae m^ wy. 



[jI stanza turns to be wasding. WUlie is su p poted 
Ic/oOms the adaieeofthg spirit.— His m 
»peaki.\ 



* O w)u \ia» loosed the nine «itcli knota, 
'I'hat w«re amang that ladye'« locks } 



•fcM (taUlM la th* lln/vmit. He !• mf B l iow rf np— i«Jly ib 
Hn, Brvwn'i HkllwU, but I bmre wX nut iritk Um aaywhnia 
dM •Itkouch Im b alludo] to la Uw nwtic gma if Bo^lLa: 
ffvUin) AiUf miKd. The word li. Indaed. M*d in Sir DsTid 
UwImx'* t^y*< )"" ■pptirmtJ]' in > different mom — 
- nUMa fl\ IcJd jcw like UM BiUy Blindt.- 
-FlHKBtor'a ^JfcioMuh />«■», )79«. ™1. li. p. Of. (Bii/p K.wi 
ftalaofuund In lM«r liklikd recilalloiu, uid klnj-i u an oncolu 
•4rl««rorciild«.] ' JT^jer, wbji. 
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And wha^s taVn out the kaims o^ care, 
That were amang that ladye^s hair ? 

XVII 

^And wha has ta^en downe that bush o^ 

woodbine. 
That hung between her bower and mine P 
And wha has kilPd the master kid, 
That ran beneath that ladye^s bed P 
And wha has loosed her left foot shee, 
And let that ladye lighter be P ^ 

XVIII 

Syne,^ Willy 's loosed the nine witch knots, 
That were amang that ladye^s locks ; 
And Willy 's ta^en out the kaims o' care. 
That were into that ladye''s hair ; 
And he ''s ta''en down the bush o"* woodbine. 
Hung atween her bower and the witch 
carline ; ^ 

XIX 

And he has kilFd the master kid, 
That ran beneath that ladye's bed ; 
And he has loosed her left foot shee. 
And latten that ladye lighter be ; 
And now he has gotten a bonny * son. 
And meikle grace be him upon. 

1 [• O.'-B.] » [* thine.*— B.] « [* bonny young.'— B.] 
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migfat be 'recovered' anywhere. A version of 
' Gerk Smonders ' from the recitation of Mrs. Amot 
was published by Jamieson (Baliads, L 82-84) ; and 
very cormpt versions were obtained by Kinloch, 
Motherwell, and Buchan. Jamieaon also pro- 
fessedly utilised fragments introdocing qnestions 
which give his version a certain similarity to a 
Scandinavian ballad, bat neither questions nor 
answers are of much account, even if they be not 
pardy his own invention. The story is a mere 
variation i3£ the ' seven hostile brethren ' talc] 
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Cuao: Satki^k)- and nax HaagKiet 
WaUced ower van ^ardoi - pnai : 

And ««d and Jkbtt vtk. tiv inwt 
That felJ tiiir tint hetweesL 



"A bed. a hed.' Cleri 7 

" A hed fnr yoo and mc ! ' 
* PW na, fyt na,' «aid may M a q»mr ri- ' 

* Till ana. ^ «e tnarried he. 



"For in may* come my wven ii 
brothers. 

Wr* tATcbef' barninj: hrijEbt ; 
They 11 say — * Wc hae but ae tdttter. 
And behold she "t ' wT a kni^ ! " " 
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IV 

* Then take the sword frae m j scabbard. 

And slowl J lift the pin ; ^ 
And jou maj swear, and safe your aitb,* 

Ye nerer kt Clerk Saunders in. 



^ And take a napkin in joor hand. 
And tie up baitb jour bonn j een ; 

And Tou ma J swear, and safe jour aitfa,^ 
Ye saw me na since late jcstrecn.'*' 



TI* 



It was about the nddmgbt hour. 
When tfaej stleep were laid. 

When in and came her sercn brotfacny 
wr toftcfaes Iminmg ledL 



m* 



Whes in and came her aevai hntiteOf 
Wr torches bnndii^ bright ; 

TWt «id« ' We hae but ae nfter. 
And heboid her Ijiagwilb a bn^! 



r tmr. Tunr vmii Uf •••e.'— fiL Ui-] * 



KllRDEB UIN5TBE1SY 



Tha) mt md >|mhbc tnc fint o' **■— ^, J 
■I haarthr nmrd cball f(Br btm o 

Anri nut md unkv iitc aecand n' "tiieiti, 
' Hi^ iKtfaer ln» mr nsir than he ' ' 



Awl nut md ■p»kr tkr tiiiid o' tfaam, 
'] wot tiMi tlM^- KIT Inven ilesr ! ' 

Aad mU and i^nlcr tiw feortlj o' tiKB. 
* 3W>- twr hmn in knr tiiK aanTa 7 



TImk out md s^aks- tfaE SUi e item, 
AwAwtK md ipafcr thr «Ktii «'ihi». 



HIm <|HMi Ap« -^ <pwai VI 




I 

[ 
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And sad and silent was the night 
That was atween thir twae. 



XIII 

And thej lay still and sleeped sound. 
Until the day began to daw ; 

And kindly to him she did say, 

* It is time, true love, you were awa\ 



5 ^ 



XIV 

But he^ lay stilly and sleeped sound. 
Albeit the sun began to sheen ; 

She looked atween her and the wa\ 
And dull and drowsie were his een. 

XV* 

Tlien in and came her &ther dear. 
Said — ^ Let a^ your mourning be : 

111 carry the dead corpse to the clay. 
And 1 11 come bode and comfort thee/ 

XVI 

^ Comfort weel your seven sons, 
FcM* comforted will I never be : 

I ween ''twas neither knave' nor lown 
Was in the bower last mcfat wT me/ 



> VThtj.'-tL (1).] * [Tldi jteatt m bmbIj fna H. U).] 

» {•Iqfd.'-H. (1); •wf«.'-H.(«i.] 

VOL. IIL r 



E wric. joi imiF ivsiufi "ins^ smbk 






L WIC. mi! liwit. I ,piSt ^ 



V/r iur rrtw mot suL ^jt^rt 
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' O, cocks are crowing a merry midnight,' 
I wot the wild fowls are boding day; 

Give me my faith and troth again, 
And let me fare me on my way.' 



' Thy faith and troth thou sail na get, 
And our true love sail never twin, 

Until ye tell what comes of women, 
I wot, who die in strong traivelling?'* 

XXIII 

'Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord's knee, 

Weel set about wi' gillyflowers : 
I wot sweet company for to see. 



O, cocks are crowing a merry midnight, 
I wot the wild fowl are boding day ; 

The psalms of heaven will soon he sung,' 
And I, ere now, will be miss'd away.' 



Then she has ta'en a crystal wand,* 

And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 
' {'inid-Urf.'— H.] » rmiwHinff. child-birth. '[This 

donplet u nol in the earliei editioiu, wbioh repeat from Herd the 
ooaplstof Mania nl.] * ['Up ahe has lain a bright long 
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She has given it him out at the shot-^nndoi 
Wi' mony a sad sigh, and heavy groan. 



' I thank ye, Marg'ret ; I thank ye, Marg'ret ; 

And aye I thank ye heartilie ; 
Gin ever the dead come for the quick. 

Be sure, Marg'ret, I 'il come for thee.' 

XKVII 

It's hosen and shoon, and gown alone, 
She climbed the wall, and followed him, 

Until she came to the green forest, 
And there she lost the sight o' him. 



' Is there ony room at your head, Saunders ? 

Is there ony room at your feet ? 
Or ony room at your side, Saunders,' 

Where fain, fain, I wad sleep ?' 

XXIX 

' There "s nae room at my head, Marg'ret, 

There 's nae room at my feet ; 
My bed it is full lowly now ; * 

Among the hungry worms I sleep. 

XXX 

' Cauld mould is my covering now, 
But and my winding-sheet; 
['fttyaortrndde*.'] ' (' In bed It ii fall law, iMf.'— H.] 
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The dew it falls nae sooner down, 
Than my resting-place is weet.^ 

XXXI* 

^ But plait a wand o"* bonnie birk, 

And lay it on my breast ; 
And shed a tear upon my grave, 

And wish my saul gude rest. 

XXXII ' 

^ And fair MargVet, and rare M argVet, 

And Marg'ret o' veritie, 
Gin e'^er ye love another man, 

Ne^er love him as ye did me.** 

XXXIII 

Then up and crew the milk-white cock, 

And up and crew the grey ; 
Her lover vanishM in the air. 

And she gaed weeping away. 

1 [*Then ay it U full weet*— H.] 

^ [Stanxas xxxi.-xzxiii. were not in the first edition.] 
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Bmi pktti a wamd o' hannie birk, etc — St. xxxL 1. 1. 

The custom of binding the new-lmid sod of the church- 
jmrd with osien, or other saplings, prermiled both in 
KnglaiiH and Scotland, and senred to protect the turf 
from injiuy hj catde, or otherwise. It is alluded to bj 
Gaj, in the Wkai d^yecaUU^- 

'Staj, let me pledge, 'tie mj last earthlj liquor. 
When I am dead joall bind my gmve with wicker. 

In the SkepkerdCM Wedty the same custom is alluded to, 
and the cause explained :— 

'With wicker rodt we feneed her tomb aromid. 
To waid, from man and beast, the hallowed gronnd. 
Lest her new gmve the parson's eattle rase, 
For both his horse and eow the diniehjaid grass.' 

Fifth PadoroL 
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EARL RICHARD 

NE\^R BEFX3RE PUBUSHED 

There are two ballads in Mr. Herd's mss. upon the 
following story, in one of which the unfortnnate 
knight is termed Young Hontin. A fragment, 
containing from the sixth to the tenth verse, has 
been repeatedly published. The best verses are 
here selected from both copies, and some trivial 
alterations have been adopted from tradition. 

[The emendations of Scott are so many, and the 
majority relate so entirely to style, that no mere 
tradition could have supplied them. One example 
must suffice. Here is how stanxa ii reads in 
Herd:— 

* *' The verv sols of tov love's feet 

« • 

Is whiter than th v fee©, " — 
'* Rut, nevertheless, na Young Hunting, 
Ye '1 stay wi' me all night? " ' 

For further information on the ballad, see intro- 
duction to * Lord William/ (mtr, p. 24. 

The popinjay must, according to an old supersti- 
tion, here imperfectly presented, have been Earl 
Richard himself, who, af^er death, had assumed the 
f(vrm of a bird in order to denounce his murderess.] 
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* O LADY, rock never your young son young, 

One hour langer for me ; 
For I have a sweetheart in Garlioch Wells, 
I love far better than thee. 

u 

* The very sole o** that ladye'^s foot 

Than thy face is far mair white.** — 

* But, nevertheless, now, Erl Richard, 

Ye will bide in my bower a^ night ? ' 

m 

She birled ^ him with the ale and wine, 

As they sat down to sup ; 
A living man he laid him down. 

But I wot he ne^er rose up. 

rv 

Then up and spak the popinjay. 

That flew abune her head ; 
^ Ladye ! keep weel your green cleiding 

Frae gude Erl Richard'^s bleid.** 

1 BirUd, pUed. 
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* O better I ''ll keep my green cleiding 
Frae gude Erl Richard''s bleid. 

Than thou canst keep thy clattering toung, 
That trattles in thy head.** 



VI 



She has called upon her bower maidens, 
She has calFd them ane by ane ; 

^ There lies a dead man in my bour : 
I wish that he were gane ! ** 

^^I 

They hae booted him, and spurred him. 

As he was wont to ride ; — 
A hunting-horn tied round his waist, 

A sharp sword by his side ; 
And they hae had him to the wan water, 

For a** men call it Clyde. 

^^lI 

Then up and spoke the popinjay. 
That sat upon the tree — 

* What hae ye done wi** Erl Richard ? 

Ye were his gay ladye.** 

IX 

* Come down, come down, my bonny bird. 

And sit upon my hand ; 
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And thou sail hae a cage o^ gowd. 
Where thou hast but the wand." 



* Awa'' ! awa^ ! ye ill woman ! 

Nae cage o^ gowd for me : 
As ye hae done to Erl Richard, 
Sae wad ye do to me.** 

XI 

She hadna crossed a rigg o** land, 

A rigg, but barely ane, 
When she met wi** his auld father, 

Came riding all alane. 

XII 

* Where hae ye been, now, ladye fair. 

Where hae ye been sae late ? " 
' We hae been seeking Erl Richard, 
But him we canna get/ 

xui 

^ Erl Richard kens a^ the fords in Clyde, 

He'^ll ride them ane by ane. 
And though the night was ne^er sae mirk, 

Erl Richard will be hame/ 

XIV 

O it fell anes, upon a day, 
The King was boun to ride ; 



Sfaooid faaieiidden onkkxig^ 



The ladve tnm'd ber raana mbaaxL 



* It feam nie sur o* C:rae 

Tbftl he i* CTOwrc lierem." 

* G«j drvok. i!sr dnak^** tiie Eiittr be cned, 

" G«r ifix^ far ctolc jai£ foe : 
O wiuL v-ij iax]t for Erl RSduo^i^ Ake. 
Or wiiA wiL 6ml f nr me r " 



Tber drawee in mt *e vaMiod.' 

Ani out mve At tiie other : 
" We c&c 3ouk niK nUkir for £.rl Richard* 

Ahhouc:^ he ^«T oar brother/ 

It fell thiU^ in t>i&: "uuire^^ c^tftie. 

The Kinc ^tk^ Knar t*-* K\': ; 
AiKi up iu>3 sriake the Tv«n:T uit 

TWt flew 4ihui>e hij^ hewi. 
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XIX 

^ Leave aff your douking on the day, 

And douk upon the night ; 
And where that sackless^ knight lies slain. 

The candles will bum bright.'* 

XX 

* O there ""s a bird within this bower, 
That sings baith sad and sweet ; 

O there ""s a bird within your bower. 
Keeps me frae my night^s sleep/ 

XXI 

They left the douking on the day, 

And douk'^d upon the night ; 
And, where that sackless knight lay slain, 

The candles burned bright. 

XXII 

The deepest pot in a^ the linn. 

They fand Erl Richard in ; 
A green turf tyed across his breast. 

To keep that gude lord down. 

XXIII 

Then up and spake the King himsell. 
When he saw the deadly wound — 

1 SaekUss, guiltless. 



JS6 BC1BIKX ma^issiL^Y 

' wfaa hm skin my Tig^cUfanid 

Tbot held mv iwviL and fanmirif * 

!Eiieii i^ aod spake iktt jtapmjmx. 

^v»< — * Wbal JUBSQi' a* thk die f 
It wa^ fak light kman tuok kb Jifie. 

And hided fahn hi the ihm.~ 

She smart her bv the |;Ta» me gjRpn, 

^Mie did she hv Hut cam. 
Bbe faadna ween hhn. £rl Xichard, 

Sinoe Manindar at manL 

xxri 

* Put na the vite cm me,* she add ; 

^ It wa» mT mar Cathn Ui c* 
Then thev hae cut baitfa fern and thorn. 

To bum that maiden m. 

xxvn 

It wadna take upon her cheik. 

Nor vet uptm her ddu ; 
Nor yet t^Km her yellow hair. 

To deanse the deadly sin. 

xxnn 

The maiden touched the day-canld corpse, 
A drap it never bled ; 
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Tbe iadve iaid iier bmnd on ium. 
And soon tbe ground was Fed. 

xxrx 

Out tiirv jbfte ta*«n ber, mav 

And put ber miBtress in : 
Tbe Mmaae took iut upon iKn* 

TnikiBst nfioD kcr chin ; 
Tuik iut upon ber i&ir bod¥«»^- 

&e buxn'^d like iMiiiixH^^vsfsi. ' 
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The eandlet bunud hrighl. —St. no. L i. 

These are imquestiooabljr Uie corpae lights, called in 
WiJes Canhun/Uan Oyrph, vhirh ire sometiniea seen to 
UlummBte the spot where a dead bodf La concealed. The 
Editor 18 informed that, tome fesn ago, the corpee of « 
man, droiroed in the Ettrick, beloir Selkirk, iras dis- 
covered by means of these candles. Such lights are 
commoa in churchyards, and are prohablf of a phos- 
phoric nature. But rustic superstitioD derives them 
from supernatural a^ncf, and sappoeee that, as soon 
as life has departed, a pale flame appears at the window 
of the house, in which the person had died, and glides 
towards the churchyard, tracing through every winding 
the route of the future funeral, and pausing where the 
bier is to rest. This and other opinions, relating to the 
' tomb-fires' livid f^leani,' seem to be of Runic extraction. 

[The Canvylt Gorff, or corpse candle, doee not quite 
correspond with Scott's descriptiou. It was supposed to 
be 'granted through the intercession of St David to the 
people of his special care as a means of warning each to 
get ready in time for his death ; that is to say, to prevent 
death finding him unprepared ' (Rhts, Cettic Foiklarf, 
1901, p. 2,7b). The gift of second-sight unoDg the Scot- 
tish Highlanders implied the power to discern the death 
candles betokening the approach of death to an acquaint- 
ance. Robert Kirke explains some of thefte manifesta- 
tions as ' only exuvious Fumes of the man approaching 
death.' The ' candles' in the ballad may represent the 
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^hoet of the d«ad person ; but there is also a superstition 
that a candle bums briffhter above a pool In whirh is a 
drowned corpse. See further ' The Gh(i!it liKhts of the 
Wea HifTh lauds,' br Dr. Macla^n, in Folklorr (181>7, 
pp. 203-25t!).] 

The derptfl pot in a the /tnn.— St »iiii. 1. 1. 

The deep holes, scooped iu the rock by the eddies of 

a rii-er, are called pott ; the motion of the water havinK 

there some resemblance to a boiliniK culdrtin. Linn, 

meani the pool benenth a cntsract. 

The maiden touched the cttijf-eaulil ntrpte, 
A drap il never Wed.— St, «viii. II. 1-2. 

This verse, which is restored from tradition, refers to 
a superstition formerly received iu most parts of Europe, 
and eveu resorted to, by judicial Authority, for the dis- 
covery of murder, In Germany, this experiment whi 
called bahr-rechl, or the law of the bier ; liecauHe, the 
murdered body bein^ stretched upon s bier, the auapected 
person wa» oblifced to put one hand upon the wound, and 
the other upon the mouth of the deceoHcd, and, in that 
posture, call upon heaven to atteet his innocence. If, 
during this ceremony, the blood ((ushed from the mouth, 
nose, or wound, n circumstance not unlikely to happen 
in the course of shifting or stirring the body, it was held 
sufficient evidence of the guilt of the party. 

The same singular kind of evidence, although repro- 
bated by Malthaeus and Carpzovius, was admitted in the 
Scottish criminal courts, at the short distance of one 
century. My readers may be smused by the following 
instances ; — 

'The Laird of Auchindrane (Muir of Auchindraiie In 
.Ayrshire) WHS accu»e<l of a horrid and private murder, 
where there were no witnesses, and which the Lord hail 
witnessed from heaven, singularly by his own hand, and 
proved the deed against him. The corpse of the man 
being buried in Girvaa churchyard, aa a man cast awsy 
t there, the laird of Cokeau, whose 
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being required to lift the corpse into the coffiu, after 
it had been ipspected, upon the said Philip Standlield 
touchinfc of it {according to God' s utual made nf diiCovcTing 
murder), it bled afresh upon the said Philip ; and that 
thereupon he let the body fall, and fled from it Id the 
^eatest cousternation, crying, " Lord have mercy upon 
me ! " ■ The priaciner was fouud guilty of beiug accessory 
to the murder of hig father, although there wb« little 
more than strong presumption)' against him. It U true, 
he was ut the same time separately convicted of the dis- 
tinct Crimea of baviug curbed his father, and drauk 
damnation to the monarchy and hierarchy. His sen- 
tence, which was to have his tongue cut out, and hand 
struck off, previous to his being hanged, was executed 
with the utmost rigour. He deuied the murder with his 
ImI breath. ' It is,' says a contemporary judge, 'a dark 
case of divination, to be remitted to the great day, 
whether he was guilty or innocent. Only it is cert^n 
he was a had youtii, and may serve as a beacon to *]1 
profligate persons.' — Fount a inu all's Decitions, vol. i. 
p. 483. 

While all ranks believed alike the existence of these 
prodigies, the vulgar were contented to refer them to the 
immediate interference of the Deity, or, as they termed 
it, God's revenge against murder. But those, who, while 
they had overleaped the hounds of superstition, were 
still entangled in the maxes of mystic philosophy, 
amongst whom we must reckon many of the medical 
practitioners, endeavoured to explain the phenomenon, 
by referring to the secret power of sympatJiy, which 
even Bacon did not venture to dispute. To this occult 
agency was imputed the cure of wounds, effected by 
applying salves and powders, not to the wound itself, 
but to the sword or dagger, by which it had been in- 
flicted ; a course of treatment, which, wonderful as it 
may at first seem, was certainly frequently attended with 
signal success.' This, however, was attributed to magic, 
1 Tlie Snt part of the prooeu was to wash the wound clean, 
■ad bind it up so as to promots adhaaian, and eielude the air. 
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I, who submitted to such a mode of cure, were 
i apirttual assist&Dce. 

The rulfpir contiuue to believe firmly in the pheno- 
menon of the murder«d corpse bleeding at the approach 
of the murderer. ' Many' (I ndopt the words of an 
ingenious correspondent) 'are the proofs advanced, in 
confirmation of the opinion, against those who are so 
hardy as to doulit it; but one, in particular, aa it is 
Baid to have happened in this place, I cannot help 
repeating-. 

'Two young men, going a-fishing in the river Yarrow, 
fell out ; aud so high ran the ijuarrel, that the one, in a 
passion, stabbed the o^ther to the heart with a fish spear. 
Astonished at the rasb act, he hesitated whether to By, 
give himself up to justice, or conceal the crime ; and, 
in the end, fixed on the latter expedient, burying the 
body uf his friend very deep in the sands. As the meet- 
ing had been accidental, he was never suspected, 
although a visible change was olraerved in his behaviour, 
from gaiety to a settled inelancliuly. 1'ime passed on for 
the space of fifty years, when a smith, fishing near the 
same place, discovered an uncommon and curious bone, 
which he put in his pocket, and afterwards showed to 
! people in his smithy. The murderer being pre- 
■ent, now an old white-headed man, leaning on bis staff, 
desired a sight of the little bune ; but how horrible was 
! no sooner had he touched it than it streamed 
with purple blood. Being told where it was found, he 
confessed the crime, was condemned, but was prevented, 
by death, from suffering the punishment due to bis 

' Such opinions, though reason forbids ua to believe 
them, a few moments' reflection on the cause of their 
origin will teach us to revere. Under the feudal system 
which prevailed, the rights of humanity were too often 

Now. chough the remeiliea, afterwards applied to Che eword. eould 
hardl; promote to deairable an iKaue, yet it la evident tlie wound 
stood a good ohanee of healing by the operation of nature, which, 
I believe, roediiBl gencletnen call a sure by Che fint inteDCioo. 
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violtited, am) redress very hard to be procured ; thus an 
awful deference to one of the leading attributes of 
Omnipotence begat on the mind, untutored by philosophy, 
the first germ of the«e supernBtural effects ; which was, 
by superstitious zeal, assisted, perhaps, by a few iustoncea 
of sudden remonie, magulfied into evidence of indieput- 
able ^ilt' 

[Sir George Mackenzie, who appeared against Standlield, 
asserted that 'God Almighty hiniKelf was pleased to 
bear a share in the testimonies which we produce ; 
that Divine power which makes the blood circulate 
during life, has ofttimes in all Nations opened a passage 
to it after death upon such occasioDs^but most in this 
case' (PiTCiiBN's CHminai Trials, iii. 198). For other 
' illuBtratioHB relative to the popular superstition of 
touching the corpse of a murdered person as an ordea] 
or test for the discovery of guilt of suspected murderers," 
iee ib., iii. 182-260, King James vi,, for whom the 
supernatural had an irresistible fascination, gives his 
ipse dixU on the subject thus : ' In a secret murther, if 
the dead carcase be at any time thereafter handled by 
the murtherer it will gush out blood ; as if the blood 
were crying to heaven for revenge of the murther* 
(Demoiiology, p. 136). There is a picturesque and learned 
eiposition of the Standfield case in Mr. Francis WiITt's 
Law}'i Lumber Room, 2nd series (18&8), pp. 93-106 ; md 
see also ib., 1st series, pp. 98-106, for a succinct history 
of the legal custom of 'trial by ordeal.' For some 
modern instances of the superstition, see a paper on 
'Superstitions concerning Human Blood.' by Edward 
Peacock, F.S.A., in Tke Antiijuary for July 1902.] 
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plete the fragment/ Laidlaw added the 6th^ 12th^ 
17th, and 18th stanzas. This cannot be altogether 
true of stanza xii., for it b partly a repetition of 
stanza x., and both closely resemble one in the 
black-letter : — 

'The ship wherein my love shall sail^ 

Is glorious to behold ; 
The sails shall be of the finest silk^ 
And the masts of shining gold/ 

Moreover, stanza vi. is in part a repetition of stanza 
ilL But the statement is at least of interest as 
indicating that Laidlaw had had no scruples in im- 
proving the version, which — though substantially 
that of earlier chapbook copies — is much superior 
to the chapbook versions as well as to the so-called 
'recitations' obtained by Buchan, Kinloch^ and 
Motherwell.] 
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* If ye might have had a king^s daughter, 

Yersell ye had to blame ; 
Ye might have taken the king^s daughter. 
For ye kend that I was nane/ 

VI 

* O faulse are the vows of womankind, 

But fair is their faulse bodie ; 
I never wad hae trodden on Irish ground, 
Had it not been for love o*" thee.' 

VII 

* If I was to leave my husband dear. 

And my two babes also, 
O what have you to take me to. 
If with you I should go ? ' 

« vin 

* I hae seven ships upon the sea, 

The eighth brought me to land ; 
With four-and-twenty bold mariners, 
And music on every hand.** 

IX 

She has taken up her two little babes. 
Kissed them baith cheek and chin ; 

* O fair ye weel, my ain two babes, 

For I '11 never see you again/ 



20 BOHDER MDHTBELST 



3ie act ber fiiot upon tbeaiii|v 
No muioas coiiid she behold; 

But the :i«ils were a* the tafletiey^ 
And the ooastB a' the bcafcEn gpUL 



^ht had not miTd a leagaev & Ifiignr, 
A leaime but bsreiT tfareew 

Wh«TLl gc. his cau.ri»i«>». 
And dminiiegrew hia 



The nutfts^ that were like the beaten gplcL 

Bent not an the heavixig ^xem i 
But the mUsj that were a' the taffitxe..^ 

Fiird not in the east land birrtr. 

xm 

Tbev had not saiPd a leagaew a lea^^ocw 

A league but barely tfaree^ 
Catil ihe espied his cio^en tbot^ 

And ^he wept right bitt^ie. 

* O hold your tongue of vour weepings* saya 
he. 
• Of vour weeping now let me be : 



tTf. dt. n. 1. 4- Jt 'Th» Lmb ic ujnmjwm. ' Uib ro«i o 
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I will show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy/ 

XV 

^ O what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills, 

That the sun shines sweetly on ? ^ 
^ O yon are the hills of heaven,^ he said, 

* Where you will never win/ 

XVI 

^ O whaten a mountain is yon,^ she said, 

' All so dreary wi*" frost and snow ? ^ 
* O yon is the mountain of hell,^ he cried, 

* Where you and I will go.' 

XVII 

And aye when she tum'^d her round about. 
Aye taller he seemM for to be ; 

Until that the tops o' that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 

xvni* 

The clouds grew dark, and the wind grew 
loud. 

And the levin fillM her ee ; 
And waesome waiFd the snaw-white sprites 

Upon the gurlie sea. 

[Cf, itMU» law,, Mecmd oaajAet, of 'Sir FMriek Spena ' : 
* When the lift grew dark, and the wind Uew loud. 
And snrlj grew the tM.^ 
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THE 
LASS OF LOCHROYAN 

NOW HRST PL^LISHED IN A PERFECT STATE 
{1802] 

LocHSovAX, whence this balLsd probably derJTes its 
Dame, lies in Galloway. The lover, who, if the 
story be real, may be supposed to have been 
detained by sickness, is represented, in the legend, 
as confined by Fairy charins in an enchanted castle 
ntnated in the sea. The ruins of ancient edifices 
are still visible on the summits of most of those 
■maU isUitds, or rather insulated rocks, which lie 
along the coast of Ayrshire and Calloway ; as Ailsa 
and Big Scaur. 

This edition of the ballad obtained it composed 
of verses selected from three ita. copies, and two 
tima recitation. Two of the copies are in Herd's 
us. ; the third in that of Mrs. Brown of Falkland. 

A fragment of the original song, which is sometime* 
denominated ' Lord Gregory,' or ' Love Gregory,' 
was published in Mr. Herd's Collection, 1776, and, 
Gtill more fully, in that of Laurie and Symington. 
I79S. The story has been celebrated both by 
Bums and Dr. Wolcott. 

[Of a version of fifty stanzas sent to Scott t^ 
Major Henry Hntton, S4th December I80£, as 
recollected by hia father and Caniily, Profcaaor 
ChOd {Ballad*, tv. 471) r 
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LASS OF IjOCHROYAX 

'O irxA «JI1 Aoe WB% haamr So&It 
And iiltt viai gjL0i« ■ J had ? 

Aim3 vlw vin laoe mj wtidHtpmp 
WT « bfl^ boB^ Ebdcii band? 



With « itfii' MMh' fiilTcr kjune? 
And vba vill fisdicr bj J^'vzdS *od 
Till Lflrd Gre gO Bi eoise haoie?* 

m 

'Tlrr &dier viD sboe tiiT bamT foot 
TliT mother will glare thj hand. 

Thv aster viU lace thr middle jimp, 
TiH LordGr^orr come to Lmd. 



^ StiniM L-§T. as« m BL and H. (1;, IkI 

■B J BOBflr ankendmeBiK. Line 4 «f mbbb L in BL 
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Or are ye the Lass of Lochroyan, 
Seekin'' Lord Gregory ? ' 

IX 

* O I am neither the Queen,^ she said. 

Nor sic I seem to be ; 
But I am the Lass of Lochroyan, 

Seekin' Lord Gregory.' 



^ O see na thou yon bonny bower, 
It ''s a' covered o'er wi' tin ? 

When thou hast saiPd it round about. 
Lord Gregory is within/ 



xi^ 



And when she saw the stately tower 

Shining sae clear and bright, 
Whilk stood aboon the jawing ^ wave. 

Built on a rock of height ; 

XII 

Says — * Row the boat, my mariners, 

And bring me to the land ! 
For yonder I see my love's castle 

Close by the salt sea strand.' 

1 [Stanzas xi. and ziii. are from H. (S), with emendations. 
There ii nothing corresponding to them in other venions, but it 
would be rash to infer that they are wholly spurioos (see p. S54). 
Stan» ziL is from B.] ' Jawing, dashing. 

VOL. lU. R 
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She'i- tJko. hsr yaane: vk in her 
Anc IT i^ onor «^ V |piie ^ 

Aii£ Im^ ^1^ knnok'iL sua aor die laTcL 
But Mxtpwer COS- ^k- ime. 



XT 



O open, joid lei me in : 
Far liie ^rmd Ua^i^ tiDYuigii oj ydQow hur, 
And the run dn^ cTer hit ciun." 



• Awa\ aw&\ ye iD wonuoi ! 

Ye 're no come beire for good ! 

• Ye'i^ bnt some witch* or wil wmrlodL, 

Or mermaid o* the flood.* 

xTn 

*I am Deitber witch, iKir wQ wariocky 

Nor mermaid o" the aea ; 
But I am Annie of Lochrovan ; 

O open the door to me ! " 

1 [StuuoM lOT.'jjL are from B^ with u^f^ 
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XVUI 

* Gin thou be Annie of Lochroyan 

(As I trow thou binna she). 
Now tell me some o*" the love tokens 

That past between thee and me/ 

XIX 

^ O dinna ye mind. Lord Gregory, 

As we sat at the wine, 
We chang'^d the rings frae our fingers. 

And I can show thee thine ? 

XX 

' O yours was gude, and gude enough, 

But aye the best was mine ; 
For yours was o" the gude red gowd, 

But mine o" the dismood fine. 

xxi^ 

« And has na thou mind. Lord Gregory, 

As we sat oflQ ihe bill, 
Tboa twin'd me o* my iPt.idtfHihrid 
Bi^t sair a^iart my wiJJ ? 



' Now, opa tibe door. Lord Gregory i 

Open the door, I pmy • 
Far thy yorno^ son is ia i»y *"^"^» 

And will be dead ere day/ 
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That the bonny Lass of Lochroyan 
Was at the yate e'^en now. 

XXVIII 1 

^ O I hae dreamed a dream, mother, 
The thought o''t gars me greet ! 

That fair Annie o^ Lochroyan 
Lay cauld dead at my feet/ 

XXIX 

^ Gin it be for Annie of Lochroyan 

That ye make a^ this din, 
She stood a^ last night at your door, 

But I trow she wan na in/ 



XXX 

^ O wae betide ye, ill woman ! 

An ill deid may ye die ! 
That wadna open the door to her. 

Nor yet wad waken me/ 

XXXI 

O he ^s gane down to yon shore side 
As fast as he could fare ; 

He saw fair Annie in the boat, 
But the wind it toss'd her sair. 



XXXII 

^ And hey, Annie, and how, Annie ! 
O Annie, winna ye bide ! ^ 

1 [BUnzM xxriiL-xxxriii. are almott ▼erballj from B.] 
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And ■3^iie he ki»^d ker roej Upe — 
There was nae fareath witfaixL^ 



'O wae betide mj cruel mcvther ! 

An ill death maj ahe die ! 
She tiim'*d m j true love frae m j door, 

Wha came tae fu- to me. 

XXXIX* 

' O wae betide my cruel mother ! 

An iU death maj she die ! 
She tum'^d fair Annie &ae mv door, 

Wha died for love o*" me/ 

^ [Afloocdmc to H. (1) Aod other Tsnioiu, Lord Orcfoij weln 
for her en Ittd, and, m m 'Tbe Gaj Qov-Hftwk,' meeto tbe 
e«]ae as it k beinf OMxiad to IniriaL] 

« [Thk vigMrtion on ■Ninwi xxryiiL » iwnmingly a poetical dcnoe 
cfSeotfa.] 
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ROSE THE RED AXD WHITE 

UIXY 

O Base the Bed, swl Wlute UOlr, 



And their fiitfaer he* manicd an ID woninn» 
Widi'd them t«m little gidd. 

n 

Bat she had twa as gallant ^ sons 

As erer faiake man'*s bread ; 
And the tane o them lo^ed ber. White UUIt, 

And the tother Rose the Red. 

m 

O bigged hae tbejr a bigly bour. 

Fast bj the roaring strand ; ' 
And there was mair mirth in the ladyes^ hour. 
Nor in a** their fEither^s knd. 

IV 

But out and spake their step-mother. 

As she stood a little forbye — 
*' I hope to live and play the prank, 

Sail gar your loud sang lie/ 

[» 'fu' fair.'— B.] * [' And ttnwn U o'er wi» ■an'.'— a] 
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BOSE THE RED AND WHITE ULLY tfft 

They ne'er again sail see your face. 
Gin their verj' hearts suld break.' ' 



Sae Bauld Arthur's gane to our King's court. 

His hie chamberlain to be ; 
But Brown Robin, he has slain a knight, 

And to grene-wood he did Hee. 



When Rose the Red, and White Lilly, 
Saw their twa loves were gane, 

Sune did they drop the loud, loud sang. 
Took up the still mourning. 



And out then spake her White Lilly : 
' My sister, we '11 be gane : 

Why suld we stay in Baniisdale, 
To mourn our hour within ? ' ' 



O cutted hae they their green cloathing, 

A little abune their knee ; 
And sae hae they their yellow hair, 

A little abune their bree. 

' [Tliii oouplet in B. rewli :— 
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XVIII 



O it fell anes, upon a time, 

Thev putted at the stane ; 
And seven foot ayont them a\ 

Brown Robin \ garM it gang.^ 

XIX 

She lifted the heavy putting-stane,- 

And gave a sad ^ O hon ! "^ 
Then out bespake him. Brown Robin, 

^ But that ''s a woman'^s moan ! ' 

XX 

* O kent ye by my rosy lips ? ' 

Or by my yellow hair ? 
Or kent ye by my milk-white breast, 
Ye never yet saw bare ? ** 

XXI 

* I kent na by your rosy lips,* 

Nor by your yellow hair ; 
But, cum to your hour whaever likes. 
They '11 find a ladye there.' 

xxn 

^ O gin ye come my hour within. 
Through fraud, deceit, or guile, 

1 [ ' She gard the pattin-stane gang.'— B.] > [' She leaned 

her baok against an oak.'— B.] > ['red rote lip.'— B.] 
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Wr this same brand, that ^s in my hand, 
I vow I will thee kill.** 



XXllI 

^ Yet durst I cum into your hour, 

And ask nae leave,^ quo^ he ; 
^ And wi^ this same brand, that ^s in my hand, 

Wave danger back on thee.** 

xxrv 

About the dead ^ hour o^ the night. 

The ladye^s bour was broken ; 
And, about the first hour o^ the day. 

The fair knave bairn was gotten. 

XXV 

When days were gane, and months were come,' 

The ladye was sad and wan ; ^ 
And aye ^ she cried for a bour woman, 

For to wait her upon. 

XXVI 

Then up and spake him. Brown Robin, 
^ And what needs this ? ^ quo^ he ; 

^ Or what can woman do for you. 
That canna be done by me ? ^ 

1 [* tenth.*— B.] * [• nm.*— B.] » [* took t»v«iling.'~R] 

* ['lair.'— B.] 



' TVas never my mother s &shion,' sbe said, 

' Nor shall it e'er be mine. 
That belted knights should e'er n 

\\Tiile ladyes dree'd their pain. 



' But gin ye take that bugle-horn, 
And wind a blast sae shrill,* 

I hae a brother in yonder* court 
Will come me quickly till." 



* gin ye bae a brother od earth. 

That ye lo'e mair than me. 
Ye may blow the horn yoursell,' he says, 

' For a blast I winua gie.' 



She's ta'en the bugle in her hand,* 
And blawn baith loud and ' shrill ; 

Sweet William started at the sound,* 
And came her quickly till. 



up and starts him, Brown Robin, 
And swore by Our Ladye,^ 

> ['forme.'-B.] • ['1' the kingu.'— B.] • ['li'.'— B.] 

' ['honi till hei month.'] • ['three blmMa we.'— B.] < ['hcwd 
f the ktugu oomt.' — B,] '' ['An' an angiy num wu he.' — B.] 
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Mlk'Jt 



\v\n 

O tfaiEv 3Be nouc^ftr due wiMd ^ witJmu 
T31 die son ^BiK» ^°>^ iown ^ 

And irops J* btoMU n^ie Bok die Be<L 
Cvune ^mimiir "^ die jnmmL 



Suii — * Subtzu let me be;. 
Fw :t :> :& aayew bieii joii bmiu 



O :«enHi !wt le ^carted ' back. 

Cr^ — " Xas- iod woe i 3ie 
For I wt>ii'i le^er. :n ill mj life 

A ^««nttittt < btuiti til ^ee : 

^ .Vttd dMUt .tU n>r die vaiiciitbr 

I :s^*vre tw Our Ldid^e ; * 
tkut uKttT ^>r die tsake ^ ae fiur 
!KKe nnttte w;t^ Wliibe lilbr." 
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XXXVI 

Then out and spake her, Rouge the Rounde,^ 
And leugh right hertilie,^ 

* She has been wi^ you this year and mair, 

Though ye wistna it was she/ 

XXXVII 

Now word is gane through all the land, 

Before a month was gane, 
That a forester'^s page,^ in gude grene-wood, 

Had bom a bonny son. 

xxxvin 

The marvel gaed * to the Eing'^s court, 
And to the King himsell ; 

* Now, by my fae,^ the King did say, 

* The like was never heard tell ! ' 

XXXIX 

Then out and spake him, Bauld Arthur, 
And laughM right loud and hie ^ — 

^ I trow some may has plaid the lown,® 
And fled her ain countrie/ 

XL 

^ Bring me my steid ! ** the King can say ; ^ 

* My bow and arrows keen ; 

1 ['White LUly.'— B.] « [* An' a hearty laugh, laugh 

she.'— B.] » [* Brown Robin's man.*— B.] * [* The word 

has gane.'— B.] * [* An' a hearty laugh, laugh he.'— B.] 

• Lown, rogue. ' ['then ory'd the king.' — B.] 
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Or gat ye eW an angry word, 
That ye ran awa^ frae me ? ^ 



XLVI 

^ I wanted nou^t, my master dear ; 

To me ye aye was good : 
I cam to see my ae brother, 

That wons in this grene-wood.** 

xLvn 

Then out bespake the King again, — 

* My boy, now tell to me. 
Who dwells into yon bigly hour. 

Beneath yon green aik tree ?^ 

xLvni 

* O pardon me,' said Sweet Willy, 

^ My liege, I darena tell ; 
And gangna near yon Outlaw's bour,^ 
For fear they suld you kill' * 

xux 

* O haud your tongue, my bonny boy ! 

For I winna be said nay ; 
But I will gang yon hour within. 
Betide me weal or wae.' 

^ [' An' I pnj joa go no near that bower. *~B.] * [* do joa 
felL'— B.] 



S7S BOEIKR MDiSTSELST 



llier iMve Halted Ihie Oar milk-vfctte stadi, 

And loftlie entered id ; 
And tfaefe tliej wr her, Wldte UOj, 



u 

' Now, br the nHs,^' the Eog he snd, 

* This is a cooidj sight ; 
I trow, instead of a forester s man. 

This is a kd je bright ! ^ 

Ln 

oat and spake her. Rose the Red, 
And fell low on her knee : — 

^ O pardon ns, mj gracious li^e, 
And our story 1 11 tdl thee. 

LUI 

^ Our father is a wealthy lord. 

Lives into* Bimisdale; 
But we had a wicked step-mother. 

That wrought us meikle bale. 

uv 

* Yet had she twa as fu^ fair sons, 
As e''er the sun did see ; 

1 [• rood.'— B.] « ['That wond in.*— R] 
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And the tane o** them io'^ed my sister deir, 
And the tother said he lo^ed me/ 



LV 

Then out and cried him, Bauld Arthur, 

As by the King he stood^ — 
* Now, by the faith of my body. 

This suld be Rose the Red ! ' 

LVI 

The King has sent for robes o** green, 

And girdles o** shining gold ; 
And sae sune have the ladyes busked themselves,^ 

Sae glorious' to behold ! 

LVII 

Then in and came him, Brown Robin, 

Frae hunting o^ the Eing^s deer. 
But when he saw the King himsell. 

He started back for fear. 

LVIII 

The King has ta^en Robin by the hand, 

And bade him nothing dread. 
But quit for aye the gude grene-wood. 

And come to the court wi"* speed. 

> [* He gart the Udiee be arrayd.'— B.] • [* most comely.*— B.] 
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.H^uil «|} hhii mi iifr -kiuK\; 
-Wk^ kumum i tiinu «dl he!' 

ff<vr .ov *ttcr 'ktfl*^ dit mup 
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PAUSE FOODRAGE 

NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 

This ballad ha« lieen popular in many pnrts of Scot- 
land. It is chiefly given from Mrs. Brown of 
Falkland's *(«•,— The expression, 
'The boy itared, wild like ■ gray gi>a»-hawk,' FerteSl, 
Strongly resembles that in liardj/tnulr, 

'Norse e'en like ((ray gots-hawk stared vild ' ; 
a circumstance which led the Editor to make the 
strictest inquiry Into the authenticity of the song. 
But every doubt was removed by the evidence of a 
lody of high rank,' who not only recollected the 
ballad, as having amused her infancy, but could 
re|>eat many of the verses, particularly thoae 
beautiful stanzas from the 20th to the SSth. The 
Editor is therefore compelled to believe, that the 
author of Hardykntile copied the old ballad ; if the 
coincidence be not altogether accidental. 

The King Eatlrr and King U'rtler of the ballad 
were probably petty princes of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In the Complaynt of Scotland an 
ancient romance is mentioned, under the title, Hoiv 
the King of Bilmureland married the King't daughler 
of fVetimureland, which may possibly be the original 

< [Tile IkU I>dy Dougla* of Daoclaa, aiater to Henry Dokfl of 
BUBOlenah. — J. G. L.] [Hn. Brown m*;. nevertheliug. hsve 
borrowed thii uprMtioD (rom MardptavU.] 
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t4 itw iMNuitiliu leumd oi' Kmjt Kitwiirr, in tfa* 



t^uui ttii* it iBAx I'd ^tMIjeMtu«tl. with ionw-iLe^rce- 
ot jiiMMtNiitT, thnt tbc indBpoiKleRt kuu^onu oi 
lk» v*ii mm! >i*c«t cwut-»«re. jt oa t^atiy penod. lima 
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Euterlings, or the Flemish provinces at which 
vessels arrived in three days from England, and to 
which they are represented as exporting wool. 
yide notes on ' Kempion ' (jmmI, p. 305). 

[King Easter and King Wester have nbsolutely 
nothing to do with the story of the ballad, and drop 
out of it after the first couplet. They seem here 
to be a mere poetical invention, their names 
having as little connection with historic personages, 
as the name King Honour. I'he ballad may even 
be a modernised fragment of some allegorical 
story. Professor Child (BalUuh. ii. 297) has 
pointed out the close resemblance of the story of 
Fause Foodrage to that of a Danish ballad, ' Young 
William,' but he justly describes Mrs. Brown's 
version — which Scott has verbally greatly improved 
— as ' prosaic, not at all ballad-like, and evidently 
greatly corrupted.' There are fragmentary recita- 
tions in the Motherwell ua. and the Harris ms. 
(ib. ii. 300 1 ).] 
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Edm Casisb has coorted ber for her tandB, 

Kii« Wester far her fee; 
dig HoDour far bar conelT bee. 

Am) far hs fior bodie. 

u 
Hwy bad not been four ittonth* —mprl. 

As I bave bnrd tbon tdl, 
Uata tbt Botdes of the kad 
■ didRbeL 



Ah) t)krr cart kcrik' titctt 
And krrilt Ukc^ beCwen ; 

Aw) tiHV cut kvvib tbem «M 
n^a ^ IIM kiU tbe Enu;. 



O w^ Mkii ](va. aad amk sam &«t. 

TVcr wrds t&E not a^rce: 
'mi ^ aad 1^4 but Fwaw Fomcsm^. 

AkI nwr ft mU be W. 

WbcB Mk wave nMg:, «m anw v*i se 
Aad •: ■» ba—i t» bni. 
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King Honour and his gay Udje 
In a hie chamber were laid. 



Then up and raise him, Fause Foodrage, 

When a' were fast asleep, 
And slew the porter in his lodge, 

That watch and ward did keep. 



fom'-and-twenty silver keys 

Hang hie upon a pin ; 
And aye, as ae door he did unlock, 

He has fastened it him behind. 



Then up and raise him, King Honour, 
Says—' What means a' this din ? 

Or what 's the matter, Fause Foodrage, 
Or wha has loot you in ? " 



' O ye my errand weel sail learn, 

Before that I depart.' 
Then drew a knife, baith lang and sharp, 

And pierced him to the heart. 

Then up and got the Queen hersell, 
And fell low down on her knee : 

' O spare my life, now, Fause Foodrage ! 
For I never injured thee. 




A 



m* WmiyrM MfNHTREI^V 

%t 

* () ftpnr^ my Vife^ now, FiMise Foodrage, 

f/ffHI r Ughterhel 
Am) M'P /i(frt H (k; Ia/I or Iam, 

Klrtf( f fmioiir Ham left me wi'/ 

' O HU\ It hi* A Iahh/ ho fiAys, 

• Wi»p\ nnruHl It naII he ; 
ttiii nU\ It lip A Ia(I l)Airti, 

til* iiaII hi* ItAiiKi^i hie. 

Xllt 

^ t wiium K|mr^ for hin teiuier Ago^ 

Nor \t»t Rir hU hit* hit* kin ; 
tt^it wHvw All t?Vr \\^ Ivim^ i«% 

Xvi^ f>itv ^tvwi AW At Vk>t >>ottr door* 

Vo iwy^f Koth WAl<»yi AYI^ ^W5KP(1. 

lfl«< wh^^fi thr tim^ Srr^ iH»<ir afi onri, 

'i>At ^)>o ><»uW Hcrht^r Ho, 
She <*A»t A>>oi?t t^ t^nn a wile. 

To ^t >H^r )y><h f^. 
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O she has birled these merry young n 
With the ale hut and the wine, 

Until they were a" deadly drunk 
As any wild-wood swine. 



' narrow, narrow is this window. 
And big, big am I grown ! ' 

Yet through the might of Our Ladye, 
Out at it she has gone. 



She wander'd up, she wander'd down, 

She wander'd out and in ; 
And, at last, into the very swine's stythe. 

The Queen brought forth a son. 

xi\ 
Then they cast kevils them aniang, 

Which suld gae seek the Queen ; 
And the kevil fell upon Wise William, 

And he sent his wife for him. 



O when she saw Wise William's wife. 
The Queen fell on her knee ; 

' Win up, win up, madam ! ' she says : 
* What needs this courtesie ?' 





mtHDEB USSgnUSLBT 



till m boot) Vr IpvBt io me; 
Kliift llonour kfl me «f . 



xni 
' Alt! I yr niftun louv my gKT 

Ill|tb1 wvel U> breut a Aeed : 
AmiI I mU imnt your turtle do*- 

Aa wwl to irrtle uid nad. 



' Aiitl yr maiiii Icani my g«y gon-hKvk 
'I'll wiMli) IhuHi bow and bnuul ; 

And I Mill le«m your turtle dow 
'I'll l«v (Towd * "l' h*?"" hand. 

' A( kirk Atid luarkH wbtn we meet, 

Wr II <Urv uutke oae mvowe, 
Hut— ^ Dune, how doe* my gay gow-hawk?" 

MmUidv, how does my dow ? ' 



Wlirii ilnyt wcrr ffum, and years came o 
WJ» William )ic thought Ung; 

Aitil III' luw taVii King Honour's son 
A-hiintiiif( fur to gang. 



ly gi'uid, lo ombrolder In gold. 
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It sae fell out, at this hunting. 

Upon a simmer's day, 
That they came by a fair castell, 

Stood on a sunny brae. 



'0 dinna ye see that bonny castell, 
Wi' halls and towers sae fair ? 

Gin ilka man had hack his ain, 
Of it you suld be heir.' 



' How I suld be heir of that castell. 

In sooth I canna see ; 
For it belongs to Pause Foodrage, 

And he is na kin to me.^ 



' O gin ye suld kill him, Fause Foodrage, 
You would do but what was right; 

For I wot he kill'd your father dear. 
Or ever ye saw the light. 



'And gin you suld kill him, Fause Foodrage. 

There is no man durst you blame; 
For he keeps your mother a prisoner, 

And she darna take ye hame.' 



JliimHlEt n?»WTPr jr 



■J6r i0mr '.». 



'/ 
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Vr *:te fy»e tmti ot his lana ; 




AtuI thry catl kevili them amang, — St. 
Krvili, loU. Both vorda orifriDally meant only a 
portion or share of any thing. — Ltget Burgorum, cap. 59, 
lie lot, cut, or kaoil Slaluta GUdtt, cap. 20. Nultui 
emat lanam, etc., nt'ii fatrit con/raler OUdte, etc. Neque 
lot nrquf uBvil habeat cum aiiguo cotifrttlre noitro. In 
both these liwii, lal aod cavil iiigmfy a share lu trade. 

Oiime, hitip dofM my gay gnin'hatfk ? — St. xx.iv. 1. 3. 
Hiin metaphoriol IntiKunge wan customary amoDf; the 
nortlieni uations. In U20, King Adeletein sent ao em- 
bMsy to Harsld Harfagar, Icing of Norway, the chief of 
which prexented that prince with an elegant flword, 
araameated with precioua titoiies. As it wa« presented 
by the point, the Norwegian chief, in receiving it, 
unwarily laid hold of the hilt. The English ambassador 
declared, in the name of his master, that he accepted 
the act a« a deed of homage ; for touching the hilt of a 
warrior's sword was regarded as an acknowledgment of 
sub|«ction. ITie Norwegian prince, resolving to cir- 
eumvent hi* rival by a similar artifice, suppressed his 
rmentment, and sent, next summer, an embassy to 
Adelxtein, the chief of which presented Haco, the son of 
Harald, to the English prince ; and, placing him on his 
knoM, made the following declaration ; — ' Haraldun, 
tformannorum rex, amice le lalaint; albamque kanc avem 
bene iiutUutam millil, utque meliiu deiiicept tradiat, poti- 
lulat.' The King received young Haco on his knees; 
which the Norwegian ambassador immediately accepted, 
lo the name uf his master, «« a declaration of inferiority ; 
according to the proverb, ' Ii minor iiempfr habetur, gui 
alturtut filium edueal.' — Pontoppidoni Vettigia Danor., 
vol. il. p. 67, 

TOL. III. T 



NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 

The tale of Kempion seems, from the names of the 
personages, and the nnture of the adventure, to 
have been an old metrical romance, degraded into 
a ballad, by the lapse of time, and the corruption of 
reciters. The change in the structure of the last 
verses, from the common ballad stanza, to that 
which is proper to the metrical romance, adds force 
to this conjecture. 

Such transformations, as the song narrates, are 
common in the annals of chivalry. In the 25th 
and 3()th cantos of the second book of the Orlando 
Inamoralo, the paladin, Brandimarte, after surmount- 
ing many obstacles, penetrates into the recesses of 
an enchanted palace. Here he finds a fair damsel, 
seated upon a tomb, who announces to him, that, 
in order to achieve her deliverance, he must raise 
the lid of the sepulchre, and kiss whatever being 
should issue forth. The knight, having pledged his 
faith, proceeds to open the tomb, out of which a 
monstrous snake issues forth, with a tremendous 
hiss. Brandimarle, with much reluctance, fulfils 
the bizarre conditions of the adventure; and the 
monster is instantly changed into a beautiful Fairy, 
who loads her deliverer with benefits. For the 
satisfaction of those who may wish to compare the 
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tale of th 


le Italian poet with that of Kempion, 


apart ^H 


of the or 


iginal of Boiardo is given below,' 




There 


is a ballad, somewhat resembling Kempion, ^^^| 


called th 


■Poich' ebbe il vemo Brandimsrte letto. 
Lb lapiila pesante in aria alzava ; 
Eooo f uor una Bcrpe ioain' al petto, 
La qual, forte Blriiiendo, lufolava, 


■ 












Di spaventoso, e terribil' aspetto. 






A prendo il rnuuo gran ileoti mostmva. 
De' quali il cavalier Don iii fidando. 










Si trssso a dietro, et mine mano al brando. 


^^^H 




' Ma quclla Donna gridava ' ' noD fate " 


^^H 




Col TiBo >roorto. e grido Iremehondo, 






"Non far, cha oi farai pflrioolare. 






E eadrem' tutti quanti nel prof ondo : 
A te oonvien nnella aerpe baoiaTB, 
far peiuier di non easer' al Mundo, 




















O perdula tener la vita tna." 






■"Come? nonyedi, che i deiWi degrigna. 






Cbe pajon fatti a poata a apiccar' nasi. 






E famml UD CGito viao do malrigna," 






DiasB il Guerrier. "ch'io me apavento qoaan 






"Anzi t' invita oon faccia benigoa" ; 






Disaa la Donna, "e molli altri rimaai 






Per vQta lono a questa sepolture ; 






Or la I' acoosla, e non aver poiita." 






'H cavalier »■ accosta. ma di paaso, 






Chs tropno giato quel baciar nou eli era. 






VeiH) la aerpe chinandoai baaso, 






Qli parvo tanto orrenda, e tanto fora. 






Che tenne in viao freddo. com' un aasao ; 






£ diHe ''si fortiina vuol' ch'io pet«, 






Fia Unto un altra vclta, quanto adeso 






Ha caglon dar non me ne voglio io ateaao." 


















Che quclU beatia mi a'awento al viu. 






E mi piglia nel naso, o altro loco : 






Eflli J< propria cud, oom' iu m'avviso, 
Ch' altri ch'io atato b oolto a qneato giooo, 
E che coatei mi da quaglo contorto 








raUiizo 
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is very populnr upon the Borders ; but having been 
oflen published, it was thought unnecessary to 
insert it in this collection. The most common 
version was either entirely composed, or rewritten, 
by the Reverend Mr. Lamb, of Norham.' 

A similar tradition is, by Heywood and Delrio, 
said to have existed at Basil. A tailor, in an 
adventurous mood, chose to descend into an obscure 
cavern, in the vicinity of the city. After many 
windings, he came to an iron door, through which 
he passed into a splendid chamber. Here he found, 
seated upon a stately throne, a lady, whose coun- 
tenance was surprisingly beautiful, but whose shape 
terminated in a dragon's train, which warped around 
the chair on which she was placed. Before her 

' CobI disoendd, a rincuUro Ktteade, 
Dellbento plii hod a'aocostaTe : 
La Donna si diaper*, e lo leprende. 
" Ah oinl»rdo, " dioe*. "ohe credi fare! 
Perchi tsnta tHU, Talina t'offendo. 



csapilare 






Che li f>ra B 

Infinita pnuta e poca fede, 

'Punto it Guerrier de nueiti agre parole, 
Tama de nuoTO ver la sepolCuta. 
Tiiuegli in roMs il color de Tiole, 
In vergogna mulata la paui» : 
Pur HUndo aaoor' fra due, vuole, e noa t 






'Idisi 






E direnta doniella a poco a poco : 

FcboatUa coatei si fa chiamare, 

Una fata, che feoe quel bel loco. 

E quel giardino. e qaella sepollnra. 

Ore grao tempo e atato in pcna dura,' etc. 

' [ThB author of the ballad was mainly I.«nib, though it may 
have been founded on a local tradition. Appearing finit as a itall- 
oopy, it wai pabiiahed aa ' a song 600 yeara old ' in HutchioHin'a 
Vitie of Northwnbrrlaiid, 1778. and la inoluded in the A'orCAuoi- 
berland Oarhind, ed. Ritaon. 17f3.] 
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stood a. brazen chest, trebly barred aiid bolted ; at 
each end of which lay couched a huge black ban- 
dog', who rose up, as if to tear the intruder to 
pieces. But the lady appeased them ; and, opening 
the chest, displayed an immense treasure, out of 
which she bestowed upon the visitor some small 
pieces of money, informing him, that she was 
enchanted by her step-dame, but should recover her 
natural shape on being kissed thrice by a mortal. 
The tailor essayed to fulfil the conditions of the 
adventure : but her face assumed such an altered, 
wild, and grim expression, that his courage failed, 
and he was fain to fly from the place. A kinsman 
of his, some years after, penetrated into the cavern, 
with the purpose of repairing a desperate fortune. 
But, finding nothing but dead men's bones, he ran 
mad, and died. Sir John Mandeville tells a similar 
story of a Grecian island. 

There are numerous traditions upon the Borders, 
concerning huge and destructive snakes, and also 
of a poisonous reptile called a man-keeper ; although 
the common adder, and blind worm, are the only 
reptiles of that genus now known to haunt our 
wilds. Whether it be possible, that, at an early 
period, before the country was drained, and cleared of 
wood, serpents of a larger size may have existed, is 
a question which the Editor leaves to the naturalist. 
But, not to mention the fabulous dragon, slain in 
Northumberland by Sir Beois, the fame still sur- 
vives of many a preux chevalier, supposed to have 
distinguished himself by similar achievements.' 

1 ['TrtMlitioiu of Sfing anakes were onoe oommon in all p&rU 
of WMes' (Ovon's WiUh Fo/klore. p. ;i4g, quoted in Rhja'a CeUie 
Folihre, p. 690). Sn»ltBa »re mppased to develop wingB, if they 
obUun a drink of t> nomaa't milk ; uid the exiitenoe of eteibat, 
or viniced uukes, is still believed in ' kll over W»lea.'] 
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The manor of Sockbume, in the bishopric of 
Durham, anciently the seat of the family of 
Conyere, or Cogniers, is held of the bishop by the 
service of presenting, or showing to him, upon his 
first entrance into his diocese, an antique sword, or 
falchion. The origin of this peculiar service is 
thus stated in Beckwith's edition of Blount's 
Ancient Tenurex, p. 200. 

'Sir Edward Blackett (the proprietor of the 
manor) now represents the person of Sir John 
Conyers, who, as tradition says, in the fields of Sock- 
bume, slew, with this falchion, a monstrous crea- 
ture, a dragon, a worm, or flying serpent, that 
devoured men, women, and children. The then 
owner of Sockbume, as a reward for his bravery, 
gave him the manor, with its appurtenances, to hold 
for ever, on condition that he meets the Lord Bishop 
of Durham, with this falchion, on his first entrance 
into his diocese, after his election to that see. 

'And, in conSrm&tion of this tradition, there is 
painted, in a window of Sockbume church, the 
falchion we just now spoke of: and it is also cut 
in marble, upon the tomb of the great ancestor of 
the Conyers', together with a dog, and the 
monstrous worm, or serpent, lying at his feet, of his 
own kilting, of which the history of the family gives 
the above account. 

' When the Bishop first comes into his diocese, he 
crosses the river Tees, either at the ford at Nesham, 
or Croft-bridge, where the counties of York and 
Durham divide ; at one of which places Sir Edward 
Blackett, either in person, or by his representative, 
if the bishop comes by Nesham, rides into the 
middle of the river Tees, with the ancient falchion 
drawn in his hand, or upon the middle of Croft- 
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bridge; and then presents the falchion to the 
bishop, addressing him in the ancient forni of 
words; upon which the bishop takes the falchion 
into bis band, looks st it, and returns it back 
again, wishing the lord of the manor his health, 
and the enjoyment of his estate.' The f&lchion 
above alluded to has upon its hilt the arms of Eng- 
IbdiI, in the reign of King John, and an eagle, sup- 
posed to be the ensign of Morcar, Earl of Northum- 
berland. — Gough's Camdai's Britannia, vol. iii. 
p. 114. Mr. Gough, with great appearance of 
probability, conjectures the dragon, engraved on 
the tomb, to be an emblematical, or heraldic oma- 

The property, called Pollard's Lands, near Bishop 
Auckland, is held by a similar tenure ; and we are 
informed, in the work just quoted, that ' Dr. John- 
son of Newcastle met the present bishop. Dr. 
Egerton, in September, 1771, at his first arrival 
there, and presented a f&tcbion upon his knee, and 
addressed him in the old form of words, saying, 

' M}/ lord, in behaif uf vtyieif, as jvell as of the 
several other tenants of Pollard's Lands, I do humbly 
preterit i/aur lordship tvith this falchion, at your Jirst 
coming here, tvherewith, as the tradition goeth, Pollard 
slem of old a great and venomous serpent, which did 
much harm to man and beasl : and by the performance 
of this sert<ice these lands are holden.' — Ancient 
Tenures, p. 201. 

Above the south entrance of the ancient parish 
church of Linton, in Roxburghshire, is a rude piece 
of sculpture, representing a knight, with a falcon 
on his arm, encountering with his lance, in full 
career, a sort of monster, which the common people 
call a rvorm, or snake. Tradition bears, that this 
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animal inhabited a den, or hollow, at some distance 
from the church, wheoce it was wont to issue forth] 
and ravage the country, or, by the fascination of itx 
eyes and breath, draw its prey into its jaws. Large 
rewards were in vain offered for the destruction at 
this monster, which had grown to so huge a bulk, 
that it used to twist itself, in spiral folds, round a 
, green hillock of considerable height, still called 
Wormeston, and marked by a clump of trees. 
When Bleeping in this place, with its mouth open, 
popular credulity affirms, that it was slain by tke 
Laird of Lariston, a man. brave even to madness, 
ing upon the snake at full gallop, thrust 
down its throat a peal (a piece of turf dried for 
fuel), dipt in scalding pitch, and fixed to the point 
of his lance. The aromatic quality of the peat is 
said to have preserved the champion from the 
eflects of the monster's poisonous breath, while, at 
; time, it clogged its jaws. In dying, the 
serpent contracted his folds with so much violence 
that their spiral impression is still discernible 
round the hillock where it lay. The noble family 
of Soraerville are said to be descended from this 
adventurous knight, in memory of whose achieve- 
;nt they bear a dragon as their crest. 
The sculpture itself gives no countenance to this 
fine story ; for the animal, whom the knight appears 
to be in the act of slaying, has no resemblance to 
a serpent, but rather to a wolf, or boar, with which 
the neighbouring Cheviot mountains must in early 
times have abounded;^ and there remain vestiges 
of another monster, of the same species, attacking 

' An altar, dedicated to Sylvan ftlan, wu found in ■ glen in 
Weardftle, in the bishopric of Durham, Prom the followiDg 
votive inMii|ition, It appears to liave been erected bj C. T. V. 
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the horse of the champion. An inscription, which 
might have thrown light upon this exploit, is n 
totaUy defaced. The vulgar, adapting it to their 
own tradition, tell us that it ran thus; — 

'Tlie wode Laird of Lariestoun 
Slew the wode worm of Wormiestouue, 
And wan all Lintouo parochine.' 
It is most probable that the animal destroyed 
by the ancestor of Lord Soraerville 
those beasts of prey, by which Caledoi 
merly infested, but which, now, 

'Raaed out of all her woodH, aa trophies hung, 
Grin high emblazon'd on her children's shields.' 

Since publishing the tirst edition of this work, 
I have found the following account of Somer- 
ville's achievement in a us. of some antiquity : — 

'John Sonierville (son to Roger de Somerville, 
baron of Whichenever, in Staffordshire) was made, 
by King William (the lion), his principal falconer, 
and got from that king the lands and baronie of 
Linton,' in Teviotdale, for an extraordinarie and 
valiant action ; which, according to the manuscript 
of the family of Drum, was thus; In the parochen 
of Lintoun, within the shenffdom of Itoxburgh, 
there happened to breed a monster, in form of a 
serpent or worme ; in length, three Scots yards, 

Mioianu*, a Roman geoeml, upon taking an immenH boar, wbiiih 
none of hia predeoeuiore ooulit deitroj' ; — 

•Sili-ano invieto taerum. C. Tetiui Veturiui Mioianui Praf. 
Aloe SeboniuK ob aprun aimia formtr captuut, queia mvlti artie- 
ccuoTci tjia pradari mm polvmnt, Votvm nlvrm Mxntrr 
/wjvrt.'— Luib's Notrt on BntUt of Fladden, ITU. p. ST. 

■ [Not John BomcrnUe, but Williun de Somerville, grandani 
of Williun de Somerville, who. deicended from the WhichoneTer 
Someryillea, came to Scothtnd in the reign of David i.] 
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and somewhat bigger thiiii an ordinarie man's leg, 
with H head more proportionable to its length than 
greatness. It had its den in a hollow piece of 
ground, a mile south-east from Lintoun church ; it 
destroyed both men and beast that came in its 
way. Several attempts were made to destroy it, 
by shooting of arrows, and throwing of darts, none 
daring to approach so near as to make use of a 
sword or lance. John Somerville undertakes to 
kill it, and being well mounted, and attended with 
a stoute servant, he cam, before the sun-rising, 
before the dragon's den, having prepared some 
long, small, and hard peats (bog-turf dried for fuel), 
bedabbed with pitch, rosett, and brimstone, fixed 
with a small wyre upon a wheel, at the point of 
his lance: these, being touched with fire, would 
instantly break out into flames ; and, there being « 
breath of air, that served to his purpose, about the 
sun-rising, the serpent, dragon, or worme, so called 
by tradition, appeared with her head, and some 
part of her body, without the den ; whereupon hU 
servant set fire to the peats upon the wheel, at the 
top of the lance, and John Somerville, advancing 
with a full gallop, thrust the same with the wheel, 
and a great part of the lance, directly into the 
serpent's mouthe, which wente down its throat into 
the belly, and was left there, the lance breaking by 
the rebounding of the horse, and giving a deadly 
wound to the dragon; for which action he was 
knighted by King William ; and hts effigies was 
cut in ston in the posture he performed this actione, 
and placed above the principal church door of 
Lintoun, where it is yet to be seen, with his name 
and sirname : and the place, where this monster 
was killed, is at this day called, by the commoQ 
people, who have the foresaid story by tradition, 
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the Wormes Glen. And further to perpetuate this 
actioae, the barons of Lintoun, Cowthally, and 
Drum, did always carry for crest, a wheel, and 
thereon a dragon.' Extracted from a genealogical 
Hs. in the Advocates' Library, written about l6S0. 
The falcon on the champion's arm, in the monu- 
ment, may be supposed to allude to his office of 
falconer to William of Scotland.' 

The ballad of ' Kempion ' is given chiefly from Mrs, 
Brown's hs. with corrections from a recited fragment. 

[A superior Buchan version has scarcely a line in 
common with Mrs. Brown's. A Sharpe version 
{Child' i Ballads, V. 213-14) is merely an amendment 
by Sharpe of the Buchan copy. Child (Balladt. i. 307) 
points out resemblances to an Icelandic Saga and a 
Danish ballad; but as Scott remarks, the baJIad 
may derive from some forgotten romance. It is, 
in fact, one of the many variants of the ancient 
storj- of the 'enchanted princess.' Kissing a loath- 
some or terrible monster was a common method 
of disenchanting it, but it is worthy of note that 
this ' fiery beast ' could be disenchanted only by the 
kiss of Kempion, the 'king's son.' Mr. Hartland is 
disposed to regard kissing in such circumstances at 
symbolical of reverence, like kissing the book, etc. ; 
but is it not — like other methods of disenchantment 
— merely an ordeal, which, it is true, ' kissing the 
book ' frequently is } For an analogous method of 
disenchantment see ' Prince Henry,' p. 34!.] 

Scott's corrections are unimportant, but he inter- 
polated several stanzas. 

> iFiUler puticulan regu-diog the SoolibarDe, Follard, and 
liDtaa tnditiuiii wiU be foiuid in Hendenon'a FMlon of 
Norihem Couniia (18T!), pp. S84-98) ; but see MpeciaUf on the 
whole lubjeet of tbu slaughter of dragotiB, H&rtUnd'i Legend 
of Perteut, Hi. 1.66. For a Gollowaf truUtion, hw letter by 
Hr. Andrew lAcg in tbe Acadtmt}/ toi Oatober t88&.] 
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* Cum heir, cum heir, ye freely feed. 
And lay your head low on my knee ; 

The heaviest weird I will you read. 
That ever was read to gaye ladye. 



II 



^ O meikle dolour sail ye dree. 

And aye the salt seas o'*er ye "^se swim ; 

And far mair dolour sail ye dree 

On Estmere crags, when ye them climb. 

Ill 

* I weird ye to a fiery beast. 

And relieved sail ye never be. 
Till Eempion, the kingis son. 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss thee/ 

IV 

O meikle dolour did she dree. 

And aye the salt seas o^er she swam ; 

And far mair dolour did she dree 

On Estmere crags, when she them clamb. 



And aye she cried for Kempion, 

Gin he would but come to her hand : 

Now word has gane to Kempion, 
That sicken a beast was in his land. 



' Now, by my sooth,' said Kempion, 
* This fiery beast I 'II gang and see.' 

' And by my sooth," said Segramour, 
' My ae brother, I'll gang wi" thee.' 



Then bigged hae they a bonny boat. 
And they hse set her to the sea ; 

But a mile before they reach'd the shore. 
Around them she gar'd the red fire flee. 



' Segramour, keep the boat afloat. 
And let her na the land o'er near; 

For this wicked beast will sure gae mad. 
And set fire to a' the land and mair.' 



Syne has he bent an arblast bow, 
And aim'd an arrow at her head ; 

And swore if she didna quit the land, 
Wi' that same shaft to shoot her dead. 



a.] 




I 
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^ O out of mj stjthe I winna rise 
(And it is not for the awe o^ thee). 

Till Kempion, the kingis son. 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me."* 



XI 



He has louted him o^er the dizzj crag, 
And gien the monster kisses ane : 

Awa' she gaed, and again she cam. 
The fieryest beast that ever was seen. 



XII 



O out o** my stythe I winna rise 
(And not for a' thy bow nor thee). 

Till Kempion, the kingis son, 

Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me/ 



XIII 



He's louted him o'er the Estmere crags. 
And he has gien her kisses twa : 

Awa' she gaed, and again she cam. 
The fieryest beast that ever you saw. 



xrv 



' O out of my den I winna rise. 
Nor flee it for the fear o' thee. 

Till Kempion, that courteous knight. 
Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me.' 
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XV 



He 's louted him ©"'er the lofty crag, 
And he has gien her kisses three : 

Awa"* she gaed, and again she cam, 
The loveliest ladye e^er could be. 

XVI 

^ And by my sooth,^ says Kempion, 
* My ain true love (for this is she), 

They surely had a heart o' stane, 
Could put thee to such misery.^ 

XVII 

* O was it warwolf in the wood ? 

Or was it mermaid in the sea ? 
Or was it man, or vile woman, 

My ain true love, that mishaped thee ? "* 

XVTII 

* It wasna warwolf in the wood. 

Nor was it mermaid in the sea ? 
But it was my wicked step-mother. 
And wae and weary may she be ! "* 

XIX 

* O, a heavier weird * shall light her on. 

Than ever fell on vile woman ; 

1 [This couplet is probably an addition of Scott's.] 

> Weirdy from the German auxiliary verb toerden, * to become.' 
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Cn Ettmert cragi, ichen ge them climb. — St ii. L 4. 
If bjr Estmere crags we are to understand the rocky 
cli^ of Northumberland, in opposition to Weetmoreland, 
we ma^ bring our scene of action near Bamboroogh, and 
thereby almost identify the tale of Kempton with that of 
the Laidley Worm qf Spindleston, lo which it bears so 
strong a resemblance, pt seems idle to speculate as 
to how Estmere (or rather Eastmuir) crags got into Mrs. 
Brown's veraion, but there is nothing remarkable in the 

I irrird i/f to a fiery beatt, — St. iii. L 1 . 
Our ideas of dragons and serpents are probably derived 
ftvm the Scandinavians. The legends of Regnar Lodbrog, 
and of the huge snake in the Edds, by whose folds the 
world is encircled, are u-ell known. Griffins and dragons 
were fabled by the Dtuie«, ax watching over and defend- 
ing hoards of gold. — Bartholin, de niu«. coiit. morlii, p. 
490. Saxo Grammaticat, lib. 2. The E^daalso mentions 
one Father, who, transformed into a serpent, brooded 
over his hidden treasures. From these authorities, and 
that of Herodotus, our Milton draws his simile ; — 
'As wbeu a GrfphoD, through the wiUenien, 

With winged eourse, o'er hill or moiny dale. 

Purine* the Ariina«pi»n, who. by ateallh. 

H»d from hi» wakeful cuitodj purloin'il 

The guatded gold.' 

wan it aaraof/' in the troodf — St. rvii. 1. 1. 
Warwolf, or Ly can thro pus, signifiei a magician, pos- 
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of pelisae of eondeased air, haviii|; tlie furm of a wolf ; or 
whether by some delusion, affecting the eyes of the 
spectators ; or, ^Dslly, by au actual corporeal trane- 
fonnatioD. The curious reader may consult Bk/tH 
Disijuitiliones Magicas, p. 188 ; and (if he pleases) Evvi- 
chius de jiaiura ^^rum.-^Finceliua, lib. 2 lie Mtrae. — 
Remigius, lib. 2. de Dtetnonolat. — Biosfeld. de Con/eteion. 
Malefiearura. Not to mention Spondanus, Bodinua, 
Peucerus, Philippui Camerarius, Condronchus, Petrus 
Thyrsus, Bartholomeua Spineus, Sir George Mackenzie, 
and King James i., with the aapient MoDsieur OuHe of 
Bayle. The Editor presumes, it is only since the extirpa- 
tion of wolves that our British sorceresses bave adopted 
the disguise of hares, cats, and such more familiar animals. 

A wild story of a war- wolf, or rather a war-bear, h told 
in Torphceus' History of Hrolfc Kraka. As the original 
is a scarce book, little known in this country, some 
readers may be interested by a short analysis of the tale. 

Hriugo, king of Upland, had an oiily son called Biorno, 
the moat beautiful and most gallant of the Norwegian 
youth. At an advanced period of life the king became 
enamoured of a ' uiitch lady,' whom he chose for his 
second wife. A mutual and tender affection had, from 
Infancy, subsisted betwixt Blorno and Bera, the lovely 
daughter of an ancient warrior. But the new queen 
cast upon her step-son an eye of incestuous passion ; to 
gratify which she prevailed upon her husband, when he 
set out upon one of thoKe piratical expeditions, which 
formed the summer campaign of a Scandinavian monarch, 
to leave thu prince at home. la the absence of Mriogo, 
she commuoicated to Biorno her impure affection, and 
was repulsed with disdain and violence. The rage of 
the weird step-mother was ItoundlesH. ' Hence to the 
woods ! ' she ejiclaimed, striking the prince with a glove 
of wolf-skin ; * Hence to the woods ! subsist only on thy 
father's herds ; live pursuing, and die pursued!' Prom 
this time the prince Biorno was no more seen, and the 
herdsmen of the king's cattle soon observed thiit aston- 
ishing devastation was nightly made among their flocks 
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prepared for the royal banquet. Bera waa recogoised, 
and hurried into the cjueen's preaence. The aorceress, 
Bs Bionio had predicted, endeavoured to prevail open 
Bera to eat of what was then esteemed a regal daint]'. 
EntreHticH and threats being in vain, force wm, by the 
queen's command, employed for this purpose, and Bera 
wa« compelled to swallow one morsel of the bear's flesh. 
A second nas put into her mouth, but the bad an oppor- 
tunity of putting it aside. She was then dismissed to 
her father's house. Here, in process of time, she was 
delivered of three suns, two of whom were affected 
variously, in person and dispositiou, by the share their 
mother had been compelled to take in the feast of the 
king. The eldest, from his middle downwards, resembled 
an elk, whence he derived the name of Elgfrod. He 
proved a man of uncommon strength, but of savage 
manners, and adopted the profession of a robber. 
Thorer, the second son of Bera, was handsome and 
welUshaped, saving that he had the foot of a dog; 
from which he obtained the appellation of Houndifoot. 
But Bodvar, the third son, was a model of perfection in 
mind and body. He revenged upon the necromantic 
queen the death of his father, and became the moat 
celebrated [champion of hie age, — HiaCoria Hrolji Krake, 
Eaffhia, 1716. 

[The curious reader is referred to 'Tlie Ancient 
English Romance of William and the Werwolf, edited 
from an unii|ue copy in King's College Library, Cam- 
bridge, with an Introduction by Frederick Madden, 
Esq.' ; printed for the Roxburghe Club in 1832.— J. G. L,] 

\Cf. also Montgomerie's Flighting, 1. .3(iO :— 
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rim Mbd !■ •»», br the iM imk, i IT If! to 
• ^«ffiwt Itate. A fa y c B <, fiprrhtwrft^ thr 
SmI, Mh, J<fc, mmI 6iIi tnenn, m ^w dK ITtii. fan 
■ypuir>.J in anwnl oOectMNM. Tfec |wm1 off 
IfltthtHf tjtk«n ftim* tbeiccitatiaaaf aaoUwoH^ 
nnidiiHt our KirkhOl, in Wot LnTlwMi ; the Hne 
frimt whrm line ofatnoed tbe nfWiiWM fai Ac talr 
of amlaKf, and tbr rnM^ent of tbc W^^ «^ CUcrx 
Writ, whitrh i« the n«xt in order. 

The tale i* moch the ume with the Bvetoa 
fOnuUKC, called Lag l^ Fran, or the -^o^ o/" tAe 
.AfA. Indeed, tbe Editor is coii*iiiced, that the 
farther oar reaearcbe* are extended, tbe more we 
•hall «ee grmtnd to beliere, that tbe romantic 
balljul* of later tinim are, for the nn«t part, abridg- 
Kcntji fif the ancient metrical romances, namted 
In A tmoother «tanxa, and more modem langua^. 
A eofj of the ancient romance alladed to is pre- 
Mirnl In the invaluable collection (W. 4. 1.) of the 
Adroc«te*' Library, and begins thos : — 
' We redetb oft and fiodetli f write 

Aii'l thU elerke* wele it vite 

Lafv* tbat hen in harping 

Han yfound of ferli thing 

Mum b«th (if wer and «uin of wo 

Hum of joye Had mirthe also 

And (uni of trecherie and of gile 

Of i>ld iiveritouni that fel while 
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And sum of bourdes and ribaudy 
And many ther beth of faery 
Of al tbiDg^s that men seth 
.MatEt o' luve forsoth yai beth. 

' In Breteyne bi hold t; 
This layes were wrought so eeithe thia rime 
When kJDges might our y here 
Of aoi mervailee that ther wer 
They token b. harp in glee and game 
And maked a lay and gaf it name 
Sow of this aventours that weren y falle 
Y can tel sum ac nought alle 
Ac herkeneth Lordinges sothe to sain 
I chil you tel Lay le Frain 
Bifel a caa in Breteyne 
Whereuf was made Lay le Train 
In Iiigliche for to tellen y wis 
Of ane asche forsothe it is 
On ane ensammple fair with alle 
That sum time was bi falle.' etc. 

A ballad, agreeing in every respect with that 
which follows, exists in the Danish collection of 
ancient songs, entitled Kampe Viser. It is catted 
Skian Anna, i.e. Fair Annie ; and has been translated 
literally by my learned friend, Mr, Robert Jamie- 
son.— See his Popular Ballads, Edin. 1 806, vol. ii. 
p. 1 00. This work contains many original and curious 
observations on the connection between the ancient 
poetry of Britain and of the northern nations. 

[The fragment to which Scott refers appeared in 
Herd's Ancient and Modem Songs, 1769, p. 307, and 
1776, vol. i. p. 167. It consists of eight stanzas, 
and includes iii., xii., and xix., in addition to those 
mentioned by Scott. Mow much Scott obtained 
from the old woman is doubtful. There is an 
equivalent — with great variation in expression — 



i 



mttmmt-1-m it k i — m^pa— is— ^^^i 




ow UmMIV din, (Mir- .« ftec aMOM-r >d 
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LORD THOMAS AND FAIR 

ANNIE 



^It'^s narrow, narrow, make your bed. 
And learn to lie your lane ; 

For I ''m gaun o^er the sea, Fair Annie, 
A braw bride to bring hame. 

Wi^ her I will get gowd and gear ; 
Wi** you I ne'er got nane. 



II 



^ But wha will bake my bridal bread. 

Or brew my bridal ale ? 
And wha will welcome my brisk bride. 

That I bring o'er the dale ? ' 



III 



^ It ^8 I will bake your bridal bread. 
And brew your bridal ale ; 

And I will welcome your brisk bride, 
That you bring o'er the dale.' 



'e ^ 



Li^ 



TI 



^yjcoft -Sw o!i» .c* 3T 






• O^me uiwn. ^ome -iowil, zi« 
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IX 

And she gaed down, and farther down, 

Her love'^s ship for to see ; 
And the topmast and the mainmast 

Shone like the silver free. 



And she^s gane down, and farther down. 

The bride^s ship to behold ; 
And the topmast and the mainmast 

They shone just like the gold. 

XI 

She ''s ta^en her seven sons in her hand ; 

I wot she didna fail ! 
She met Lord Thomas and his bride. 

As they came o^er the dale. 

xn^ 

^ You Ve welcome to your house, Lord Thomas ; 

You 're welcome to your land ; 
You Ve welcome, with your fair ladye. 

That you lead by the hand. 

XIII 

* You 're welcome to your ha's, ladye ; 

You "re welcome to your bowers ; 
You 're welcome to your hame, ladye. 
For a' that's here is yours.' 

* [Verbailj from Herd, with *Lord ThomM' for 'Master. *] 



«i( »:)ftD£& 3CE>»i!TEELaT 



• Tbe^ .eamt t 4au{nr oir i««- "tiit 
>iJM. teiK ^rkkerv ?r tit .sf^tx: 



■. *. 



Abc ^ U viD^ tti^ tne;;im;: tecr». 
f««i tt!^ tiie^ die it,' 



A?k: ttf* fcn»r cerrec the lane taoie*, 
Witr. white trre^c: miu: vitr. wme . 

Aik: «y«. KJii drank the war water. 
To hari n^^r roifwir tmt - 

xvu: 

And 8y€- nhe served the lane taWe*^. 

With white bread anc with browii : 
Ami eve «he turned her round ahoui. 
fa«t the tears fell dowri. 



H«rd. J ' nr^ keep her f mv2 elMArm? e««iit«tMincie. 
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XIX ^ 



And he ^s ta^en down the silk napkin, 

Hung on a silver pin ; 
And aye he wipes the tear trickling 

Adown her cheik and chin. 



XX 



And aye he tUmed him round about, 

And smiled amang his men : 
Says — * Like ye best the old ladye, 

Or her that 's new come hame ? ' 

XXI 

When bells were rung, and mass was simg, 

And a^ men bound to bed. 
Lord Thomas and his new-come bride, 

To their chamber they were gaed. 

XXII 

Annie made her bed a little forebye. 
To hear what they might say ; 

^ And ever alas ! ^ fair Annie cried, 
^ That I should see this day ! 

XXIII 

* Gin my seven sons were seven young rats, 

Running on the castle-wa\ 
And I were a gray cat mysell ! 

I soon would worry them a,\ 

^ [Stanza zix. is Terbally from Herd.] 



yn^ ?9Pf9Xfr» vfrvvTBaxsT 






Ffi»* ^\*\f •"!n^ rv^rw-}* ^;wif: *^^Ju* JfLVtV^ 

^>r .« /'Vir ■'Hi^^ \\rf*sui ^forip '-^ 
• f> 0hn «^»«f > •<»« y'^nr ^iti>r^ Annie. 
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XXIX 

* The Earl of Wemyss was my father. 

The Countess of Wemyss my mother : 
And a" the folk about the house. 
To me were sister and brother." 

XXX 

* If the Earl of Wemyss was your father, 

I wot sae was he mine ; 
And it shall not be for lack o" gowd. 
That ye your love sail tjme. 

XXXI 

^ For I have seven ships o** mine ain, 

A** loa^lcd to the brim ; 
And I will gie them a' to thee, 

Wi' four to thine eldest son. 
But thanks to a" the powers in heaven. 

That I gac maiden hame ! ^ 



THE WlfE or USHERS WELI 



A TiJiteMiorr 



NEVER BEFORE PTBLiSHED 



T 



'Tw/^i nrfmtiv ohtained haiTaifn of a amiiar kind. 
«ine f^Twn .^hmnfthire and anodier n^om Carolina, aie 
printed .n Qnld'i Bailads 'm. 57^. and 7 ^7^. : Imt 
tber^ .a ootninir irsnarkabie in the ^tnry. wiiidi 
mit^ W4^1 ^ the creatimi of a drenn. Far more 
dtAait^ lopei^itLona re^Eiirdlni^ the return of t^liiMii. 
tee FnHer'f (JnUt^n Bamekj iiL ^5-97. '^ 



THE WIFE OF USHER'S WELL 

I 

There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she ; 
She had three stout and stalwart sons, 

And sent them o'*er the sea. 

II 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane. 
When word came to the carline wife. 

That her three sons were gane. 

Ill 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three. 
When word came to the carline wife. 

That her sons sheM never see. 

IV 

* I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fishes in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood ! ' 

VOL. III. X 



r ■ 



^ 
^ 
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The cock he hadna craw^d but once, 
And clapp'^d his wings at a\ 

Whan the youngest to the eldest said, 
* Brother, we must awa\ 



XI 



* ITie cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin^ ^ worm doth chide ; 

Gin we be mist out o^ our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide. 



XII 



* Fare ye weel, my mother dear ! 

Farewell to barn and byre ! 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass. 

That kindles my mother^s fire/ 

* « * * 

ChamntrinCy fretting. 



AX 



iin^r 4m ^4utMM < te' m um <«ttv^ -v^a. 3»- 

^VHrtMi />««!*^ (^!rhl#r> ^*HKMll ^-^IK 



>•« / K^*" <^ 4<ir < «nr« « ' i»nw.- -Hi; 









•' y^*u ' ^.'* fn I 'W*:» «-rifr:» KaH-i f^nrrrn «««. • U f 

-^fn^f' w#"* wHa ^r***. ir»<«J I ^t-^ '?• fc**h *»«tfMiri. -r. l^.r^«Miiv, 
4Wt.' th«.= <»» . thit- th*.;? ar- tint- i^ctiM«fm*^' " 1'» 
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apparition auswered, " I will tell thee : the 



1 of 



thee: 



n 1 a 



and with fervency uttered mj' prayer, aod offered the 
grace from the bottom of my heart ; for »-hicli reason I 
now pronouuce grace in Paradise, and am well respected. 
If thou doubte!it whether I am the person, I will show 
thee a token that will convince thee of it. Yesterday, 
when thou didst clothe me in my funeral attire, thou 
didst tear my sleeve." Then aslced Rabbi I'onim, 
" What is the meaninfr of that garland?" The appa- 
rition answered, " I wear it. to the end the wind of the 
world may not have power over me ; for it coneiHts of 
excellent herbs of Paradise." Then did Rabhi Ponim 
mend the sleeve of the deceased ; for the deceased had 
said that if it was not mended, he should be ashamed to 
be seen amoQi^st others, whose apparel was whole. And 
then the apparition vanished. Wherefore, let every one 
utter his prayer with fervency ; for then it shall go well 
with him in the other world. And let care be taken that 
no rent, nor tearing, be left in the apparel in which the 
deceased are interred. '^/eiri« A Traditiont, abridged Jrom 
BuTtorf, London, 1732, vol. ii, p. Ifl. 

\_Cf., regarding the association of the birch with death, 
the Yarrow fragment in Herd's Songn, i. 145 : — 
' I dream'd I pu'd Che birk mis green 
Wi' my true luve on yarrow.' 

Anciently the hire 
was placed in housec 

Aubrey, Gentiliume and Jtidaifime, p. 119.] 
Gin uw be mint out o' our place, 
A tair pain me tnaun bide.— Si. xi. U. 1 
This will remind the German reader of the cc 
adieu of a heavenly apparition ; — 

' Dooh iiieh I mnn Bchliesat die hinunela thilr 
Aillou I dor himmliache Portier 
Ist streng und bftlt auf ordnong.' 

Bluhaukb. 






•ut^ <r 







Mu i^A / •*« <i«r^<t*5 <.< n 






kmy!U*A \Mtuimf 7fa«r fcicr dvtiMtrief died m 1166. 
ipA^ Um: 6*^*/ */f t-i^T! * t»i*^ BijCh iieD M.tm s a more 
*tfMiilli^ fitftnuMM^r cfui thtr ' BodHwell ballad id 
HaI^ (ll^j, \* «***> : ITT^., 1. 85 i< superior in 
ilir<?i-to#aa aiui •impliint} to this patched ▼ersion 
of vafWMift patteriih There are similar Scandinavian 
UalUda J 

(' MiM r*hnattan Rutherford, nittr to Sir WalUr Soott's 
MmHUci *]. it. l^\ 



COSPATRICK 



C08PATRICK has sent o'er the faem ; 
Cospatrick brought his ladye hame ; 
And fourscore ships have come her wf, 
The ladye by the grene-wood tree. 



II 



There were twal' and twal"* wi^ baken bread, 
And twal' and twaP wi^ gowd sae reid, 
And twaP and twal^ wi^ bouted flour, 
And twaP and twaP wi"* the paramour. 



Ill 



Sweet Willy was a widow's son, 
And at her stirrup he did run ; 
And she was clad in the finest pall, 
But aye she let the tears down fall. 



IV 



^ O is your saddle set awrye ? 
Or rides your steed for you owre high ? 
Or are ye mourning, in your tide, 
That ye suld be Cospatrick's bride ? ' 



8f7 
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' I mm not iBoomiiii^ at tins tide. 
TiMit r foid he Coufwtrxek.^ bride; 
But I an 'Hiri'uviiiJ^ in idt fimiwi. 
Thttt r «iid Leinre tiiy motlier gqod.* 

^ Batr iQRitle binr. oome teil to nnew 
Whftt k the enatom of tfav countrie r* 
^ The rnnitniii thereof, mv damev* he 4aTs« 
' Will ill a :^tle kdye plesae. 

V7I 

* !^lerefi Icinif 4 rlAUf^tera hfti our lord wedded. 
And «Ten kinif 4 dtMf^tein has our lord bedded ; 
Bnt he\ oitted their breasts frae their breast- 
bane. 

And ient them mourning hame again. 

' VHt, gin you 're <mre that you *re a maid, 

y<» may jpu* ^ely to his bed ; 

Brit gif o' that ye be na sure. 

Then hirp 4ome damsel o' vour hour/ 

IX 

The ladye \ called her hour maiden. 
That waiting was into h& train ; 

* Five thotjsand merks 1 11 gie to thee, 
To HJeep this night with my lord for me/ 



COSPATRICK 

X 

When bells were rung, and mass was s: 
And a" men unto bed were gane, 
Cospatrick and the bonny maid, 
Into ae chamber they were laid. 



' Now, speak to me, blankets, and speak to me, 

bed. 
And speak, thou sheet, enchanted web ; 
And apeak up, my bonny brown sword, that winna 

lie. 
Is this a true maiden that lies by me?'' 

Xll 

' It is not a maid that you hae wedded. 
But it is a maid that you hae bedded ; 
It is a leal maiden that lies by thee. 
But not the maiden that it should be.' 



I 



O wrathfully he left the bed, 
And wrathfully his claes on did ; 
And he has ta'en him through the ha', 
And on his mother he did ca\ 



' I am the most unhappy man. 

That ever was in Christen land ! 

I courted a maiden, meik and mild, 

And I hae gotten naething but a woman wi' child.' 




Vm RORDER 3fIN^frREL^Y 

' O itiKT. nrr 4011, ioto tfaia hmJ, 

ATwi r -rill tn tbe 4cerpt bmr. 
To -w? boir it fluTsi ■»!' ^nonr 



TTie cariifie sihe ^iwi ^tark and sture. 
'^h^ a# th^ biiH^ '^^Big the •iure : 
• O i* v'oor hAfm *o JAird or loun. 
Or :* it to yoor fathcr^s ^room r ' 

xvu. 

' O h^sKT me. toother, on mv icnee. 
Till mv mtd iftorv I teil thee : 
O we vw*fip Mtenu ^ten seven^ 
We were the fainesit under heaven. 

' It Ml on a dimmers afternoon^ 

When a' our toiUome task was done. 

We cant the keviU ua amani^ 

To ^ee whirii <mld to the groie-woad gang. 

' O hon ! aian, for I waa youngest. 

And aye my weird it was the hardest ! 
TTie kevil it on me did &% 
Whilk wan the cause of a' my woe 
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XX 



^ For to the grene-wood I maun g€ie, 
To pu^ the red rose and the slae ; 
To pu^ the red rose and the thyme. 
To deck my mother^s hour and mine. 



XXI 



^ I hadna puM a flower but ane, 
When by there came a gallant hende, 
Wi^ high coird hose and laigh collM shoon, 
And he seemM to be sum kingis son. 



XXII 



^ And be I a maid, or be I nae, 

He kept me there till the close o^ day ; 

And be Pa maid, or be I nane, 

He kept me there till the day was done. 



xxiu 

^ He gae me a lock o^ his yellow hair, 
And bade me keep it ever mair ; 
He gae me a carknet ^ o^ bonny beads, 
And bade me keep it against my needs. 

1 Oarknet, a neoklaoe. Thufl : — 

' She threw awaj her rings and oarknet deen.' 
Harriion'i tranilation of Orlando Furioto,—2^otM on book 37th. 
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^ He gae to me a gay gold ring. 
And bade me keep it abune a^ thing.^ 
^ What did ye wi^ the tokens rare. 
That ye gat frae that gallant there ?^ 



XXV 



' O bring that coffer unto me. 

And a^ the tokens ye sail see.^ 

' Now stay, daughter, your hour within. 

While I gae parley wf my son/ 

XXVI 

she has ta^en her thro" the ha\ 
And on her son began to ca^ ; 

* What did ye wi' the bonny beads, 

1 bade ye keep against your needs ? 

XXVII 

' What did you wi' the gay gold ring, 
I bade ye keep abune a^ thing ? ^ 
^ I gae them to a ladye gay, 
I met in grene-wood on a day. 

XXVIII 

' But I would gie a** my halls and tours, 
I had that ladye within my hours ; 
But I wad gie my very life ; 
I had that ladye to my wife.^ 
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XXIX 

* Now keep, my«8on, your ha^s and tours ; 
Ye have that bright burd in your hours ; 
And keep, my son, your very life ; 
Ye have that ladye to your wife.** 

XXX 

Now, or a month was cum and gane, 

The ladye bore a bonny son ; 

And twas weel written on his breast-bane, 

' Cospatrick is my father's name.' 

O row my ladye in satin and silk, 

And wash my son in the morning milk. 



?^iKzs g't«rg'' 



^> ^r^ 
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III 

She has called upon her waiting-maid, 

To fill a glass of wine ; 
She has called upon her fause steward. 

To put rank poison in. 

IV 

She has put it to her roudes ^ lip. 

And to her roudes chin ; 
She has put it to her fause fause mouth, 

But the never a drap gaed in. 



He has put it to his bonny mouth, 

And to his bonny chin. 
He 's put it to his cherry lip, 

And sae fast the rank poison ran in. 

VI 

^ O ye hae poisoned your ae son, mother, 

Your ae son and your heir ; 
O ye hae poisoned your €ie son, mother. 

And sons you 11 never hae mair. 

vn 

* O where will I get a little boy. 
That will win hose and shoon. 

To run sae fast to Darlinton, 
And bid fair Eleanor come ? ^ 

^ RoudeSt haggard. 
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VIII 

Then up and spake a little boy, 
That wad win hose and shoon, — 

* O I ^11 away to Darlinton, 

And bid fair Eleanor come.^ 

IX 

O he has run to Darlinton, 

And tirled at the pin ; 
And wha was sae ready as Eleanor^s sell 

To let the bonny boy in. 

X 

* Your gude-mother has made you a rare dinour. 

She ^s made it baith gude and fine ; 

* Your gude-mother has made ye a gay dinour. 

And ye maun cum till her and dine/ 

XI 

It ^s twenty lang miles to Sillertoun town, 

The langest that ever were gane ; 
But the steed it was wight, and the ladye was light. 

And she cam linkin' ^ in. 

XII 

But when she cam to Sillertoun town. 

And into Sillertoun ha'. 
The torches were burning, the ladies were 
mourning. 

And they were weeping a\ 

^ Linkin\ riding briskly. 
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XIII 



* O where is now my wedded lord, 
And where now can he be ? 

O where is now my wedded lord ? 
For him I canna see."" 



XIV 



* Your wedded lord is dead/ she says, 

^ And just gane to be laid in the clay ; 
Your wedded lord is dead,^ she says, 
' And just gane to be buried the day. 

XV 

' Ye ''se get nane o^ his gowd, ye ''se get nane o' 
his gear. 

Ye 'se get nae thing frae me ; 
Ye ^se no get an inch o** his gude braid land, 

Tho' your heart suld burst in three.' 

XVI 

' I want nane o' his gowd, I want nane o' his 
gear, 

I want nae land frae thee ; 
But I '11 hae the rings that 's on his finger, 

For them he did promise to me.' 

XVII 

* Ye'se no get the rings that's on his finger. 

Ye 'se no get them frae me ; 
VOL. III. y 
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Ye ^86 no get the rings that^s on his finger, 
An your heart suld burst in three/ 

xvin 

She ^8 tum'd her back unto the wa\ 

And her face unto a rock ; 
And there, before the mother^s face. 

Her very heart it broke. 

XIX 

The tane was buried in Marie^s kirk, 
The tother in Marie's quair ; 

And out o"* the tane there sprang a birk. 
And out o** the tother a brier. 



XX 

And thae twa met, and thae twa plat. 

The birk but and the brier ; 
And by that ye may very weel ken 

They were twa lovers dear.^ 

^ The last two verses are common to many ballads, and are 
probably derived from some old metrical romance, since we find 
the idea occur in the conclusion of the voluminous history of Sir 
Tristrem. * Ores veitil que de la tumbe Tristan yssait une belU ronce 
verte et feuiUeuse^ qui aUoit par la chapeUe, et descendoit U bout 
de la ronce sur la tumbe d' Yaseult et entroit dedans.* This mar- 
vellous plant was three times cut down, but, continues Rusticien 
de Puise, *X<e lendemain esioit aussi belle comme elle avoit 
cy-devant Hi, et ce miracle Hoit sur Tristan et sur YsseuU d tout 
jamais advenir.* [See a/nte, p. 4, Introduction to the * Douglas 
Tragedy.*] 



KIXG HEKRIE 



aify liMfc«»|iiri I. ^JgthcMtr a<'C«»^ 
toaw K^ JImm.'— r«fc* «f Wmdtr, wmLm.^*6\. 
tk k^M «fl R^Bd the f«Hkr <rf Ifcr 
■M Iff rfSrr ■.'i»lfcegi*|iii*f AtM< 
nM*|bM««r Ife *infe ar fcOi's "Die,' m Mter 
ffciawr Bia Ote mJ^O, m iff i in ft— tfce 
^■■♦iHw fi«B TOTfaaM, w t0 be fiMnd ■■ m 



Kprgm dm 



gefiOm iplKr, nadbw oatw. ac/Wwr yii irfto i mmBmt 



! ifmd fntSkmM afaacntfai, ^ ^' 



rfirfirMwrf, a* <«— i^nmitH i ifue tedtm pttk. At 
wmStr, mt km fndrm hemifftHatf ev»Mailm, than ttmtar- 
llMi oAhw $9fftnh»t, mi4tm% U t^ti rrftrrr, id mid 

oam^ at. Idto mec eamipleam 
U tete. Cam adorn prima Imee 
forU oadat aArv atroifme cm t KrUrfi, emme Jormx 



KING HENRIE 



ANCIENT COPY 



Let never a man a-wooing wend, 
That lacketh thingis thrie : 

A rowth o' gold, an open heart, 
And fu' o^ courtesey.* 



II 



And this was seen ' o' King Henrie, 

For he lay burd alane ; 
And he has ta'^en him to a haunted hunt^s ha\ 

Was seven miles frae a toun. 



Ill 



He ^s chased the dun deer thro^ the wood,^ 
And the roe doun by the den, 

Till the fattest buck in a' the herd, 
King Henrie he has slain. 



1 ['oharitj.'— B.1 > ['ABthiilipeak.'— B.] > ['HeohM'dthe 
deer now him before.' — B.] 






it 






And .A 'b#r»- !aiiie ^ j^neMkr pamc 



TK« t^m ri mti /Mni»|«»t "Mnao^ - uut *.iu» -inc caautet'd 

a0^ ;M .n '(%■ f ToiUI < HtUUtU \. .'i^\ ftv^noa tius tAer ifc noc at 
4^>t * t< .Av^ncWm. for :»«ur)7 ul u>c .n 3w ^ roamt jo. *Jw cooj 

i^ \tSm "jp^ fffon -Vmtt irtvo 'VOtnimtAd i«llMia 'ic hia oi 
iH0 T'O^M ;f Wfmtl^T ¥r ;>»wi« aifcT lasri* jot :r 'fuui L 
TVm 'K« .»lr*iih<vid « r.h*t 'tut :iit«rcM>Ut«(i .inaa atb 
flMiK 'if rHA rMrttM fraiUBmit. a. fn4|iiieiis. :t ouf oa^ Mppiiari 



KING UENRIE 

Each frighted huntsman fled the ha~. 
And left the King alane.' 



Her teeth were a" like tether stakes. 

Her Dose like club or mell ; 
And I ken naething she appeared to be. 

But the fiend that wons in hell. 



' Sum meat, sum meat, ve King Henrie ! 

Sum meat ye gie to me ! ' 
* And what meat's in this house, ladye. 

That ye 're na wellcum lee ? ' * 
' O ye'se gae' kill your berry-brown steed. 

And serve him up * to me." 



O when he kill'd his berry-brown steed. 
Wow gin his heart was sair ! 

She ate him a' up, skin and bane, 
Left naething but bide and Iiair. 



* Mair meat, mair meat, ye King Henrie ! 
Mair meat ye gie to me ! ' 



hmsD lo her hia s>J mftotle, 

" Lwlt. hap j-cnu llD(aui [bud/l," ' 



■ To, for lo. ii the Bochkuliirc lad GkUoriilUii proonBoiaUiM, 
[The line in B. wAm. ' An' vhkt b> 1 M gM.'] * [' jm do.'— B.] 
* ['foa bring him here.' — B.] 




BOBi>eR HD^ll 

' And 'hat meat 's i' this houae, ladv^T 
That ve 're na weHcum tee ! " 

* O ye do xlaj ' your ^ude gray houiul«9. 
And bring them a' to me.' 



O when he slew hu gade gray 
Wow bat faia heart waa sair ! 

^m's ate tbem a' up, ane by aoe,* 
Left naething but bide and bair. 



' Mair meat, mair meat, ye King Henrie ! 
Mair meat ye gie to me ! ' 

* And what meat 's i' this house, ladye. 

That I hae left » to gie ? ' 

* O ye do fell * your gay gos»-hawks. 

And bring them a' • to me.' 

SIV 

O when he fell'd * his gay g06»-bawks. 
Wow but his heart was sair ! 

She's ate them a' up, bane by* bane. 
Left naething but featbere bare. 



'Some drink, Aome drink, ye' King Henrie ! 

Sum drink ye gie^ to me!' 
'And what drink's in this house, ladye. 

That ye 're na wellcum tee?" 



>('klU.'-B.) >['>kl[iudb>iii>. 


■-B.J «fAii'wUih»«r.'-B.] 


[' An' ye brine Ibsm here.'— B.] 


■f.l«.-B-] •[■Mn 


,nd.'-B.] M'no-.'-B.] 


» [•bringZ-B.] 



KING HENRIE 

' O ye sew up your horse's hide. 
And bring in a drink to me." 



O he has sewed up the bliiidy hide, 

And put in a pipe of wine ; 
She drank it a' up at ae draught, 

Left na a drap therein. 

XVII 
' A bed, a bed, ye King Henrie ! 

A bed ye mak to me ! " 
* And what 'a the bed i' this house, ladye, 

That ye>e na wellcum tee?'* 
' O ye maun pu' the green lieather, 

And mak a bed to me.' 

XVI II 
O pu'd has he the heather green. 

And made to her a bed ; 
And up he has ta'en his gay mantle, 

And o'er it he has spread. 

XIX 

' Now swear, now swear, je King Henrie,* 
To take me for your bride ! ' 

> [Thia itanu, iiitb v&riBtioiu, i> in ibe JrunJeaoii verilob 
(SoUodf and Smigt il. 198). but not In the hh.] ■ [The ■soond 
coaplet of thii lUnu is >a intarpolalian by Scott to uoimikle it 
to [he other atkniaB.) ' [Thin couplet ■eems to be ui emenda- 
tion bj Bcott of that iu B., which reiuli :— 

'Tak %tl jour cUitha now, King Hem?, 
An' IjH dawn bj mj »ido 1 T 
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ANNAN WATER 

NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 

The following verses are the original words of the 
tune of ' Allan Water,' by which name the song 
Is mentioned in Ramsay's Tea-Table Miicellang. 
The ballad is given from tradition ; and it is said 
that a bridge over the Annan was built in con- 
sequence of the melancholy catastrophe which it 
narrates. Two verses are added in this edition, 
from another copy of the ballad, in which the con- 
clusion proves fortunate. By the Galehope-Slack 
is perhaps meant the Gale-Slack, a pass in Annan- 
dale. The Annan, and the Frith of Solway, into 
which it falls, are the frequent scenes of tragical 
accidents. The Editor trusts he will be pardoned for 
inserting the following awfully impressive account of 
such an event, contained in a letter from Dr. Currie 
of Liverpool, by whose correspondence, while in 
the course of preparing these volumes for the press, 
he has been alike honoured and instructed. After 
stating that he had some recollection of the ballad 
which follows, the biographer of Bums proceeds 
thus : ' I once in my early days heard (for it was 
night, and I could not see) a traveller drowning; 
not in the Annan itself, but in the Frith of Solway, 
close by the mouth of that river. The influx of the 
tide had unhorsed him, in the night, as he was 
pas-sing the sand^i from Cumberland. The west 
wind blew a tempest, and, according to thi 
expression, brought in the water three fool a-lii 
The traveller got upon a standing net, a little 
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fW>m the stiare. There he lashed himself to tbe 

po«t, Bhuuting for ha-lf sa hoar for ftssistsnev till 

the UJe rose over his head ! In the dmrknea of 
nlftht, imd amid the pauses of the hurricane, his 
voice, heard at intervals, was exquisitelr mottnifdL 
No one could go to his assistance — no ooe knew 
where he was — the sound seemed to proceed from the 
spirit of the waters. But morning rose — the tide 
had cbbrd — and the poor traveller was found lasfaeij 
to the pole of the net, and bleaching in the wind.' 

[The Internal evidence of this ballad's antiquitj 
can hardly lie termed overwhelming, and it is to be 
regretted that Scott did not supply more definite 
information as to the ' tradition ' from which the 
ballad is given. As it is, 'Annan* is substituted 
for ' Allan ' for no assigned reason. The cUims of 
a broadside version in the Laing Collection, now in 
the possession of Lord Rosehery, seem more feasible, 
and the title is so far evidence in its favour ; ' Allan 
Water, or a I^ver in Captivity, a New Song, sung 
with a pleasant New Air." It is, and professes to 
be, only a song, not a sham combination of song 
and ballad. That it is poor and halting is, however, 
rather a symptom of derivation from an older and 
more finished production. The stream is the Perth 
and Stirlingshire, not the Roxburghshire, Allan. 
Here are the first two stanzas t— 

' Allan Water's wide and deep. 
And my dear Anaj's very buny, 
M'lde 'a the strath that lies above it ; 

If t were mine I de give it all for Auny. 

' But why, (} why, ithould she disdun 

Since my Heart's love to her I carry? 
Tho' I had a thousand Hearts and one, 
Unahar'd 1 'de give them all to Annie.'] 



ANNAN WATER 



* Aknan water \ wading deep, 

And my love Annie ^s wondrous bonny ; 
And I am laith she suld weet her feet. 
Because I love her best of ony. 

II 

* Gar saddle me the bonny black ; 

Gar saddle sune, and make him ready : 
For I will down the Gatehope-Slack, 
And all to see my bonny ladye/ 

III 

He has loupen on the bonny black, 

He stirrM him wi^ the spur right sairly ; 

But, or he wan the Gatehope-Slack, 
I think the steed was wae and weary. 

IV 

He has loupen on the bonny gray, 

He rade the right gate and the ready ; 

I trow he would neither stint nor stay. 
For he was seeking his bonny ladye. 
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X 

Tbe ade wms stey, mud tlie botioiD deep. 

Fime hmnk to fane tbe waier pottnng : 
And tbe bouv grmy aaare did sweat for fe&r. 

Fin- abe bwfd tbe water kelpy ^ rcMuring. 

O be bas pou'd aff bis dapperpy - cioat. 

Tbe silver buttoiis i^bmoed bcmoy ; 
Tbe waistooat bureted afT bis bieast. 

fie wa^ aiae foil of mebuicbolv. 

XI T 

He bas ta'en tbe ford at tbat stieam tail : 
I wot be swam both strong and aksady : 

But tbe stieani was broad, and bis stnsBgtfa 
did fail. 
And be iiever iiaw bis booiiv ladve '. 

XllI 

* O wae betide tbe frush ^ Anu^b wand ' 

And Mae betide tbe busb of brMfr ! 
It bcake into my true love's band. 

^lieD iiib streogtii did £aiL» and bis limb^ 
did tire. 

* And wae ijetidi: vt, Aiiiian Water. 

Thid night that ye are & urumlie river ' 
For over thee I *li huiid a bndg*.. 

That ve never uiure uue iu\e may »ever/ 



THE CRCEL SISTER 



Tfitt bailjKi di&XB esscntudlj from that wfaick 
been pwhifthcrf in vwicnis cnllectiaaa« midcr tiir 
titie of ^ Bimiorxe.' It is compiled fnma a. coptr in 
)Crm. Browns 3m.. intermixed with a luiilifiii 
frmment, of fourteen verses, transmitted to the 
Editor by J. C. Walker, Esc^. the ingcmons Inatorxan 
of the Irish bards. Mr. Walker, at the same time. 
frnirtmr^ the Editor with the foilowin^ note : — * I 
am indebted to my departed triend. Miss Hrook^ 
far the tore^oini^ pathetic fragment. Her ^'t'l ■■■■■* 
ai it was as toilows: This soii4i^ was transcribed, 
screral years ago, from the memcny of an aid 
woman, who bad no recollection of the condnding 
verses: probably the beginning may also be lost^ 
as it seems to commence abruptly.' The tint verse 
and borden of the fragment mn thns : — 

• O lister, -iister. reach thy hand ! 

Hey ho, ray .Vwmy, O : 
.Vnd yon. shall be heir oi ail my iand^ 
While the ^wau ^wims bonny. ( >. 

The tirst part of this chorus seems to be cormpted 
from the conunon burden of He^, \omn Xomm^, 
alluded to' in the song, beginnings * >iigk no nnnr, 
l/Md^es.' The chorus, retained in this edition, is the 
most common and popular : but Mrs. Brown's copr 
bears a vet different burden, beginning thus : — 

' There were twa sisters i^at in a bour, 
Edinborr»iudi, Edinborouch ; 
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There were twa sisters sat in a bour, 

StirliDfc for aye ; 
There were twa sisters sat in a hour, 
There cam a knight to be their wooer, 

Boaiif St Johnstoa stands upon Tay.' 

The ballad, being probably very popular, was the 
subjectofa parody, which isto be found in D'Urfey's 
IHUi to Purge Melanchoii/. 

[The earliest pubEished versions are a broadside 
of l656, and a version in Wit Restored, 11)58. The 
modem ms. versions are clearly derivatives from the 
printed ones. Mrs. Brown's was published by Jamie- 
son (i. 50-53). For other versions sent to Scott 
after the publication of that in the MiialreUy, see 
Child's BalUuU (iv. 447-49). The refrain seems to 
have suggested Wordsworth's ' Seven Sisters, or the 
Solitude of Binnorie.' 

A somewhat analogous ballad is the black-letter 
'The West Country Damosel's Complaint, or the 
Faithful Lover's Last Farewell ' (r. l670). But the 
peculiarity of ' The Cruel Sister ' is the playing harp. 
On the various motives that prorapt the dead to com- 
municate with the living, and the various methods of 
doing so, see especially Pineau,Z.M P'ieux C'hanti Scan- 
dinaret ( 1 898), pp. 1 22-1 44, with which also compare 
Hartland's Legend of Perseus, i. 1 82-224 (' Death and 
Birth as Transformation '). The harp tale belongs to 
a 'group of stories very popular in Europe, and known 
to the farthest extremities of Asia and Africa." Mr. 
Hartland is of opinion that the story in the British 
ballad has been modernised, the original being pro- 
bably that ' the drowned maiden floated ashore and 
grew up into a hrae-tree, from whose wood the harp 
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Theee were two sisters sat ^ in a bour ; 

^ Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
There came a knight to be their woer ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

II 

He courted the eldest with glove and ring ; 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
But he lo^ed the youngest abiine a** thing ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

lU 

He courted the eldest with broach and knife ; 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
But he lo'^ed the youngest abune ^ his life ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

IV 

The eldest she was vexed sair ; 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And sore * envied her sister fair ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

1 [*»at ' is Soott'8.] a ['as.'— B.] » [*much.*— B., which 
is better than Soott's sore,' for we have 'sair' in the preceding 
line.] 
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The eldest said to the youngest ane,^ 

Binnorie, O Binnorie, 
* Will ye go and see your father's ships come in?** 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

VI 

She's ta'en her by the lily* hand, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And led her down to the river strand ; ^ 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

VII 

The youngest stude upon a stane, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
The eldest came and pushed ^ her in ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 



VIII 

She took her by the middle sma\ 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And dashed her bonny back to the jaw. 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

^ [This stanza is not in B., but the following two are : — 

* Upon a mominff fair and dear, 
She cried upon her sister dear, 

' O sister, come to von sea stran. 
An see our fathers ships come to Ian.'] 

2 ['milk-white, '—B.] » ['yon sea stran.*— R] * ['threw.*— R] 






Ave f 'n v^ ii^^ ^J[ ^L i<>ir fasTii ^ 



Br thj« hrxisT m-nirti—t of Bbnione. 



Kit^ tw*^, WiiiiuEi %h;&ii fc votrr lore/ 

Hr Uk: WpMiJ mil^ijuns of Binnorie. 

xirr 
* )Wftk t0ti^ oof hope for himd or giore ! 

Binnorie, O Bioiiorie : 
Aiid *fr<:^ William i^hall better be mv lore." 

Br t^vL' bonnv miUdams of Binnorie. 

%i\. %m. %tK utA iu h/i 
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XIV 

* Your cherry cheeks and your yellow hair, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
Garr'd me gang maiden evermair/ 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XV 

Sometimes she sunk, and sometimes she swam, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
Until she cam to the miller^s dam,^ 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XVI 

* O father, father, draw your dam ! 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
There ''s either a mermaid, or a milk-white* 
swan/ 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XVII 

The miller hasted and ^ drew his dam, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And there he found a drownM woman ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XVIII 

You could not see her yellow hair, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 

1 [' Till she oame down yon bonny milldam.*— B.] * [' milk- 
white ' is Soott's.] » [* The miller quickly.*— B.] 



l^' im 



y^n ^ptniit uir wk h?^ muudm 



>« -tK -MPinr iiiiTinBi t£ 



A 1mii0\nm utrvs' vtmng^ 






H>y>t« wntitU '•'jr^yi Bf^il « bear: off ftioaie: 

ifr tiM: U«&T BcLdsuftf of BcBsorie. 

XXlll 

Y7<^ ttn/i|(> ii^^ (fwmM tA Iter jtUow hair. 

Binooric, O Bhmone: 
W^^^M- ri^/t/^ crMui«; ttuj the lisUiring ear : 

Bj th<; bcinnj miildmm* of Binnorie. 
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XXIV 

He brought it to her father^s hall ; 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And there was the court assembled all ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XXV 

He laid his harp upon a stone, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And straight it began to play alone ; 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XXVI 

^ O yonder sits my father, the king, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen : 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XXVII 

^ And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And by him my William, sweet and true.** 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 

XXVIII 

But the last tune that the harp playM then, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
Was — * Woe to my sister, false Helen ! ' 

By the bonny milldams of Binnorie. 



THE <<r,'EE3rs JIAMIE 




fmjf^^m f>^ j*A, wat Kit tike 

*4 Mi^ »:!fiffnuA^t% : ior it vat veil iczkovn tkat 
% %m mK Jka^ct^ AMnriai^ Ue: t»ixt Job Se^sll, 
4mIUA tiM; Imu^'.m^, mad Hmtt IjeriDif^^tatL' 




4pU. ; t4UKrwmt4m tm itr— m iiy to* Fag^wiH, for Kia^ Jaa 
I^t1ib|^/ii^ /«f4Tr«4 U» VM WiiJjM^ Kztk Lord 
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the Lusty. What bruit the Maries, and the rest of 
the dancers of the court had, the ballads of that 
age do witiiease, which we, for modestie's sake, 
omit; but this was the common complaint of all 
(^odly and wise men, that, if they thought such a 
court could long continue, and if they looked for 
no better life to come, they would have wished their 
sonnex and daughters rather to have been brought 
up with fiddleri and dancers, and to have been 
exercised with flinging upon a Hoore, and in the 
rest that thereof followes, than to have been exer- 
cised in the company of the godly, and exercised 
in virtue, which in that court was hated, and filthc- 
nesse not only maintained, but also rewarded ; 
witnesse the Abbey of Abercome, the Barony of 
Auchtermuchtie, and divers others, pertaining to 
the patrimony of the crown, given in heritage to 
skippers and dancers, and dalliers with dames. 
This was the beginning of the regiment of Mary 
Queen of Scuts, and these were the fruits that she 
brought forth of France, I^rd! look upon our mUeriex! 
and de/iner vt from the lijrannie of that, etc.' — Knux's 
Hutory of Ike Reformalitm, pp. ,^73-4' [Laing's ed. 
ii. 415-17], 

' A rer; odd eoinoldencie, in name, crime, and eatutropbe, 
oooucred at the court of Oiar Peter tbe great. It it tbue detailed 
by the obliging DOnsapondent who reoomtnendeil it to my notloe ; — 

HiH Hambleton, a maid of lionour to tbo Empreai Catberins, 
hwl an amour, whieh, at dilTerent timea, produoed three ohildren. 
Sho had alwayi pleaded lickneu, but Peter, being iiupioioiu, 
ordered hU physlalan to attend her, who loon made tbe dii- 
oovary. It alio appeared, that a aenae of (bame had triumphed 
over her hiuDBnity. and that the oblldren had been put to death 
as noon u bom. Peter inquired if the fatber of them was privy 
to the murder : tbe lady ineiited that be was innocent ; for she 
bad alwayi deceived him, by preteodiDK that they were lent to 
nume, Juetlce now called upon the emperor to puniah tbe 
offeDDe. Tbe lady wai mnoh beloved by the empren, who 
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^Mcb freeius to Im* th^ Mili^ect 4if the fnll>»ing 
liaji iul . iLs» i^^JTAted by tiic ^ters •poctir of Aribf • 
ter}-.^ it wiii rejiiiiy Onke the reader^ that the 
Ule ba6 ^uli'cred great aiteratioiM, •• handed down 
(ly tr<iditiuJ3 ; tiic FrciiL-h waiting-woman being 
cl^angeti intu M^iry Hawiltoa,' and the Queen's 
apothecary iiitu Henry lUmley. Yet this is less 
&orpri&iiig» when we recollect that one of the 
l^eaviedt uf tUc Quecu'^ complaiutu against her ill> 
Csted hu»biiuil \ia» kiU lutidclity * and that eren widi 
her ptrr»v>a<4l aticucUiuUk. 1 have been enabled to 
publUU the toilowui^ ixua|Alete editioa of the hallad, 
by copies Uruiu ViiriMU& v^UArter^; that pnncipalhr 
used wa^k cviumviuicatcU to iae> in the naost poitte 
oiauuer, by Mr. twirk|Mtrick Shaipe, of H oddam . 
to whom 1 dim iu«it;i>CcJ lor luauv simiiar fiavoMRb 

"^Thc vcr>:uii:> oi thi^ Uiuiad^ Of of ha^lada with 
staa&iLs :iLUiIo^ou^ tv/ ocruun oi its itmmmg aie verj 
auiucrvcL> diiid VtiLTLcJ >ec cbiid's BaJads. iii. 58^ 

(H«Ad^^ :*^: icr : ihk A^'.-s*r ^«a ;j^-v-uii^hiff» "^lU D<y»& UM wwfcw. 
P«t<r m::^*. *:.«.• r :*.< *.a«; i-^cilt;, ^ad «u;u ""«'-*^-^ to tim& iiar; asbA tiw 

:ii^ ^v.. *.':a'. M^ l\:^- , io .« ^ ; Jitw^, ^...a^ l-om s • .c«^«:r«aiu, c»A«adoa 

Tieccihjiirv t:..i iha: >^«: '<. ^; *.^ci'tsicMr« ^'r«i|jM:t: :ar u<flarh H* 

lae hcaJ 7ac^ -:: .«.k .^. ^c '.uck .: ^p >> ii^a c.&£, Auiitt ixm lip* 

* HKjicr -> -loij. ■* .v>:iot/oi\s;';;u •)y 'miinnrh *>Vntxng lo 
L'ecj*, 'JL*: V*A.KUi\]K.: "-oo, !*<= '*;,». Thw I'naui^ii pouMMW ' 

FridA^. :ra-.'Ir-^ ti ...L jo., vv m ^-j^-i, V^ t-a»c ^iau auuagr cvii 
- On*. -•.{•. •►««:-, V'i/-j, Vfvii. Mu«u» *^ ^£uu*iuv ik oumi|>- 
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94). Of the copies obtained by Scott there are 
still eight at Abbotsforcl (printed in Child's Balladi, 
iv. 507-513), but several were obtained after the 
publication of the Min»trelinf version, including one 
Bent, 7th January 1804, from Rev. George Paxton, 
whose ' aged mother ' was accustomed to sing it. 
The version is remarkable as the only one extant con- 
taining any allusion to the Queen's apothecary : — 
' My luve he was a pottinger, 

Mony drink he gae me. 
And a' to put back the bonnie l>abe, 

But alas ! it nad na dae [do].' 
This, however, looks like a modem interpolation, 
to render the story 'complete,' and it must be 
remembered that the old lady was probably well 
acquainted with Knox's narrative, apart from 
Scott's introduction. The version published by 
Sharpe in his Ballad Book, 1824, contains several 
stanzas in substantial agreement with those in the 
Minstrelsy ; but unless Sharpe sent Scott another 
version than that of the Ballad Book, Scott was 
more indebted to a copy sent by Finlay, and one 
obtained by William Laidlaw. In his note to the 
ballad, Sharpe remarks : ' In the Border Minslreky 
is s much more refined edition of this ballad ' ; but 
he says nothing to indicate that he possessed 
another version more closely accordant with it. 
The source of stanzas i.-iii. cannot be traced ; for 
unless the version in the manuscript of Scottish 
songs and ballads copied by a granddaughter of 
Lord Woodhouselee, 1840-1850 (Child's Ballads, iii. 
S90-91)> l>e the lost Sharpe version sent to Scott, 
it must be regarded as a corruption of that in the 
Minstrelsj/. 

Sharpe originally was of opinion merely that the 
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■d Baanwi stories Iwd ' been confiued in 
hd'i ht± ■eeonlum U> David L*mg {Baliad 
k I'M), W ttltiinately b«cune ' conTinced Uut 
■a tngedr most be the original, uid Um 
■ ««an:«ptcd b^ Professor Child (iii. 384). 
t panaal »f an exhaustive examination of 
by Mr. .\ndm Ung in Blari- 
, *oi. cxcTiiL (1893), pp. 381-90. 
■ever, indnccd to admit 
Ihat At iMigiwil dieor; of the ballad's origin was 
Ikr laa JfiiiTiiHr of the two. It U indeed diffi- 
cidt to adentnid how Shaipe and Child could 
hsM aJhwad Ihiiiiliin to crredit the possibility 
•f Mcll IB MBMiBf eonliiaion of time, place, and 
WMdMkdl elected 'between 1719 and 176t'; 
m baUBy pnpvtnted by a single balladist who had 
Inatd gf Uw KiBuan story. Nererlbeless, the tale, 
a* Sratt Tcanwks, ' has nijered great alteration as 
i down by tradition ' ; and since we have the 
nj of Knox that there were several ballads 
[ to the Maries and the rest of the dancers, 
tke ballad, as we now have it, may include scraps 
ftWBOHire than one original; for it is. of course, quite 
iating Damley with the particular 
I namted by Knox. Of stansa xiii. of the 
Mitt^rritji venuon. Professor Child (iii. SSI) remarked 
tikat it i» derived from ' Lord Thomas and Fair 
Awue ' : but the verbal agreement is much closer 
with a stania of a rare Scottish broadside version of 
• Lord Thomas and Fair Ellinor,' entitled ' Lord 
■ Tragetiy.' and dated 27lh April 1776 : — 
* She '« rlothed herself ia scarlet red, 
ll«r mrTTV men sll in green ; 
Au4 every town that she came to. 
They thought «he was some queen." 
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Child further pointed out that stanzas xii and 
xiv. look like a souvenir of ' Fair Janet/ and it may 
be added that stanzas xvii.-xviii. seem reminiscent 
of 'Sir Patrick Spens.' The last stanza was sent 
by Bums to Mrs. Dunlop in a letter, dated 37th 
January 1790^ with this introduction : ' 1 remember 
a stanza in an old Scottish ballad, which, notwith- 
standing its rude simplicity, speaks feelingly to the 
heart.' If Bums knew that the ballad had reference 
to the Queen's Maries, it is curious that he did not 
say so ; and it is just possible that the stanza was 
appropriated from Bums by Sharpe. The following 
is the version of the ballad in the first edition of 
the Minstrelsy : — 

' '^ O ye mariners, mariners, mariners, 

That sail upon the sea. 
Let not my father nor mother to wit, 
The death that I maun die." 

* ^Vhen she came to the Netherbow port. 

She laughed loud laughters three. 
But when she came to Uie gallows foot 
The tear blinded her ee. 

' Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she '11 hae but three ; 
There was Marie Seton, and Marie Betoun 
And Marie Carmichael and me.'] 
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She hadna been about the King's court 

A month, but barely three, 
Till frae the King's court Marie Hamilton, 

Marie Hamilton durstna be. 

VI 

The King is to the Abbey gane, 

To pu' the Abbey tree, 
To scale the babe frae Marie's heart ; 

But the thing it wadna be. 

vii 

O she has row'd it in her apron. 

And set it on the sea, — 
* Gae sink ye, or swim ye, bonny babe, 

Ye 'se get na mair o' me.' 

VIII 

Word is to the kitchen gane. 

And word is to the ha'. 
And word is to the noble room, 

Amang the ladyes a', 
lliat Marie Hamilton 's brought to bed. 

And the bonny babe's mist and awa'. 

IX 

Scarcely had she lain down again, 
And scarcely fa'n asleep, 
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XIV 

^ Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 

Ride hooly now wi^ me ! 
For never, I am sure, a wearier burd 

Rade in your cumpanie." 



XV 

But little wist Marie Hamilton, 
When she rade on the brown. 

That she was ga^en to Edinburgh town, 
And a^ to be put down. 

XVI 

' ^Vhy weep ye so, ye burgess wives, 

"SVhy look ye so on me ? 
O, I am going to Edinburgh town, 

A rich wedding for to see.^ 

xvu 

When she gaed up the tolbooth stairs, 
The corks frae her heels did flee ; ^ 

And lang or e'er she cam down again, 
She was condemned to die. 

^ [Bhftrpe rcftds :— 

* The h«el tmm aff lier ahee ' 
Of. 'Sir Patrick Spens' :— 

'To weet Uteir eork-beel'd ■how. 'J 
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XXIII 



* I charge ye all, ye mariners, 

That sail upon the sea, 
Let neither my father nor mother get wit, 

This dog's death I 'm to die. 



XXIV 



* For if my father and mother got wit. 
And my bold brethren three, 

O mickle wad be the gude red blude, 
This day wad be spilt for me ! 



XXV 



^ O little did my mother ken. 
The day she cradled me, 

'Hie lands I was to travel in. 
Or the death I was to die ! "* 
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Bs when origin&lly rai»ei], it could hardly have subsisted 
iritbout ocCB^ioiiBl recruitfl ; especially if we truiit our 
old bard, and John Knox. 

The followJDg additiotial notices of the Queen's Maries 
occur in Monteith'h Tratutation of Buchanan » Epigrams, 
ate. 

Page 60. Pomp qf the Oodt at llit Marriage q/" (iu««i 
Mary, SOIh July IfiSS, a Dialogue. 
Di*itt. 
' Orest ftther. Marim ' five late lerved me, 
Wen: of aiy qairo the glorioua dignitle: 
With theHc dear five the heaven I 'd rvgaia, 
The happineH of other gods to ■(■Id ; 
At my lot, Juno, Veniu, were In Ire, 
And iCole airaj one ' 

P. Bl. Apollo, 
' F«r not, Diana, I good tldingi brini, 
Aiul UDt« yoa glad onslei I alng ; 
Juno oommande your Hariei to be married. 
And, In all atate, (o marriage-bed be oarried.' 



'Five Maries thiiie; 
One Harie now remalna of Delia's five, 
And slie at wedlock o'er shortly vill arrive.' 

P. 64. 'To Mary Fleming, the King's lalentyn ' 

66, 'To Mary Beton, Qaeea by lot, the day before the 
DOronatloD,' Sundry Verttt, 

The Queeii'a Maries are mentioned in many balladB, 
and tlie name seemH to have paaaed into a general de- 
nominutiun for female attendants : — 



[The four original Marys remained with the Que 

1 The Quean seem* to be inoludsd in this numh 
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From Mr. Herd's ms., where the following note is 
prefixed to it — ' Copied from the mouth of a 
Milkmaid, 1771, by W. L.' 

It was originally the intention of the Editor to 
have omitted this ballad, on account of the dis- 
agreeable nature of the subject. Upon considera- 
tion, however, it seemed a fair sample of a certain 
class of songs and tales, turning upon incidents the 
most horrible and unnatural, with which the vulgar 
in Scotland are greatly delighted, and of which 
they have current amongst them an ample store. 
Such, indeed, are the subjects of composition in 
most nations, during the early period of society; 
when the feelings, rude and callous, can only be 
affected by the strongest stimuli, and where the 
mind does not, as in a more refined age, recoil, 
disgusted, from the means by which interest has 
been excited. Hence incest, parricide — crimes, in 
fine, the foulest and most enormous, were the early 
themes of the Grecian muse. Whether that deli- 
cacy, which precludes the modem bard from the 
choice of such impressive and dreadful themes, be 
favourable to the higher classes of poetic composi- 
tion, may perhaps be questioned ; but there can be 
little doubt that the more important cause of virtue 
and morality is advanced by this exclusion. The 
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independent origin^ and strikes the note of pity 
with a tenderer touch : — 

^ ^' O when that ye hear me gie a loud cry^ 

Shoot an arrow frae thy bow^ and there let me lye ; 
And when that ye see I am lying cauld and dead^ 
Then ye '11 put me in a grave wi' a turf at my head." 

^ Now when he heard her gie a loud cry^ 

His silver arrow frae his bow he suddenly let fly ; 
He has houkit a place that was long and was deep^ 
And he has buried his sister wi' her babie at her feet' 

A copy of ^ The Bonny Hind ' in Herd's ms., not 
seen by Scott, supplies two additional stanzas which 
are here printed in brackets.] 



THE BOXXY HYXD 



rVJH TH£ MC>CTH OF A MnJOtAlD 



O 3L-. .' *ot tynoKA^ ana Mav 
.\* ^quinr iuui ever bten. 



.Viit: Mav *Qt: :tjm9^:i. and Ma.y -he ipes. 

I>ii»n ^v von hoilin rrtt ; 
.Vrwi "lien: •oe -piefi a 'jn!*fc voting -s^juire, 

.Vnu ^ 'JTiHH vounij •!<4Uire wa* he. 

Ill 

•Give me vour ^reen manteei, fair auud ; 

Give me your maidenhead ! 
Gin ve winna give me vour ^reeii manteei* 

Give me vour maidenhead ! * 
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IV 

[He has ta'en her by the milk-white hand, 

And softly laid her down ; 
And when he ^s lifted her up again, 

Given her a silver kaim.] 



^ Perhaps there may be bairns, kind sir ; 

Perhaps there may be nane ; 
But, if you be a courtier. 

You '11 tell me soon your name/ 

VI 

*' I am nae courtier, fair maid, 
But new come frae the sea ; 

I am nae courtier, fair maid. 
But when I court with thee. 



VII 

' They call me Jack, when I 'm abroad ; 

Sometimes they call me John ; 
But, when I 'm in my father^s bower, 

Jock Randal is my name/ ^ 

' [Cf. *The Beautiful BhepherdeM of Anmdi*' (/to&uryAe 
Ballads, ed. Chappell, voL UL p. 451) :— 

* Some do caU me Jack, aweeUieart, 
* And some do oaU me John ; 
But when I oome to the King's oourt. 
They caU me Sweet WUliam.*] 
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* Ye lee, je lee, ye boon j lad ! 

Sae loud ''» I hear yoa lee ! 
For I "m Lord Randal'a ae daughter. 
He has nae mair nor me.' 

IX 

* Ye lee, ye lee, ye bonny 3ilay I 

Sae loud "s I hear ye lee ! 
YciT I "m Lord Randal'^s ae ae son. 
Just now come o''er the sea." 

She ^11 putten her hand down by her gare. 
And out she ^9 taVn a knife; 

And she has put it in her hearths bluid. 
And ta^en away her life. 

XI 

And he has ta'en up his bonny sister, 
With the big tear in his een ; 

And he has buried his bonny sister 
Amang the hollins green. 

XII 

And syne he 's hyed him o^er the dale^ 
His father dear to see — 

* Sing, Oh ! and Oh ! for my bonny hynd. 

Beneath yon hollin tree ! "^ 
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XJII 

[* What needs you care for your bonny h3nid ? 

For it you needna care. 
There ''s aught-score hynds in yonder park, 

And four-score hynds to spare. 

XIV 

* Four-score of them are siller-shod, 

Of that ye may get three ; 
But O, and O, for my bonny hynd, 
Beneath yon hollin tree ! '] 

XV 

* What needs you care for your bonny hynd ? 

For it you needna care ; 
Take you the best, gie me the warst. 
Since plenty is to spare.** 

XVI 

* I carena for your hynds, my lord! 

I carena for your fee ; 
But, Oh ! and Oh ! for my bonny hynd. 
Beneath the hollin tree ! "* 

xvn 

* O were ye at your sister^s bower. 

Your sister fair to see. 
You ''ll think nae mair o** your bonny hynd. 

Beneath the hollin tree.** 

« « « « « 



O GIX MT LOVE WERE YON 

RED ROSE 

fFoft the rnli^lnai «^ all these loveis' 

tlie rjrreek Anthology, pasnm, or the Engiish 

tfmw of Bliind and Meitrale, ^ ^ols. l^mo. IS:>:$. 

fill the Herd h«, there iii also a better set than 
tile yi'vMlr^jni one - — 

' O ^n my lore were yon rad ituft, 

Tliat gprown upon the cairtie wa\ 
An4 f myself a drop of dew 

Into her honny breast to &' ; 
^> then, beyond ex p re a w on blest, 

r 'd feaet on beauty a' the oii^t. 
5leal'rl on her mlk-aaft (aldm to rest. 

Till /le/d awa' by Phosbua' liicht ! ' 

Bnma, who prefixed a double stanza to it ['Were 
my love yon lilac fair,' etc}, wrote rq^arding it to 
Thomnon : — 

'Thin thoaght ia inexpressibly beantifiil, and, so 
far aa f know, quite originaL It is too short for a 
aotigy elae f would forswear you altogether except 
yon gave it a place. I have often tried to eke a 
utanTM to it, hut in vain. After balancing myself 
f^tr a muMing five minutes on the hind-chair-legs of 
my fil how e hair, f produced the following [" Were 
my love/' etc.]. The verses are far inferior to the 
fore^fHng, I frankly confess,' etc.]. 



O GIN MY LOVE WERE YON 

RED ROSE 



O GIN my love were yon red rose, 

That grows upon the castle wa\ 
And I mysell a drap of dew, 

Down on that red rose, I would fa\ 

O my love ''s bonny, bonny, bonny ; 
My love ''s bonny and fair to see : 
Whene''er I look on her weel-farM face. 
She looks and smiles again to me. 



II 



O gin my love were a pickle of wheat, 
And growing upon yon lily lee. 

And I mysell a bonny wee bird, 

Awa' wi** that pickle o' wheat I wad flee. 
O my love ''s bonny, etc. 

Ill 

gin my love were a coffer o' gowd. 
And I the keeper of the key, 

1 wad open the kist whenever I list. 

And in that coffer I wad be. 
O my love ''s bonny, etc. 

888 
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O TELL ME HOW TO WOO 

THEE 



If doughty deeds my ladye please, 
Right soon I ""U mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 

That bears frae me the meed. 
I ''II wear thy colours in my cap, 

Thy picture in my heart ; 
And he that bends not to thine eye. 
Shall rue it to his smart. 

Then tell me how to woo thee, love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care 1^11 take, 
Tho** ne'er another trow me. 



II 

If gay attire delight thine eye, 

I '11 dight me in array ; 
I '11 tend thy chamber door all night. 

And squire thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thy ear, 

These sounds I '11 strive to catch ; 
VOL. m. 2 b 
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ThT Toice 111 tteal to woo thjielU 
That Toice that nane can match 

Then tell me how to woo thee, lore ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For th J dear sake, nae care 1 11 take, 
Tho^ ne^er another trow me. 

lU 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 

I never broke a vow ; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 

I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue ; 
For you alone I strive to sing, 
O tell me how to woo ! 

O tell me how to woo thee, love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care 1 11 take 
Tho** ne'*er another trow me. 



THE SOUTERS OF SELKIRK 

This little l3rric piece, with those whieii immediately 
follow in the collection, relatet to the fktal battle 
of Flodden, in which the flower of the Scottish 
nobility fell around their sovereign, James iv. 

The ancient and received tradition of the burgh 
of Selkirk affirms, that the citizens of that town 
distinguished themselves by their gallantry on that 
disastrous occasion. Eighty in number, and headed 
by their town-clerk, they joined their monarch on 
his entrance into England. James, pleased with 
the appearance of this gallant troop, knighted their 
leader, William Brydone, upon the field of battle, 
from which few of the men of Selkirk were destined 
to return. They distinguished themselves in the 
conflict, and were almost all slain. The few sur- 
vivors, on their return home, found, by the side of 
Lady- Wood Edge, the corpse of a female, wife to 
one of their fallen comrades, with a child sucking 
at her breast. In memory of this latter event, 
continues the tradition, the present arms of the 
box]^ bear a female, holding a child in her arms, 
and seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the 
Scottish lion ; in the background a wood.^ 

A learned antiquary,^ whose judgment and aoeur- 
acy claim respect, has made some observatkms upon 
the probability of this tradition, which the Editor 

MTbe fiipirMAferMOlyUKi^ of tbeViigui Mid Child.] < [Tb« 
iate Mr. Jm^ Eitmm.-J. G. L.J 
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that time, nor was this song composed till long 
after. It arose from a bet betwixt the Philipliaugh 
and Home families ; the souters (or shoemakers) of 
Selkirk, against the men of Home, at a match of 
football, in which the souters of Selkirk completely 
gained, and afterwards perpetuated their victory in 
that song." — This is decisive ; and so much for 
Scottish tradition.' — Note to Historical Essay on 
ScoUisk Son^, prefixed to Scottish Songs, in 2 vols., 
17f»4. 

It is proper to remark, that the passage of Mr. 
Robertson's Statistical Account, above quoted, does 
not relate to the authenticity of the tradition, but 
to the origin of the song, which is obviously a 
separate and distinct question. The entire passage 
in the Statistical Account (of which a part only is 
quoted in the essay) runs thus :— 

' Here, too, the inhabitants of the town of Selkirk, 
who breathed the manly spirit of real freedom, justly 
merit particular attention. Of one hundred citizens, 
who followed the fortunes of James iv. on the plains 
of Flowden, a few returned, loaded with the spoils 
taken from the enemy. Some of these trophies still 
survive the rust of time, and the effects of negligence. 
The desperate valour of the citizens of Selkirk, 
which, on that fatal day, was eminently conspicuous 
to both armt^es, produced very opposite effects. 
The implacable resentment of the English reduced 
their defenceless towns to ashes; while their grateful 
sovereign (James v.) showed his sense of their 
valour, by a grant of an extensive portion of the 
forest, the trees for building their houses, and the 
property as the reward of their heroism.' — A note 
is added by Mr. Robertson. — ' A standard, the 
appearance of which bespeaks its antiquity, is still 
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improbable by the learned essayist, who seems 
hardly to allow, that the Scottish nation wag, at 
that period, acquainted with the art 'of accommo- 
dating their feet with shoes.' And here he attacks 
us with our own weapons, and wields the tradition 
of Aberdeen against that of Selkirk. We shall not 
stop to inquire, in what respect Cromwell's regiment 
of missionary cobblers deserves, in point of proba- 
bility, to take precedence of the souters of Selkirk. 
But, allowing that all the shoemakers in England, 
with Praite-lhe-Loril Barebonet at their head, had 
generously combined to instruct the men of Aber- 
deen in the arts of psalmody and cobbling, it by no 
means bears upon the present question. If instruc- 
tion was at all necessary, it must have been in 
teaching the natives how to miike shoes, properly 
so called, in opposition to brogues ; for there were 
eordiners in Aberdeen long before Cromwell's visit, 
and several fell in the battle of the Bridge of Dee, 
as appears from Spalding's IlUlori/ of the Troubles 
in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 140. Now, Ihe 'single-soled 
sboon,' made by the souters of Selkirk, were a sort 
of brogues, with a single thin sole ; the purchaser 
himself performing the further operation of sewing 
on another of thick leather. The rude and imper- 
fect state of this manufacture sufficieatjy evinces 
the antiquity of the craft. Thus, the profession of 
the citizens of Selkirk, instead of invahdsUng, 
confirms the traditional account of their valour. 

The total devastation of this unfortunate burgh, 
after the fatal battle of Flodden, is ascertained by 
the charters under which the corporation hold their 
privileges. The first of these is granted by James v., 
and is dated 4th March 1535-36. The narrative, 
or inductive clause of the deed, is in these wordi : 
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. landis of our said burgh in what part 
thairof thea pleas for polecy strengtKing and biggitig 
of the sftmyn for the wele of ws and of liegis 
repairand thairto and defence agajnis owre auld 
innemyis of Ingland and other wsyis and will and 
grantis that thai sail nocht be callit accusit nor 
incur ony danger or skaitb thairthrow in thair per- 
sonis landis nor gudis in ony wise in time eumiiig 
NocHTWiTH STANDING OHy owre actis or statulis maid 
or to be maid in the contrar in ony panys contenit 
tharein anent the quhilkis we diapens with thame 
be thir owre letters with power to them to occupy 
the saidis landis with thare awne gudis or to set 
theme to tenenti.s an thai sail think maist eipedient 
for the wele of our said burgh with frei ische and 
entri and with all and sindry utheris commoditeis 
freedomes asiamentis and richtuis pertinentis what- 
sumever pertenyng or that ryehtuisly may pertene 
thairto perpetually in tyme cuming frelie quietlie 
wele and in peace but ony revocatioun or egane 
calling whatsumever Gevin under owre signet and 
subscrivit with owre hand at Striveling the twenty 
day of Junii The yere of God ane thousand live 
hundreth and thretty six yeris and of our regne the 
twenti thre yere.' Here follows another grant : 
'We Unoerstandino that owre burgh of Selkirk 
and inhabitants thairof continualie srn the Fielh 






nmimil; vu a right of tilling one Ihcmund 
acrei of those whicb alreul; belaDHrd to the biirgh. Hence it 
foUowi, that, previoiu to Ibe Geld of Flodden, the town miut 
hkve been poaeened of > ipaciouB domain. U> irhich > Ihoiuuid 
tenm in Ullage might b«ar a due proportion. Tbi* ciraunutuiea 
aMert^n* the antiquity and power of the burgh ; for. bad this 
Urge tract of land been gnuited [taring the minoritj' of Jamea v., 
the donation, to be eReotual, miut bave been included in the 
ebarten of oanArmatiaD. 
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Lome Magitlro Hospidi noslri Hugone Comlie de 
Egtinton Domino Mmitgomery Malcolmo Doiidna 
Flemyng magna Camerario natlrc Ventmbitibui in 
Ckritio Patrifna Patricio Priore Eccletit Mrlropolilant 
Hanctiandree AUxandro Alibate Monasterii noslri de Cam- 
buMhpinelk dilectit I'amiliaribut noslriM Thonue ErtktH 
de Brechin Secretario noilra Jocobo Cohillede Etlttretnu 
compolorum noslrorum ralulalore el nostre cancellarie 
diredore mililifnu el Alagijriro Jacoio Foulit de Colin- 
toun nnslrorum roluhnim Pegistri el Concilii clerico — 
apud Edinburgh octavo die meniis Aprilit Anno Domini 
mKeaima qutngenteamo Irigenimo octavo el regni nottri 
vicerimo qtiinto.' 

From these extracts, which are accurately copied 
from the original charters,' it may be safely con- 
cluded, l^t, that Selkirk was a place of importance 
before it was ruined by the English ; and, Snd, 
'that the voice of merchants had ceased in her 
streets,' in consequence of the fatal field of Flodden. 
But further, it seeme reasonable to infer, that so 
many marks of royal favour, granted within so short 
a time of each other, evince the gratitude, as well 
as the compassion, of the monarch, and were 
intended to reward the valour, as well as 
to relieve the distress, of the men of Selkirk. 
Thus euery circumstance of the written evidence, 
as far as it goes, tallies with the oral tradition of 
the inhabitants ; and, therefore, though the latter 
niay be exaggerated, it cannot be dismissed as 
entirely void of foundation. That William Brydone 
actually enjoyed the honour of knighthood, is 
ascertained by many of the deeds, in which his 
rs as a notary-public. John Brydone, 
lineal descendant of the gallant town-clerk, is still 

' The chsTten Bie presorved <ti tbe reoordi of tbe burgh. 
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and Home families. I was five years at school at 
Selkirk, have lived all my clays within two miles of 
that town, und never once heard a tradition of this 
imaginary contest till I saw it in print. 

' Although the words are not very ancient, there 
Is every reason to believe that they allude to the 
battle of Flodden, and to the different behaviour of 
the souters, and Lord Home, upon that occasion. 
At election dinners, etc., when the Selkirk folks 
begin to get fou (merry), they always call for 
music, and for that tune in particular.' At such 
times I never heard a souter hint at the foot-ball,^ 
but many times speak of the battle of Flodden.' — 
Letter from Mr. Pliimmer lo Mr. Herd, 13lh January 
1793. 

The Editor has taken every opportunity, which 
his situation ^ has afforded him, to obtain informa- 
tion on this point, and has been enabled to recover 
two additional verses of the song. 



1 A Biapilar omtoni it obsBrved at conferring the freedom of 
the burgh. Fonr or fl»o briatlag, guoh as are uisd bj Bhoemaken, 
are attached to the seal of the burgesa ticket. Theae the new- 
made burgeM miut dip in his wine, and pisa through hie month, 
in token of respeot for the Houten of Selkirk. This ceremon)' ia 
on no account diapenied with. [Aocording to Mr. Craig-Brown, 
the ceiemonf ia quite modern.] 

' [For an account of a football matoh phty ed at Carterbaugh. 
4th December 1815. between the inbabitanta of the vale of 
Yarrow, brought to the field by the Earl of Home, and the 
'gallant auton,' brought b; their ohieC mogiatrate, Eheueier 
Clarkion, E«q.. see Lookhart'e Life of ScoU. It in described 
OB the greatest match at the ball which hai taken plaoe for many 
years, and wan apparently ictenileil as a oeremomal revival of on 
ancient cuatom.] 

' That the Editor .uooeeded Mr. Plummet in his office of 
sheriff -depute, anil bos himself the honour lo be a aouler of Bel- 
kirk, may perhaps form the beet apology fat the length of this 
diuertation. 
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The yellow and fn^en, mentioned in the secoad 
rerse, are the liveries of the house o( Home. 
When tbe Lord Home came to attend the g-orernor, 
Albany, his attendants were arrayed in Kendai- 
green. — God«c koft. 

[It is worth noting that in the Mitulrrtn/ vewes 
there is no reference whatever to the battle of 
Flodden. Nor would it have been hecoming in the 
'touters' to have sounded their own trumpet so 
truculently in connection with such a. disaster. 
As for Lord Home, the undoubted fact is, as 
Scott states, that he put to rout the English right 
under Lord Howard ; but his men after that com- 
menced plunderiiiKi in the belief that the victoTj 
mplete. The version in Johnson's Mtuewm, 
\v., 1792), is almost identical with 
[. of the Mvutrelty version, stanza i>. 
but Stcnhouse gives the foUov* 



No. +38 (v< 
■tansas i. and ii 
being omitted ; 
ing:- 



' Up wi' the Souters o' Selkirk, 

And down wi' the bz«ut Lord Hume ; 
But up wi' ilka braw caltant, 

Tbnt sera the siugIe<soaI'd sboon. 
And up wi' the lads o' the Forest, 

That ne'er to the Southom wad yield ; 
But deii sc<nip □' Hume Had hia menzie, 

Tliat «tude sae abei|i:h on the lield. 

' Fye on tlie ^een and the yallow. 

The craw-heerted louns o' the Mene, 
But here 'b to the Souters o' Selkirk, 

The elshin, the 1 ingle, and birse : 
Then up wi' the Souters o' Selkirk, 

For Uiey are baith honest and leal, 
And up wi' the lads o' the Foreit, 

And down wi' the Merse to the Deil."] 
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Up wi' the Souters of Selkirk, 

And down wi^ the Earl of Home ; 

And up wr a** the braw lads, 
That sew the single-soled shoon. 

Fye upon yellow and yellow, 
And fye upon yellow and green ; 

But up with the true blue and scarlet. 
And up wi^ the single-soled sheen. 

Up wi' the Souters of Selkirk, 

For they are baith trusty and leal ; 

And up wi' the men of the Forest,^ 
And down with the Merse' to the deil. 

1 SeUdrkshire, oiherwiM called Ettriok Forest. ^ Berwick- 
■hire, otherfdse called the Merae. 
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tito ni tbrn |Miyii»' cakumny, wiack tszed Lord 

with boxu^ the mardenr ai ins sgr er eic n- 

of tfae deftst at Fladden. ^ tar fnm add 




ni carwaniiee 'JT di^aifrrtioiL. liie dxrison. 
bif that ni£ uft u iiate nobietnaii. vas the ixiiir part oc 
tile Scottish amnr ^irixidi waa iiiimrui witli commimL 
pm^enee ua that latai dar. Tina bodr fiii iiwirf the 
▼aB^Dard. ami entireiT routed die diTisHm of :Sr 
Bdnnnid Howard, to wioch tfaer vere oppoaed : bat the 
rtsirTtr ni the Knctiih caTairr rendered it iiiijmwildt, 
f&r Hooie. iHytwithstandiK his socceas. to come to the 
aid ni the kinc, ^«^ho was irretrievahir mined br his cyvn 
iipetu oa it y of temper. — PncvEatrox s Xatorf, voL ii. pL 
105. The ewape of James trom the deid of batde 
been iooic deserrc d lr ranked with that of Klnc 
and •^nniiar *peetomi mtmcuia wrth ^hieh the vulvar hare 
been amused in asI aires. ludeed. the Sroctxi^h nation 
were so verr imwilliiiir to admit any adrantace on the 
KfiyH»h part« that tiiey seem actnailr to have ?et up 
pretensions to the victoiy. * The same temper of mind 

- * Xp^nMt the prood :yeoittB riikCterm^ 

That nerer w-rli iemre theyr irattirin^ : 
Wao. ihey tiie rieid and ioct iheyr kzni; / 
They may well say. de on thas wmzuDj^ '. 

Lo these fond mtxea and tratsiym^ :SeoRea. 
How they axe blinde i a tiieyr own omuie. 
And ^^oll not know 'Jxevr '^vennxow. 
At Branxton moon^ *hey are -<o »towre. 
^*«) trantike mad. adsX :>ay tkey had. 
And wan rhe rield with .?peare and soieide : 
That \a a« true a« biacjc is oioe, •rtc 
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lei Ihem t amail} to Mcribe the lotB of their monarchy 
mod k» aronr, to aoj emxue, nther tlimn to his own mis- 
eondttct. Mad the raperior militaiy skill of the English. 
There can be no doabt^ that James actually fell on the 
field of battle^ the slaiMditer-place of his nobles. — 
Pdtkibto??, Mtd, His dead body was interred in the 
mooasterr of Sheen, in Surrey ; and Stowe mentions, with 
regard to it, the following degrading circumstances : — 

'After the battle, the bodie of the said king, being 
found, was closed in lead, and conveyed from thence to 
London, and to the monasterie of She3me, in Surry, 
where it remained for a time, in what order I am not 
certaine ; but, since the dissolution of that house, in the 
reigne of Edward ri., Henry Gray, Duke of Norfolke, 
being lodged, and keeping house there, I have been 
shewed the same bodie, so lapped in lead, close to the 
head and bodie, throwne into a waste room, amongst the 
old timber, lead, and other rubble. Since the which 
time, workmen there, for their foolish pleasure, hewed 
off his head; and Lancelot Young, master-glazier to 
Queen Elizabeth, feeling a sweet savour to come from 
thence, and seeing the same dried from all moisture, 
and yet the form remaining, with haire of the head, and 
beard red, brought it to London, to his house in Wood- 
street, where, for a time, he kept it, for its sweetness, 
but, in the end, caused the sexton of that church (St. 
Michael's, Wood-street) to bury it amongst other bones 
taken out of their chamel.' — Stowb's Survey qf London, 
p. 639. 
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The first of tbne trifling fragments, joined to 
the mnemljTaiMe of the fatal battle of Flodden (in 
the calamities accompanying which the inhabitants 
of Ettrick Forest suffered a distinguished share), 
and to the present solitary and desolate appearance 
of the eowatry, excited, in the mind of the author, 
the ideas, which she has expressed in a strain of 
elegiac simplicity and tenderness, which has seldom 
been equalled. 

[The lady was Jane Elliot {1727-1805), third 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, second baronet of 
Minto. Her brother, the third baronet, was also a 
writer of verse. Dr. Somerville (1741-I8S0), who, 
besides various political tractates and a volume of 
Sermoiu, was the author of a Hitlory oj' Great Britaiu 
during the Reign of Queen Anne, 1798, is now best 
known from his posthumously published Mi/ Oimi 
Uj'e and Timet, 18(jl. He was tutor (1762-64) of 
Lord Minto, the lady's nephew, and, according to 
Scott, was residing at Minto ' when the imitation 
was written' (Letter in Mr. T. Craig-Brown's Afemoir* 
of Mm. Cockbuni, p. 117)- Miss Elliot had before 
this removed to Edinburgh, but the family had 
also a town-house there. The song was included 
by David Herd in Ancient and Modern Scolliyh Songi, 
1776 (i. 44-8), in 'A ballad on Flodden Field,' of 
twenty-six stanzas, ' made up from various copies 
of the old ballad collated,' the verses of Miss Elliot 
and Mrs, Cockbum forming the last ten stanzas. 
The song was also published by Pinkerton in 17}<l. 
The air is in the Skene mh.] 
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t' r9. Dttsm them .iitm^ it -rbe »^we rmrknq^ 

ijmm&m a .uHiic, before lAwn at i&T : 
flfeft .-vyw *:faftT ixe moMiiiie: •«! iiiuL 



TIi^ fiowiaTi o« 'he rbreat arc a' ^wede ai 



At Uii4£ht«< ia the monniii^ me biitfae iada ace 
f-AJisww ;irc ioneiv, ^nd lowie, ma vae; 

rik >aii^ lifts tier ies^iiL. uid nies her awae. 

:u 
fn liar xf., it the, nheannu, nae voutha now are 

HaiiclMt/T'^ arc ninniecl, ma vart or irrav ; 
At fair, '>r it preachint^, aae woomic, aae 

The rtowrn of the tbreut are a" wetle awae. 
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At e^en, in the gloaming, nae younkers are 
roaming 

^Bout stacks, with the lasses at bogle to play ; 
But ilk maid sits dreary, lamenting her deary — 

The flowers of the forest are weded awae. 



Dool and wae for the order, sent our lads to the 
Border! 
The English, for ance, by guile wan the day ; 
The flowers of the forest, that fought aye the 
foremost. 
The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 

VI 

We ^U hear nae mair lilting, at the ewe milking ; 

Women and bairns are heartless and wae : 
Sighing and moaning, on ilka green loaning — 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 

The following explanation of provincial terms may be foond 
lueful: — 

Lilting^ singing cheerfully. Loaning, a broad lane. Wede 
avHUt weeded out. Scorning, rallying. Dowie, dreary. Doffing 
and gaUnng, joking and chatting. Leglin, milk-pail. Har'tt, 
harvest. Shearing, reaping. Bandsters, sheaf-binders. BunkUd, 
wrinkled. Lyart, inclining to grey. Fleeehing, coaxing. Oloam- 
ing, twilight. 
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pfiinT/, *iuic rzufv v^nK frvnf uenc? perT^stad to paats *if 
nauttf0E7/iii» — 

I ijul tut ynTU'T jAanr 'i/r 'i» iitsfc. 
.laii vir '.<i M«K. uui ^sice 'or 'o ic; itse; 
/f .ii*r/ Tiiik. VjjK ▼UK I vrieift 317 .jiace 
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rhiirrfr/im I hjmU: h" TBTanon^ 
r i TTi^iiMi uiii Ui yneeamoDM : 
F't fnrfMrJiimf* "Jet. loa *xi 'iuK TiuprnBHses, 



THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST 

PAST SECOND 

The foUcrwing verses, adapted to the ancient air of 
the Flowers of the Forest, are, like the elegy which 
precedes them, the production of a lady. The late 
Mrs. Cockbtim, daughter of Rutherford of Faimalie, 
in Selkirkshire, and relict of Mr. Cockbum of 
Ormiston (whose father was Lord Justice-Clerk of 
Scotland), was the authoress. Mrs. Cockbum has 
been dead but a few years. ^ Even at an age, 
advanced beyond the usual bounds of humanity, 
she retained a play of imagination, and an activity 
of intellect, which must have been attractive and 
delightful in youth, but was almost preternatural 
at her period of life. Her active benevolence, 
keeping pace with her genius, rendered her equally 
an object of love and admiration. The Editor, who 
knew her well, takes this opportunity of doing 
justice to his own feelings ; and they are in unison 
with those of all who knew his regretted friend. 

The verses, which follow, were written at an 
early period of life, and without peculiar relation 
to any event, unless it were the depopulation of 
Ettrick Forest 

[Mrs. Cockbum was an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Scott, and among the first persons who discovered 
the expanding genius of her son. — J. G. L.] [See 

1 Edition of 1803 [Mn. Cookbum died in 1794]. 
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II 

I 've seen the moming with gold the hills adorning 

In loud tempest storming before midle day ; 

I've seen Tweed's silver stream shining in the sunny 

beam 
Grow drumly and dark as it roll'd on its way. 
O fickle Fortune ! why this cruel sporting ? 
Why thus torment us poor sons of a day ? 
Nae mair y'r smiles can chere me^ nae mair y'r frowns 

can fear me, 
For the flowers of the Forrest are a' wade away !] 
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O fickle Fortune ! why this cruel sporting ? 

Why thus perplex us poor sons of a day ? 
Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot 
cheer me. 

Since the flowers of the forest are a^ wede awae. 
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Afore the King in order stude 

The stout laird of Muirhead, 
Wi^ that sam twa-hand muckle sword 

That Bartram fell'd sUrk dead. 

II 
He sware he wadna lose his right 

To fight in ilka field ; 
Nor budge him from his liege^s sight, 

Till his last gasp should jdeld. 

Ill 
Twa hunder mair, of his ain name, 

Frae Torwood and the Clyde, 
Sware they would never gang to hame, 

But a^ die by his syde. 

IV 

And wond'rous weil they kept their troth ; 

This sturdy royal band 
Rush'*d down the brae, wi^ sic a pith, 

That neme could them withstand. 

V 

Mony a bludey blow they dealt. 

The like was never seen ; 
And hadna that braw leader falFn, 

They ne'er had slain the King. 
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ODE 
ON VISITING FLODDEN 

BY J. LEYDEK • 

Gkeex Flodden ! on thy blood-stained head 
Descend no rain nor vernal dew : 

But still, thou charael of the dead. 

May whitening bones thy surbce strew ! 

Soon as I tread thy rush-clad rale. 

Wild fancy feels the clasping mail : 
Tbe rancour of a thousand years 

Glows in my breast : again I bum 

To see the bannered pomp of war return. 
And marL. Ix'iHiAtii the moon, the ^yer iigitt of 

1^1 Surstiiu; trom their ctimnxKi tomb. 

TW spirits of tbr ancior: tiea*: 
l>)mS *:Twik the par»d j:i<w>. 
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As once, around their martial king. 
They closed the death-devoted ring. 

With dauntless hearts, unknown to yield ; 
In slow procession round the pile 
Of heaving corses, moves each shadowy file, 

And chaunts, in solemn strain, the dirge of 
Flodden field. 

Ill 

What youth, of graceful form and mien, 

Foremost leads the spectred brave. 
While o^er his mantle'*s folds of green 

His amber locks redundant wave ? 
When slow returns the fated day. 
That viewed their chieftain^s long array. 
Wild to the harp'^s deep, plaintive string. 
The virgins raise the funeral strain. 
From Ord'*s black mountain to the northern 

main. 
And mourn the emerald hue which paints the 

vest of spring. 

IV 

Alas ! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell ! 

That Scottish bard should wake the string. 
The triumph of our foes to tell ! 

Yet Teviot^s sons, with high disdain. 

Have kindled at the thrilling strain. 
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VII 

Shades of the dead ! on Alfer^s plain, 

Who scorn'd with backward step to move, 

But, struggling ^nid the hillH of slain. 
Against the Sacred Standard strove ; 

Amid the lanes of war I trace 

Each broad claymore and ponderous mace : 
Wherever the surge of arms is tost, 

Your glittering spears, in close array, 

Sweep, like the spider^s filmy web, away 
The flower of Norman pride, and England's victor 
host. 

VIII 

But distant fleets each warrior ghost. 
With surly sounds that murmur far ; 

Such sounds were heard wlien Syrians host 
Roird from the walls of proud Samar. 

Around my solitary head 

Gleam the blue lightnings of the dead. 
While murmur low the shadowy band — 

^ Lament no more the warrior^s doom ! 

Blood, blood alone, should dew the heroes tomb. 
Who falls, 'mid circling s|)ear8, to save his native 
land; 
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according to the popular phrase^ ' unhallowed ' blows to 
their enemies. By this superstitious rite^ they were 
devoted to bear the family feud^ or enmity. The same 
practice subsisted in Ireland^ as appears from the 
following passage in Campion's History qf Ireland, pub- 
lished in 1633. ' In some comers of the land they used 
a damnable superstition^ leaving the right armes of their 
infants^ males^ unchristened (as they termed it); to the 
end it might give a more ungracious and deadly blow.' 
—P. 15. 

TUl sink the mouldering towers beneath the burden* d ground. 

—St vi. 1. 10. 

Popular superstition in Scotland still retains so for- 
midable an idea of the guilt of blood, that those ancient 
edifices^ or castles^ where enormous crimes have been 
committed, are supposed to sink gradually into the 
ground. With regard to the castle of Hermitage^ in 
particular, the common people believe, that thirty feet of 
the walls sunk, thirty feet fell, and thirty feet remain 
standing. 

Against the Sacred Standard strove, etc, — St. vii. 1. 4. 

The fatal battle of the Standard was fought on Cowton 
Moor, near Northallerton (A.-S. Ealfertun), in Yorkshire, 
1138. David i. commanded the Scottish army. He was 
opposed by Thurston, Archbishop of York, who, to 
animate his followers, had recourse to the impressions of 
religious enthusiasm. The mast of a ship was fitted into 
the perch of a four-wheeled carriage; on its top was 
placed a little casket, containing a consecrated host. It 
also contained the banner of St. Cuthbert, round which 
were displayed those of St. Peter of York, l^t. John of 
Beverly, and St. Wilfred of Rippon. This was the 
English standard, and was stationed in the centre of the 
army. Prince Henry, son of David, at the head of the 
men of arms, chiefly from Cumberland and Teviotdale, 
charged, broke, and completely dispersed the centre; 
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